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The  Council  of  the  Somersetshire  Archceological  and  Natural 
History  Society  desire  that  it  should  he  distinctly  understood  that 
although  the  volume  of  Proceedinos  is  published  under  their 
directions,  they  do  not  hold  themselves  in  any  way  responsible  for 
any  statements  or  opinions  expressed  therein ; the  authors  of  the 
several  papers  and  communications  being  alone  responsible. 


laui  th^  ^ocictu  ®i!iginal([d. 


Mr.  May,  of  Minehead,  as  a memento  of  the  successfni 
Annual  Meeting  of  1889,  held  there,  has  presented  to  the 
Society  the  stock  of  volumes,  wood-cuts,  and  plates,  of  the 
1st  and  2nd  volumes  of  Proceedings,  which,  together  with  the 
copyright,  belonged  to  him.  In  his  letter  to  the  Honorary 
Secretary  announcing  the  presentation,  Mr.  May  gives  the 
following  account  of  the  formation  of  the  Society : — As  I 
am  the  only  surviving  founder  of  the  Society,  it  may  interest 
you  to  learn  how  it  came  into  existence.  To  Mr.  Chas.  E. 
Giles  belongs  the  sole  credit  of  its  inception.  He  early  dis- 
cussed the  subject  with  Mr.  W.  Franck  Elliot  and  myself — 
then  with  the  Rev.  T.  F.  Dymock,  Rev.  F.  Warre,  Rev.  W. 
R.  Crotch,  and  Mr.  W.  Baker  of  Bridgwater.  Meetings 
were  held  in  my  rooms  in  Fore  Street,  Taunton,  where  the 
rules  were  formulated,  members  admitted,  meetings  arranged, 
etc.  A Museum  was  commenced  in  a small  room  in  Castle 
Green,  of  which  I took  charge  until  a Curator  was  appointed.” 
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BY  BISHOP  HOBHOUSE. 


The  scale  (viz.,  four  miles  to  the  inch)  is  too  small  for  aiming 
at  more  than  proximate  accuracy.  It  is  hoped  that  persons 
with  local  knowledge  will  take  up  their  own  neighbourhoods 
and  complete  them  on  a larger  scale. 

It  shows  the  civil  parishes  as  they  stood  in  1888,  after 
recent  re-adjustments  made  for  administrative  purposes. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  now  the  modern  parish  does  not 
coincide  in  area  with  the  ancient,  and  that  often  both  differ 
from  the  manorial  areas  of  Domesday — a survey  which  knew 
nothing  of  parishes,  being  then  purely  ecclesiastical  partitions. 

The  map  omits  the  parishes  of  Chelvey  (442  acres),  of 
Holwell  (ceded  to  Dorset),  of  Pensford,  and  of  Draycott, 
an  area  made  up  of  Cheddar  and  Stoke. 

Domesday  omits  (see  Eyton,  vol.  i,  220)  ; — 

Dodington. 

Barwick  by  Yeovil,  probably  included  in  some  other  estate. 
Chilton  Cantelo,  probably  included  in  Mudford. 

Kelston  by  Bath,  belonging  to  Shaftesbury  Abbey. 

Wellow — broken  into  sub-manors,  e.g.,  Whiteoxmead,  and 
partly  included  in  the  20  hides  attached  to  Bath  borough. 
Kilmersdon. 


X 


Remarks  on  Domesday  Map, 


The  following  classes  of  manors  are  not  coloured  in  the 


map  : — 

1.  Those  that  are  suh-divided 

into  several  tenures,  e,g.  ... 

2.  Those  held  hy  great  lords 

whose  holdings  in  the  shire 
were  too  small  for  a sepa- 
rate tint 

3.  Those  held  as  Thaneland, 

e,g,  ... 


"^Buckland  St.  Mary,  2 lords. 

Stogumber 
^ Babcary  ... 

Stoneaston 
^Lopen 

^Elm. 

< Chilcompton, 

Seahorough. 

''Brockley,  Earnshill. 
Buckland  Denham. 

\ Writhlington,  Combehay. 
Dinnington,  Seavington  St. 
^ Michael. 


4.  Those  held  hy  grantees " 
whose  tenures  were  too 
scattered,  or  their  total  r 
too  small  to  demand  sepa- 
rate coloring,  e.g.  ...  > 


Harding,  son  of  Elnoth, 
Drogo  de  Montagu. 
Aluric,  son  of  Brihtric. 


The  place-names  follow  the  modern  spelling. 


The  King. 

Bishop  of  Winchester. 
Bishop  of  Coutances. 

Bishop  of  Wells. 

Church  of  Bath. 

Church  of  Glastonbury. 
Church  of  Muchelney. 
Church  of  Athelney. 

Church  of  S.  Peter  of  Rome. 


Count  Eustace  of  Boulogne 
and  his  Mother  Countess  Ida. 


Count  of  Mortain. 
Baldwin  of  Exeter. 


^ap  of  Somerset 


SHEWING  THE  CHIEF  ESTATES  AS  RECORDED  IN 

A.D.  1086. 

By  the  Rt.  Rev.  Bishop  Hobhouse. 


Roger  of  Courcelle. 
Roger  Arundel. 
Walter  of  Douai. 
William  of  Moion. 
William  of  Eu. 
William  of  Falaise. 
William  Fitzwido. 
Ralph  of  Pomerei. 
Ralph  Paganel. 

Ralph  of  Limesi. 
Robert  son  of  Ceroid. 
Alfred  of  Spain. 


Turstin  Fitzrolf 
Serlo  of  Burci. 

Edward  of  Salisbury. 
Mathew  of  Mortagne. 
Humphrey  the  Chamberlain. 


Proceedings 

of  the 

Somersetshire  Archeological  and 
Natural  History  Society, 

During  the  Tear  1889. 


rr^HE  Forty-first  Meeting  of  tlie  Society  was  field  at 
Minefiead,  on  Tuesday,  July  30tfi,  and  tfie  following 
days,  in  tfie  handsome  and  spacious  new  Town  Hall,  which 
had  been  kindly  lent  to  tfie  Society  for  tfie  occasion. 

In  the  absence  of  tfie  outgoing  President,  tfie  Lord  Bishop 
of  the  Diocese  (who  was  detained  at  Wells  for  tfie  celebra- 
tion of  his  golden  wedding  day),  the  Chair  was  taken  by  Mr, 
E.  Chishot.m-Batten,  who  briefly  introduced  Mr.  G.  P, 
Luttrell  as  tfie  President  of  tfie  year. 

The  Peesident  first  called  upon  the  Rev.  J.  A.  Bennett, 
Hon.  Secretary,  to  read  tfie 

gfpoitt  of  the 

Your  CouQcil  are  glad  to  be  able  to  say  they  have  nothing 
but  good  to  report  of  tfie  Society  during  tfie  past  year. 

Ne-iv  Series,  Vol  1889,  Part  1. 
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Forty-^first  Annual  Meeting. 

The  number  of  your  Members  has  increased  from  520  to 
550,  and  new  Members  are  continually  being  added. 

The  Funds  of  the  Society  are  also  in  a satisfactory  state  ; 
the  balance  in  hand  on  the  General  Fund  being  £91  17s.  5d. ; 
and  the  balance  on  the  Castle  Purchase  Fund  debt  has  been 
reduced  from  £431  17s.  od.  last  year,  to  £329  19s.  3d. 

Your  Library  has  been  greatly  enriched  during  the  year, 
especially  by  the  munificent  gift  of  the  late  Mr.  Surtees’s 
Library,  presented  to  the  Society  by  the  kindness  of  his 
widow.  Lady  Chapman.  This  Library  amounts  to  about 
3,000  volumes,  and  is  the  most  extensive  and  valuable  present 
the  Society  has  ever  received.  The  manuscript  collections  of 
the  late  Rev.  F.  Brown,  consisting  of  more  than  100  volumes 
of  abstracts  of  Somerset  wills,  have  also  been  presented  to  the 
Society  by  his  son,  Mr.  F.  Latham  Brown;  and  a very 
valuable  illuminated  MS.  copy  of  Higden’s  Polychronicon, 
wndtten  by  the  Monks  at  Keynsham,  about  1377,  has  been 
presented  by  Mr.  Kerslake. 

^^Your  Council  have  also  to  report  the  presentation  to  the 
Museum  of  the  magnificent  collection  of  Red  Deer  heads 
belonging  to  the  late  Mr.  Fenwick  Bisset,  killed  on  Exmoor, 
and  given  to  the  Society  by  the  kindness  of  Mrs.  Fenwick 
Bisset.  It  has  been  remarked  by  persons  capable  of  judging, 
that  there  is  no  such  collection  of  horns  in  any  local  Museum 
in  the  country. 

‘‘  In  accordance  with  the  resolution  of  the  Society  at  the 
General  Meeting  held  at  Wells  last  year,  your  Council  have 
inquired  into  the  subject  of  the  motion  then  made  by  the  Rev. 
Prebendary  Coleman,  and  find  that  the  book  in  question  is  a 
book  of  accounts  of  the  parish  of  Cheddar,  and  that  it  came 
into  possession  of  the  Society  in  the  ordinary  course,  amongst 
a large  collection  of  miscellaneous  papers  bought  by  the 
Society.  Such  books  are  not  considered  as  parish  property, 
but  Mr.  Colman  has  been  informed  that  he  is  at  liberty  to  take 
a copy  of  it  if  he  thinks  fit. 


Report  of  the  Council. 
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“ The  Council  beg  to  call  your  attention  to  the  meeting  of 
the  Society  of  Antiquaries,  to  which  you  sent  delegates  last 
year.  It  will  be  the  duty  of  the  Society  to  say  if  they  accept 
the  terms  of  uaion,  and  approve  of  the  programme  agreed 
upon  by  the  delegates,  so  far  as  it  applies  to  this  county. 
Two  delegates  should  also  be  appointed  to  attend  the  next 
meeting  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries. 

‘‘Your  Council  have  to  report  the  acquisition  of  a valuable 
piece  of  land  adjoining  the  Castle  wall,  and  including  ground 
formerly  a bastion  attached  to  the  Castle.  It  has  just  been 
purchased  by  the  kindness  of  Colonel  Pinney,  and  at  his  ex- 
pense, and  conveyed  to  the  Trustees  as  part  of  the  Taunton 
Castle  property. 

“Your  Council  beg  to  submit  the  name  of  the  Right  Hon. 
Lord  Carlingford,  to  be  Patron  of  the  Society,  in  the  place  of 
Viscount  Portman,  deceased. 

“Your  Council  regret  to  have  to  announce  the  loss,  by 
death,  of  W.  E.  Surtees,  Esq.,  long  a valuable  Member  of  the 
Society,  and  one  of  your  Vice-Presidents ; also  of  J.  H. 
Pring,  Esq.,  M.D.,  for  some  years  an  active  Member  of  your 
Council. 

“ Among  the  contributions  to  Somerset  history  recently 
published,  mention  should  be  made  of  the  Rev.  F.  Weaver’s 
Incumbents  of  Somerset;  a third  volume  of  Somerset  Wills, 
printed  from  the  Rev.  F.  Brown’s  collections ; a volume  by 
Mr.  E.  Green,  on  The  Preparations  in  Somerset  Against  the 
Spanish  Armada;  and  Bishop  Fox's  Register,  by  Mr.  Chisholm- 
Batten. 

“ The  Catalogue  of  your  Library  is  printed,  and  will  shortly 
be  ready  for  issue.  It  is  proposed  to  prepare  and  print  a 
Catalogue  of  the  Surtees  Library  as  a supplement. 

“ Signed,  by  order  of  the  Council, 


“30th  July,  1889.” 


“ E.  Chisholm-Batten. 
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Forty-first  Annual  Meeting. 


Mr.  H.  J.  Badcock  read  the 


SJwasuiifr’s  3n[co«iit. 


The  Treasurer  in  Account  with  the  Smnersetshire  Archceological  and  Natural 
History  Society,  from  January  1st  to  December  31st,  1888. 


Dr. 


1887,  Dec.  31st. 

£ 

s 

d 

By  Balance  of  former  Account 

57 

0 

8 

„ Members’  Entrance  Fees  ... 

16 

5 

6 

„ Members’  Subscriptions  in 

Arrear  ... 

8 

8 

0 

„ Members’ Subscriptions  for 

the  Year  1888  

262 

9 

0 

„ Members’  Subscriptions  in 

Advance 

3 

2 

6 

„ Excursion  Tickets 

15 

15 

0 

„ Museum  Admission  Fees  ... 

25 

7 

1 

„ Sale  of  Publications 

13 

14 

8 

Or. 

1888. 

To  Expenses  attending  Annual 
Meeting... 

„ Stationery,  Printing,  etc. 

„ Purchase  of  Books,  Binding,  etc. 
„ Coal  and  Gas  ... 

„ Bepairs,  &c. 

„ Printing  and  Binding  vol.  xxxiii 
,,  PostageofTol.  xxxiii  to  Members 
„ Illustrations 

„ Curator’s  Salary,  1 year  to  Christ- 
mas, 1888 

„ Subscription  to  Harleian  Society, 

1888  

„ Subscription  to  Harleian  Society, 
Kegisters,  1888... 

„ Subscription  to  Palseontograpbi- 
cal  Society,  1888 

„ Subscription  to  Bay  Society,  1888 
„ Subscription  to  Early  English 
Text  Society,  1888 
„ Subscription  to  Pipe  Boll  Society, 

1888  

„ Subscription  to  Somerset  Eecord 

Society,  1888  

„ Insurance 
„ Bates  and  Taxes 
„ Postage,  Carriage,  etc.  ... 

„ Sundries 
„ Balance 


£ s d 

25  18  8 

26  15  4 
19  18  10 
19  19  5 

3 7 5 
81  6 9 

6 10  9 
5 13  3 

85  0 0 

110 

110 

110 

110 

110 

110 

110 

4 10  6 
12  4 9 

9 12  8 
2 4 11 
91  12  2 


£402  2 5 


1888,  Dec.  Slst. 

Balance  ...  ..  £91  12  2 


H.  J.  BADCOCK, 

Treasurer. 


1889,  July  26th.  Examined  and  compared  with ) ADFBED  MAYNABD. 

vouchers,  and  found  correct,  | EDWIN  SLOPEB. 


Sfamiton  (Jastk  fuiichass  ^uad. 


Treasmer' s Account,  from  January  1st  to  December  31st,  1888. 


Beceipts. 

1888.  £ s d 

By  Donation  from  Mr.  Good- 

land  ...  •••  ••  10  6 

,,  Bents  of  Premises  ...  58  19  9 

„ Bents  of  Castle  Hall  ...  69  5 0 

„ Proceeds  of  Fancy  Ball, 

held  at  Taunton,  20th 

Dec.,  1888  32  14  10 

,,  Balance  ...  ...  ...  329  19  3 


Expenditure. 

1888,  Dec.  31st. 

To  Balance 

„ Bepairs  to  Buildings,  etc. 

,,  Bates  and  Taxes 
,,  Castle  Hall  Expenses  and  Su 
dries  ... 

„ Gas 
„ Insurance 
„ Interest  on  Loan 


£ s d 
431  17  5 
16  18  10 
6 19  5 

4 15  8 
6 6 2 
3 16  6 
20  15  4 


£491  9 4 


£491  9 4 


1888,  Dec.  31st 

Balance £329  19  3 


H.  J.  BADCOCK, 

Treasurer. 


1889,  July  26th. 


Examined  and  compared  with  the  ) ALFBED  MAYNABD. 
vouchers,  and  found  correct,  j EDWIN  SLOPEB. 


Election  of  Patron  and  Officers. 
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Dr.  Peioe  moved  the  adoption  of  the  Report,  which  was 
seconded  by  Mr.  Geeenway,  and  carried. 

The  Treasurer’s  Account  was  also  passed,  on  the  motion  of 
Canon  Buckle,  seconded  by  Colonel  Beamble. 

Bishop  Hobhouse  wished  to  ask  a question  about  the  pub- 
lication of  the  annual  volume.  He  said  that  inconvenience 
w^as  caused  by  the  very  late  appearance  of  the  printed  report, 
sometimes  eight  months  after  the  close  of  the  Society’s 
meeting  for  the  year,  and  he  wished  to  ask  why  it  w^as  so 
late.  He  was  not  putting  any  blame  on  the  Secretary, 
because  this  thing  had  been  going  on  for  several  years,  before 
their  Secretary  was  in  office.  There  were  clearly  some  reasons 
why  he  w^as  hampered,  and  he  did  not  impute  any  blame  to 
the  Secretary,  on  yvhom,  prim d facie,  it  fell. 

The  Hon.  Seceetaey  explained  that  the  delay  was  due 
to  the  fact  that  the  work  of  printing  the  report  was  let  to  a 
firm  which  had  not  a large  number  of  hands.  With  a view  to 
remedy  this  delay,  they  had  invited  tenders  from  other  firms, 
but  they  found  that  it  was,  on  the  whole,  better  to  allow  the 
printing  to  remain  as  it  was. 

On  the  motion  of  the  Peesident,  Lord  Carlingford  was 
elected  Patron  of  the  Society  by  a unanimous  vote ; the 
President  pointing  out  that  he  had  always  shown  great  interest 
in  the  Society,  and  had  been  President  for  two  successive 
years. 

Mr.  E.  Chisholm-Batten  proposed  the  re-election  of  the 
Vice-Presidents,  the  Hon.  Treasurer,  Hon.  Secretaries,  Com- 
mittee, and  the  Curator  (Mr.  Bidgood). 

The  Rev.  G.  Theing,  who  seconded,  said  that  Mr.  Bid- 
good  had  for  many  years  taken  a great  deal  of  trouble  in 
connection  with  those  meetings.  He  had  shown  unvaried 
courtesy  to  every  Member,  even  when  asked  wffiat  might  be 
regarded  as  impertinent  questions. 

The  resolution  w^as  carried. 
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Forty-first  Annual  Meeting. 


®hi!  Ilciiort  of  thi;  Somerset  |lecortt  pocielg 

was  then  read  by  the  Hoi^.  Secretary  (the  Kev.  J.  A. 
Bennett)  : — 

Again,  in  this,  the  third  year  of  its  existence,  I have  the 
pleasure  of  being  able  to  give  a good  report  of  the  state  and  pros- 
pects of  our  Society.  The  number  of  its  Members  has  increased 
from  121  to  134,  and  the  finances  are  in  a satisfactory  state. 
It  may  be  as  well,  however,  to  note  that  it  will  probably  be 
necessary,  as  time  goes  on,  to  spend  more  money  for  transcrip- 
tions than  has  been  the  case  hitherto.  Through  the  generosity 
of  our  editors,  who  have  given  not  only  their  time  and  labour 
to  the  usual  work  of  an  editor,  but  have  also  provided  the 
texts,  the  Society  has  been  saved  very  heavy  expenses;  but 
it  can  hardly  be  expected  that  this  will  always  be  so.  Our 
next  volume  will  be  a set  of  Churchwardens’  Accounts  from 
several  parishes,  chiefly  between  the  years  1450  and  1570. 
It  is  already  in  progress,  under  the  editorship  of  Bishop 
Hobhouse,  and  promises  to  be  a volume  of  peculiar  interest 
in  the  vivid  picture  it  will  give  of  the  actual  life  of  our  country 
parishes  in  past  times.  The  accounts  of  the  Record  Society 
showed  that  the  balance  in  the  bank  per  last  account  was 
£104  Os.  6d.  Additional  subscriptions  for  1887  amounted 
to  £17  17s.;  the  subscriptions  for  1888  were  £124  16s.; 
subscriptions  from  new  Members,  £19  19s.;  total  receipts, 
£270  13s.  9d.  The  expenses  were  mainly  for  printing  and 
transcribing,  the  balance  remaining  being  £135  11s.  4d.” 

The  Hon.  Secretary  added  that  he  thought  that  this  was 
the  best  time  to  correct  an  error  which  he  had  inadvertantly 
allowed  to  pass  in  the  Presidential  address  of  last  year.  It  is 
there  stated  that  the  Register  of  Bishop  Fox  would  be  brought 
out  under  the  auspices  of  the  Record  Society.  The  Society 
cannot  claim  this  honour.  The  work,  he  understands,  is  due 
entirely  to  Mr.  E.  Chisholm-Batten. 

Mr.  H.  Hobhouse,  m.p.,  in  moving  the  adoption  of  the 
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report  and  accounts,  said  the  Society  had  gone  steadily  on- 
wards in  prosperity,  but  on  looking  through  the  list  of  sub- 
scribers he  missed  a good  many  names  which  he  would  have 
expected  to  see  there.  The  Society  was  doing  a very  good 
work,  and  deserved  the  support  of  all  who  care  for  the  history 
of  the  county. 

Mr.  Foxcroft  seconded,  and  expressed  the  hope  that 
Members  of  the  Archaeological  Society  who  were  not  Members 
of  the  Record  Society  would  not  only  subscribe  to  the  latter, 
but  urge  their  friends  to  do  so. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  H.  G.  Moysey  moved  a vote  of  thanks  to  Lady 
Chapman  for  her  noble  present  of  nearly  3,000  volumes. 
Most  Members,  he  said,  would  remember  the  assiduous  atten- 
tion, the  great  ability,  and  the  kindly  manner  of  the  late  Mr. 
Surtees,  and  it  was  pleasing  to  them  that  his  widow  had  done 
something  which  would  perpetuate  his  memory  in  that  Society. 
Mr.  Moysey  also  asked  the  Meeting  to  record  the  thanks  of 
the  Members  to  Colonel  Pinney,  who  had  presented  the  Society 
with  a piece  of  freehold  ground,  containing  the  foundations 
of  one  of  the  bastions  of  the  old  Castle.  He  hoped  other 
Members  of  the  Society  would  follow  Colonel  Pinney’s  ex- 
ample. Colonel  Pinney  was  free  to  do  what  he  pleased,  and 
he  had  done  something  for  which  the  Society  had  reason  to  be 
grateful. 

The  resolution  was  heartily  agreed  to. 

Thirteen  new  Members  were  next  elected,  and  the  Hox. 
Secretary  read  the  following  proposals,  which  had  been 
received  from  the  Society  of  Antiquaries,  London ; — 

Confmnne  of  Societies. 

At  an  adjourned  Meeting  of  the  Conference  of  Archgeo- 
Societies,  held  at  Burlington  House,  on  May  7th,  1889,  it  was 
agreed  that  the  following  recommendations  be  submitted  to 
the  President  and  Council  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries, 
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with  a request  that  they  should  receive  their  favourable  con- 
sideration — 

I. — That  a Register  of  Antiquarian  and  Archfeological 
Societies,  hereinafter  termed  ‘ Societies  in  Union,’  be  kept  at 
the  Rooms  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries,  and  that  any  Society 
desiring  to  be  placed  on  the  Register  should  submit  its  appli- 
cation to  the  Council  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries,  who  shall 
grant  or  refuse  it  as  they  think  fit. 

— That  every  Society  in  Union  shall  send  its  Publi- 
cations and  the  Programmes  of  its  Meetings,  to  the  Society  of 
Antiquaries,  and  in  return  shall  receive  a free  copy  of  the 
Society  of  Antiquaries’  Proceedings,  and,  should  they  desire  it, 
a copy  of  ArchcBologia  at  the  same  price  as  that  at  which  it  is 
sold  to  Fellows. 

III. — That  if,  on  any  discovery  being  made  of  exceptional 
interest,  a Society  in  Union  shall  elect  to  communicate  it  to 
the  Society  of  Antiquaries  before  themselves  making  it  matter 
of  discussion,  the  Society  of  Antiquaries,  if  it  adopts  it  as 
the  subject  of  a paper  at  one  of  its  Ordinary  Meetings,  shall 
allow  the  Society  in  Union  to  make  use  of  any  Illustrations 
that  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  may  prepare. 

— -That  any  Officer  of  a Society  in  Union,  or  any 
person  recommended  by  the  President,  Vice-President,  Chair- 
man, or  Secretary,  or  by  two  of  the  Members  of  the  Council 
of  a Society  in  Union,  shall,  on  the  production  of  proper 
vouchers,  be  allowed  to  use  the  Library  of  the  Society  of 
Antiquaries,  but  without  the  power  of  removing  books,  except 
by  the  express  permission  of  the  Council  of  the  Society  of 
Antiquaries. 

“ y. — That  from  time  to  time  a Congress  shall  be  held  in 
London,  the  first  to  be  summoned  during  the  present  year. 
The  Council  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  shall  be  Ex- 
ojficio  Members,  and  the  President  (or  in  his  absence  one 
of  the  Vice-presidents)  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  shall 
be  President  of  the  Congress.  Six  Members  of  the  Council 
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of  the  Rojal  Arclieeological  Institute,  six  of  the  Council  of 
the  British  Archaeological  Association,  and  four  of  the  Council 
of  the  Cambrian  Archaeological  Association,  may  be  nomi- 
nated by  these  Societies  to  represent  them  at  the  Congress. 
Each  Society  in  Union  may  send  two  Delegates  to  the  Con- 
gress. 

VI. — That  the  object  of  the  Congress  be  to  promote  the 
better  organization  of  Antiquarian  research,  and  to  strengthen 
the  hands  of  the  local  Societies  in  securing  the  preservation 
of  ancient  monuments,  records,  and  all  objects  of  Antiquarian 
interest. 

“ VII. — That  for  this  purpose  it  shall  promote  the  foun- 
dation of  new  Societies  where  such  appear  necessary,  and  the 
improvement  and  consolidation  of  existing  Societies  where 
advisable,  and  suggest  the  limits  within  which  each  local 
Society  can  most  advantageously  work,  and  the  direction  in 
which  it  appears  most  desirable  at  the  moment  that  the  efforts 
of  the  Societies  in  Union  should  be  exerted. 

" YIII.-— That  the  Societies  in  Union  be  invited  to  furnish 
reports  from  time  to  time  with  reference  to  their  action  in 
these  directions.  That  the  Royal  Archaeological  Institute,  the 
British  Archaeological  Association,  and  the  Cambrian  Archaeo- 
logical Association,  be  requested  to  offer  to  the  Congress  any 
remarks  which  may  be  suggested  by  their  Annual  Greneral 
Meetings  or  otherwise. 

“ IX. — That  the  Secretary  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries 
be  requested  to  act  as  Secretary  of  the  Congress,  with  whom 
the  Secretaries  of  the  Societies  in  Union  can  correspond,  and 
that  the  Council  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  be  requested 
to  advise  on  any  matters  which  may  arise  in  the  interval 
between  one  meeting  of  the  Congress  and  another,” 

Upon  the  motion  of  Bishop  Hobhouse,  seconded  by  Mr. 
H.  J.  Badcock,  the  Society  accepted  the  proposals.  Rev. 
W.  Hunt  and  Rev.  J.  A.  Bennett  were  appointed  delegates. 

Colonel  Bramble  said  that  it  would  be  a good  thing  if  the 
Series,  Vol.  XF,  1889,  Part  1.  b 
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Society  could  follow  the  example  of  the  Society  of  Anti- 
quaries, London,  and  invite  local  Societies  in  the  countv  to 
affiliate  themselves  with  the  county  Society,  and  read  some 
rules  which  he  thought  would  be  applicable. 

After  some  discussion  it  was  agreed  that  the  matter  should 
be  referred  to  the  Committee,  with  power  to  act. 

Since  the  meeting  the  following  paper  has  been  received 
from  the  Secretary  erf*  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  : — 

“ Soc.  Antiq.  Lond., 

^ Burlington  House,  Picadilly, 

« London,  TT.,  July  31st,  1889. 

“COXFEREXCE  OF  AbCH JBOLOGICAL  SOCIETIES. 

“ Dear  Sir, 

beg  to  inform  you  that  the  first  Congress  of  Archaeo- 
logical Societies  in  Union  with  the  Society  of  Antiquaries, 
was  held  here  on  Wednesday,  July  17th,  John  Evans,  Esq., 
D.C.L.,  LL.D.,  F.E.S.,  President  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries, 
in  the  Chair,  when  delegates  from  the  following  Societies 
attended : the  Archaeological  Societies  of  Berkshire,  Bristol 
and  Gloucestershire,  Buckinghamshire,  Cumberland  and 
T\^estm  Orel  and,  Derbyshire,  Surrey,  Sussex,  TTilts,  and  York- 
shire ; the  Boyal  Archaeological  Institute  : the  British  Arch- 
aeological Association,  and  the  Huguenot  Society  of  London. 
The  delegates  from  a number  of  other  Societies  were  un- 
fortunately prevented  from  attending. 

‘‘  The  following  resolutions  were  discussed  and  agreed  to : — 
I. — That  each  local  Secretary  be  requested  to  take  into 
consideration  the  desirability  of  placing  on  record,  on  the 
6-inch  scale  maps  of  the  county  with  which  they  are  con- 
cerned. all  the  local  names  of  fields,  and  all  rehes  of  antiquity 
for  which  a locality  can  be  fixed. 

‘‘  That  such  maps  should  be  kept  in  duplicate,  so  that 
eventually  a copy  may  be  deposited  with  the  Society  of  Anti- 
quaries. 
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IT. — That  all  local  Societies  be  requested  to  be  on  the 
watch  against  any  wilful  or  injudicious  destruction  of  ancient 
monuments  or  buildings,  so  as  at  once  to  bring  local  public 
opinion  to  bear  against  the  destroyers  ; and  that  in  cases  of 
what  appears  to  be  national  importance,  the  aid  of  the  Society 
of  Antiquaries,  or  the  Inspector  of  Ancient  Monuments  be 
invoked. 

III.-— That  a Committee  (consisting  of  Rev.  Canon  Ben- 
ham,  F.S.A.,  Messrs.  R.  S.  Faber,  Edwin  Freshfield,  ll.d., 
V.P.S.A.;  W.  J.  Hardy,  r.s.A.,  and  Ralph  Nevill,  r.s.A.,  with 
power  to  add  to  their  number)  be  appointed  to  draw  up  a 
scheme  for  the  uniform  transcription  of  Parish  Registers  and 
Records,  showing  the  best  form  of  arrangement,  etc.,  and  in 
the  case  of  their  being  printed,  the  best  form  of  size,  type,  etc. 

“ That  the  Report  of  such  scheme  should  give  as  much 
information  as  possible  in  regard  to  printing  and  publishing, 
and  such  other  information  as  may  be  likely  to  be  useful  to 
inexperienced  people,  who  may  be  willing  to  undertake  the 
work  of  transcribing. 

«« IV.- — ^Tbat  in  the  case  of  extracts  from  Parish  Registers 
and  Records  being  printed  in  Parish  Magazines,  the  In- 
cumbents be  requested  to  communicate  copies  to  the  Local 
Societies,  and  to  the  Society  of  Antiquaries. 

“ V.^ — That  the  attention  of  the  Local  Societies  be  called 
to  the  proposed  Bill,  entitled  an  Act  for  the  Preservation  of 
Public  and  Private  Records,  which  it  appears  may  provide  for 
a long  recognised  want. 

^^It  was  also  resolved  that  the  Council  of  the  Society  of 
Antiquaries  be  asked  to  summon  the  next  Conference  in  July, 
1890. 

“ I append  a list  of  the  Societies  already  in  Union  with  the 
Society  of  Antiquaries. 

I have  the  honour  to  be,  yours  faithfully, 

“ Harold  Arthur  Dillon,  Secretary^  S.AC’ 

The  President  then  delivered  his  address. 
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Sthij  fr^sidfiit's 


BEG  to  thank  you  for  the  honour  you  have  conferred 


upon  me  by  electing  me  your  President^  but  I must  ask 
you  not  to  expect  anything  worthy  to  be  dignified  by  the 
name  of  an  address.  Though  taking  a great  interest  in  the 
Society's  meetings^ — and  especially  in  this  one, — I can  only 
be  a listener  and  a learner  ; and  I have  not  the  power  or 
ability  to  impart  to  you  any  knowledge  on  archasological  sub- 
jects. But  in  proportion  to  this  inability  and  lack  of  power 
on  my  part,  is  the  measure  and  extent  of  the  favour  you  have 
conferred  upon  me. 

This  is  the  first  time  the  Society  has  met  at  Minehead, — 
you  met  at  Dunster  thirty-four  years  ago,  but  have  not,  I 
believe,  come  west  of  that  point  until  now, — and  in  my  own 
name,  and  in  the  name  of  the  inhabitants,  I bid  you  a hearty 
welcome. 

Perhaps  I may  be  allowed  to  add  that  we  feel  proud,  and 
thankful  to  Mr,  Pousford  and  other  gentlemen,  that  we  are 
able  to  welcome  you  in  this  fine  room,  on  the  first  occasion  of 
its  being  used  since  its  completion. 

This  district  does  not  abound  in  subjects  of  archa3ological 
interest, — at  any  rate,  subjects  of  interest  which  are  the  works 
of  man, — but  I hope  you  will  find  some  compensation  in  the 
natural  beauty  of  the  scenery.  And  this  seems  to  be  a general 
rule  by  which  this  compensating  balance  is  maintained;  for  if 
we  take  Switzerland  and  the  Alps,  Scotland,  or  the  lake 
district  of  Cumberland  and  Westmoreland,  we  do  not  find 
subjects  of  archaiological  interest  so  frequently  as  in  districts 
of  less  natural  beauty.  It  seems  as  if  the  works  of  man  were 
silenced  and  subdued  by  the  greater  works  of  Nature.  The 
more  prosaic  interpretation  would  be  to  say  it  depended  upon 
the  relative  fertility  of  the  soil  and  richness  of  the  country. 
You  must  not,  then,  be  disappointed  if  we  are  not  an  exception 
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to  this  rule,  and  your  President  and  his  native  country  are 
uninteresting. 

We  must  be  thankful  in  this  district  for  small  mercies,  and 
we  may  claim  to  be  rich  in  the  number  of  what  are  called 
manor  houses — houses  of  considerable  importance,  but  none, 
perhaps,  of  any  particular  architectural  features  or  interest. 
But  the  number  is  rather  beyond  what  is  found  in  other  dis- 
tricts, as  far  as  my  experience  goes,  which  is  not  far. 

If  we  take  a district  about  twenty-four  miles  long,  parallel 
with  the  Bristol  Channel,  and  about  three  miles  wide,  there 
are  twenty-one  of  these  houses  at  least,  probably  more ; many 
of  them  now  farm  houses.  There  is  Bratton  Court,  for  one  ; 
the  Parks,  Minehead  ; then  Dunster,  Lower  Marsh,  Marsh- 
wood,  Withycombe,  Sandhill,  Kentsford,  Aller,  Orchard 
Wyndham,  Combe  Sydenham,  Binham,  Crowcombe,  Saint 
Audries,  East  Quantoxhead,  Bickham,  and  Croydon,  near 
Timberscombe,  and  one  or  two  more  I cannot  now  recollect. 
I cannot  attach  much  importance  to  this,  but  it  shows  that  the 
custom  in  those  days  was  more  wholesome,  and  people  were 
not  so  fond  of  congregating  in  towns,  and  property  must  have 
been  more  sub-divided. 

There  is  another  thing  which  strikes  me  as  peculiar  to  this 
neighbourhood— the  large  extent  to  which  oak  was  used  in- 
stead of  stone.  I do  not  mean  that  we  have  the  timbered 
houses  of  Shropshire  or  Cheshire ; though  there  are  some 
instances  of  that,  and  I have  found  in  old  cottages  the  roof 
supported  by  side  timbers  reaching  nearly  to  the  ground.  But 
I mean  that  oak  was  used  as  if  it  was  stone.  There  is  an 
instance  of  this  just  opposite  this  hall,  where  the  tracery  and 
mullions  of  an  old  window  are  in  oak,  and  there  are  many 
other  examples. 

Masons  and  workers  in  stone  seem  not  to  have  flourished 
here,  for  with  the  exception  of  Cleeve  Abbey,  and  perhaps 
Porlock  Church,  their  work  is  inferior.  And  besides  this  use 
of  oak,  we  find  plaster  where  you  would  expect  to  find  stone ; 
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chiefly  in  mantelpieces.  There  is  one  of  these  close  to  the 
Feathers  Hotel  at  Minehead,  one  at  the  Lnttrell  Arms, 
Dunster,  and  at  the  Castle ; and  several  interesting  ones  at 
East  Quantoxhead. 

But  if  stone  masons  did  not  flourish  in  this  part  of  the 
country,  wood  carvers  did,  and  there  are  many  rich  specimens 
of  their  work  in  the  rood-screens,  bench  ends,  and  oak  chests. 
In  Minehead  Church  you  will  find  a very  fine  chest,  with  the 
arms  of  Fitzjames,  Vicar  of  Minehead  in  1483,  and  after- 
wards Bishop  of  London.  There  are  many  more  to  be  found, 
but  none  of  so  early  a date. 

I have  only  now  again  to  thank  you  for  the  honour  you 
have  done  me,  and  to  ask  you  to  accept  my  apologies  for  my 
deficiency. 

At  the  conclusion  a vote  of  thanks  to  the  President  for  his 
very  interesting  address  was  passed,  on  the  motion  of  Mr.  H. 
G.  Moysey,  seconded  by  Mr.  E.  Chisholm-Batten. 


|flini;head  (|huii£lt. 

After  luncheon  at  the  Feathers  Hotel,  the  party  proceeded 
to  the  Church,  a steep,  uphill  walk  of  nearly  half-a-mile. 
From  the  churchyard  there  is  a magnificent  view  up  the 
Channel,  in  a circle,  southwards  over  Duuster,  Grabbist  Hill, 
and  the  foreground  of  Exmoor  to  Dunkerry  Beacon  towards 
the  west. 

In  the  Church  Mr.  E.  Buckle,  addressing  them,  said  the 
first  thing  that  struck  any  one  was  the  plan  of  the  building. 
The  outer  walls  and  the  central  arcade  ran  from  the  west  to 
the  east  end  without  any  break  for  the  chancel.  And  a Church 
without  any  structural  chancel  was  rare  in  Somerset,  though 
common  enough  in  Devon  and  Cornwall.  The  main  fabric  of 
the  Church,  including  the  outer  walls  and  the  arcade,  appeared 
to  have  been  built  about  the  end  of  the  13th  century.  In  the 
north  wall  the  two  windows  were  entirely  new,  and  were  put 
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in  of  different  forms  and  at  different  levels.  He  accordingly 
thought  it  was  safe  to  assume  that  Mr.  St.  Aubyn,  the  architect 
employed  at  the  restoration,  had  grounds  for  putting  in  such 
wdndows,  and  that  there  were  probably  similar  windows  there 
before.  These  windows  were  of  geometrical  character,  and 
one  Decorated  window  remained  also  in  the  south  wall. 
There  seemed  to  have  been  a great  deal  of  work  done  about 
the  year  1500.  The  magnificent  screen  and  rood-loft  were 
certainly  about  that  date.  In  the  screen  were  reproduced 
almost  identically  the  features  of  the  screen  in  the  Dunster 
Church.  All  the  mouldings  and  the  general  arrangements 
were  almost  identical.  The  date  of  the  Dunster  screen  was 
fixed  at  a period  shortly  after  1499.  The  staircase  to  the 
rood-loft  was  very  remarkable.  As  a rule,  the  rood-loft  stair- 
case had  small  windows,  and  the  doorway  to  the  rood-loft  was 
often  very  small, — -so  small  that  the  priest  must  have  had 
to  crouch  to  enter, — but  at  Minehead  there  was  a spacious 
entrance,  and  the  turret  was  treated  like  a great  bay  window. 
The  large  window  at  the  back  of  the  pulpit  was  of  the  same 
date  as  the  screen.  In  the  chancel  there  was  a very  grand 
monument,  which  local  tradition  assigned  as  the  monument 
of  De  Bracton;  but  it  appeared  to  be  absolutely  out  of  the 
question  that  it  was  anything  of  the  sort,  as  De  Bracton  lived 
in  the  13th  century,  and  that  monument  could  not  be  very 
much  before  1400,  and  might  be  later.  The  figure  was  repre- 
sented as  that  of  a priest  with  chasuble  and  carrying  a chalice 
in  his  hands.  He  was  told  that  De  Bracton  was  a priest,  but 
it  was  improbable  that  he  would  be  so  represented  on  his 
monument,  as  he  was  essentially  a lawyer,  and  they  would 
expect  to  find  him  represented  as  a judge.  There  was  a very 
fine  window  at  the  end  of  the  chancel  aisle,  and  underneath 
that  window  it  was  probable  that  an  altar  formerly  stood, 
dedicated  to  the  Blessed  Virgin.  On  one  of  the  label  termi- 
nations of  this  window,  outside,  was  the  date,  in  Arabic 
numerals,  1529,  together  with  the  letter  2D;  and  over  the 
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window  there  was  an  inscription  in  black  letter,  of  which  he 
had  taken  a riibbing,  and  it  was  as  follows  : — 

Wde . prep  . to  , glf)u  , . M * 

srnli « otor , nepturs,  gafte . 

This  inscription  seemed  to  point  to  the  fact  that  the  chapel 
belonged  to  a giiild-^of  fishermen,  perhaps.  In  the  chapel 
beyond,  which  was  now  used  as  a vestry,  there  was  a most 
beautiful  oak  chest.  It  had  upon  it  a shield  bearing  a dolphin 
naiant  beticeen  three  mullets,  for  Fitzjames.  Other  panels 
bore — one  the  Tudor  shield,  another  an  eagle  with  a closed 
book  in  its  claws,  a third  the  initials  a fourth  a cross 

with  fleur-de-lys  on  the  ends  of  the  arms,  and  another  a jug 
with  a lily  of  five  stalks,  bearing,  not  natural  flowers,  but 
fleur-de-lys.  Kichard  Fitzjames  was  Yicar,  1484;  Bishop  of 
Rochester,  1497. 

The  tower  was  about  the  year  loOO,  and  had  some  rather 
remarkable  sculpture.  On  the  east  side  was  St.  Michael 
weighing  souls  with  a pair  of  scales.  The  devil  was  holding  on 
to  one  scale,  vainly  trying  to  draw  it  down,  while  the  Virgin 
Mary  was  touching  the  other  scale  and  pressing  it  well  down 
against  the  devil ; immediately  below  the  Virgin  Mary  was 
a lily,  growing.  It  seemed  to  him  that  it  might  not  impossibly 
refer  to  the  high  altar  being  dedicated  to  St.  Michael,  and  the 
side  altar  to  the  Virgin  IMary.  On  the  south  side  of  the 
tower  was  a large  panel,  representing  the  Exhibition  of  the 
Host. 

There  were  several  chained  books  in  the  Church  of  17th 
century  printing,  including  a black  letter  Bible  of  1639.  The 
font  was  a very  fine  piece  of  work.  There  was  a row  of 
figures  round  the  bowl,  but  their  emblems  had  all  been  broken 
ofP.  He  could  not  make  out  who  the  saints  were,  but  under 
one  there  was  a figure  of  a priest  praying,  so  he  thought  it 
might  be  assumed  that  a priest  had  given  the  font.  And  he 
thought  it  probable  that  the  monument  assigned  to  De  Bracton 
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was  really  tlie  monument  of  tMs  priest,  since,  from  the  position 
in  which  he  was  buried  and  the  grandeur  of  his  monument, 
there  was  no  doubt  that  the  priest  buried  here  had  been  a 
benefactor  of  the  Church.  Round  the  stem  were  eight  other 
figures,  including  the  four  Evangelists,  and  four  others  in  the 
robes  of  priest,  bishop,  cardinal,  and  pope.  (A  suggestion 
was  subsequently  made  that  these  were  intended  for  the  four 
Latin  Fathers ; but  is  there  any  authority  for  the  representa- 
tion of  S.  Augustine?) 

Mr.  J.  D.  Bedding  also  spoke,  briefly,  and  said  he  was 
very  glad  that  Mr.  Buckle  had  entirely  exploded  the  absurd 
theory  that  the  monument  in  that  Church  had  any  connection 
with  Judge  de  Bracton. 

A most  unusual  feature  in  the  south  aisle  is  an  arch  of 
oak,  with  all  the  usual  details  of  work  in  stone  ; an  excellent 
illustration  of  the  President’s  remark  about  the  common  use 
of  wood  in  this  district  in  place  of  stone. 

With  reference  to  the  unusual  size  of  the  rood-loft  stair 
and  windows,  it  has  been  suggested  that  this  projecting  window 
was  intended  for  lights  to  ffuide  boats  making  for  the  harbour, 
and  in  support  of  this  view  it  is  said  that  the  boatmen  still 
talk  of  ^ picking  up  ’ the  Church  lights. 

Descending  from  the  Church,  the  large  party  found  breaks 
and  carriages  awaiting  them,  and  at  once  drove  off  by  a 
beautiful  route  through  narrow  lanes  to 

Ji;atton  d|o«rt. 

Here  the  Rev.  F.  Hancock  took  his  stand  on  the  upping- 
stock  by  the  side  of  the  fine  old  gateway,  with  massive  doors 
and  posts  of  most  unusual  size,  and  read  a short  paper.  He 
said  that  they  had  heard  the  theory  of  the  supposed  monument 
of  De  Bracton  sufficiently  destroyed  that  day,  and  he  supposed 
the  specialists  would  tell  them  that  that  old  building,  in- 
stead of  being — as  was  locally  supposed — the  house  of  Judge 
Bracton,  belonged  to  a later  date.  There  was  local  evidence 
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tliat  the  great  judge  originated  from  this  part  of  the  country. 
The  family  held  property  in  Luccombe^  Selworthy,  and  other 
parishes  in  that  district,  for  many  generations.  The  property 
passed  by  marriage  from  the  Bracton  family  to  the  well  known 
Devonshire  family  of  Fry,  the  latter  being  connected  with  the 
district  by  inter-marriage  with  the  owner  of  the  adjoining 
estate  of  Holnicote— the  Steyning  family.  From  the  Fry 
family  the  estates  passed,  again  by  marriage,  to  another 
Devonshire  family,  that  of  King,  and  in  the  hands  of  the 
representative  of  that  family— -the  present  Lord  Lovelace— 
the  Bratton  Court  estate  still  remained.  The  Secretary  in- 
formed him  that  De  Bracton  held  a prehendal  stall  in  Wells 
Cathedral.  But  it  was  as  a lawyer,  and  not  as  a clergyman, 
that  De  Bracton  was  famous.  Henry  III  seemed  to  have 
stood  his  constant  friend,  and  in  1244  he  was  appointed  one  of 
the  Justices  Itinerant  for  several  counties.  Lord  Ellesmere 
and  some  other  authorities  spoke  of  him  as  Chief  Justice  in 
the  reign  of  Henry  III,  but  there  appeared  to  be  no  proof  of 
his  reaching  that  elevation.  Bracton  declared  that  his  book 
was  designed  not  only  for  the  instruction  of  practitioners,  but 
for  the  protection  of  suitors  from  the  ignorance  and  arbitrary 
will  of  foolish,  unlearned  persons,  who,  he  said,  ascend  the 
judgment  seat  before  they  have  learnt  the  laws.”  Bracton 
had  but  little  respect  for  the  legal  knowledge  of  his  cotem- 
poraries. It  was  useless,  he  said,  to  attempt  to  enlighten  the 
ignorance  of  an  older  generation  | he  had  undertaken  for  the 
instruction  at  least  of  the  rising  generation  to  examine  the 
ancient  judgments  of  righteous  men,  and  by  summarising  them 
to  commend  them  to  perpetual  memory  by  the  aid  of  writing. 
His  treatise  was  evidently  designed  after  the  model  of  the 
treatise  of  the  Roman  civil  law  of  the  famous  Italian  lawyer 
Azo.  It  appears  that  no  inconsiderable  part  of  the  Roman 
civil  law  must  have  been  practically  applied  in  England  in  De 
Bracton’s  day,  and  it  is  probable  that  the  immediate  object 
which  Bracton  had  in  view  in  composing  his  work  was  to 
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draw  up  a manual  of  the  Common  Law  of  England  for  the  use 
and  instruction  of  the  Justiciaries  in  Eyre,  probably  as  a sup- 
plement to  the  great  work  of  Glanville.  The  year  1267  is 
probably  the  date  of  Bracton’s  death.” 

The  only  portions  of  the  buildings  at  Bratton  Court  of  early 
date  are,  the  gateway,  a chamber  over  with  a fine  timbered 
roof,  commonly  called  Judge  Bracton’s  study,  and  a portion  of 
the  side  of  the  quadrangle  immediately  contiguous  to  it.  Here 
again  wood  is  found  instead  of  stone,  imitating  stone  work 
so  closely  that  it  is  difficult  at  a short  distance  to  say  of  which 
material  the  cusping  of  the  windows  is  made. 

Mr.  W.  Gteorge  has  supplied  the  following  supplementary 
particulars  relating  to  De  Bracton: — Very  little  has  hitherto 
been  known  of  the  personal  history  of  Henry  de  Bracton, 
beyond  the  fact  that  he  was  an  ecclesiastic,  and  that  he  was 
collated  on  January  21st,  1263-4,  to  the  Archdeaconry  of 
Barnstaple,  which  he  resigned  in  the  following  May.  But  Sir 
Travers  Twiss,  since  the  publication  of  the  first  volume  of 
De  Bracton’s  works  (in  the  Bolls  series),  has  discovered  the 
particulars  of  his  different  preferments  in  the  archives  of  the 
diocesan  registry  at  Exeter.  Before  1237  he  was  admitted  to 
a prebendal  stall  in  Exeter  Cathedral.  He  was  also  a Pre- 
bendary of  the  collegiate  Church  of  Bosham,  in  Sussex.  On 
May  18th,  1264,  he  was  appointed  Chancellor  of  Exeter 
Cathedral,  when  he  resigned  the  Archdeaconry  of  Barnstaple. 
The  prebends  and  the  chancellorship  he  had  until  his  death, 
in  July  or  August,  1268.  It  has  recently  been  established  by 
Sir  Travers  Twist  that  De  Bracton  was  buried  in  the  nave  of 
Exeter  Cathedral,  before  an  altar  dedicated  to  the  Virgin,  a 
little  to  the  south  of  the  entrance  to  the  choir,  at  which  a daily 
mass  was  regularly  said  for  the  benefit  of  his  soul  for  the  space 
of  three  centuries  after  his  decease — that  is,  until  the  reign  of 
Henry  VIII,  and  it  seems  to  have  been  always  known  as  De 
Bracton’s  chantry.  Although  doubt  exists  as  to  the  place  of 
his  birth,  there  can  be  no  question  as  to  the  place  of  his  burial. 
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The  life  of  this  eminent  jurist,  in  which  is  embodied  the  new 
information  supplied  by  the  registries  at  Exeter,  is  contained 
in  the  fourth  volume  of  the  new  Dictionary  of  National 
Biography.  The  three  places  that  have  been  conjecturally 
assigned  as  his  birthplaces  are  Bratton  Flemyng,  Bratton 
Clovelly  (Devon),  and  Bratton  Court,  near  Minehead. 

From  Bratton  Court  the  upper  road  was  followed  to 

dlhui’iclt, 

for  the  sake  of  the  magnificent  view  across  the  Holnicote  and 
Luccombe  valley,  to  Cloutsham  and  the  slopes  of  Dunkerry. 

On  the  party  having  assembled  in  the  Church, 

The  Bev.  F.  Hancock  said  the  earliest  part  of  the  Church 
was  the  tower,  except  the  east  wall  of  the  chancel  which 
probably  belonged  to  an  earlier  period  and  smaller  Church. 
The  porch  was  probably  originally  battlemented,  like  Crow- 
combe  and  Lydeard  St.  Lawrence.  The  north  aisle  was 
assigned  to  a date  about  the  beginning  of  the  15th  century. 
Originally,  a fine  screen  ran  across  the  Church,  of  which  a 
few  portions  still  remained.  This  screen  was  probably  de- 
stroyed by  a detachment  of  dragoons,  part  of  Sir  Hardresse 
Waller’s  brigade,  who  were  quartered  some  time  in  the  parish 
during  the  great  rebellion.  They,  or  some  ignorant  rabble 
incited  by  them,  must  have  wrecked  the  Church  and  destroyed 
all  the  painted  windows,  throwing  down  the  stone  altars,  and 
breaking  up  the  screen.  The  very  capitals  of  the  pillars  did 
not  escape  their  stupid  maliciousness.  The  discovery  of  one 
or  two  canon  balls  embedded  in  the  earth,  near  the  Church, 
seemed  to  point  to  some  engagement  having  taken  place  near 
it  during  the  civil  wars.  The  roof  of  the  north  aisle  was  one 
of  the  most  beautiful  in  Somersetshire.  It  had  moulded  ribs 
forming  panels  and  very  richly-carved  wall-plate  cornices. 
The  roof  was  originally  an  open  one.  The  walls  of  the  whole 
Cliurch  were  at  one  time  stencilled  or  painted,  and  during  the 
rcc.ent  restoration  of  the  Church  a group  of  the  Virgin  and 
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Child  was  found  painted  on  the  wall  beneath  the  east  window 
of  the  south  aisle,  in  such  a position  as  to  have  been  above  an 
altar. 

Mr.  Baeningham  pointed  out  that  the  curious  large  square 
bosses  on  the  roof  of  the  central  aisle,  bearing  painted  figures 
and  symbols,  are  from  an  earlier  roof.  They  were  cut  out 
bodily  from  the  solid  timbers,  and  affixed  as  bosses  to  the  new 
roof. 

The  Font  excited  much  interest.  It  seems  at  first  sight  to 
have  a stone  base  and  shaft,  with  an  octagonal  wooden  bason, 
with  panels  of  the  linen  pattern.  This  wooden  top  however 
is  easily  lifted  off,  and  underneath  there  is  a stone  bason  of 
bulbous,  tulip  shape,  which  may  very  probably  be  Saxon 
work.  The  wooden  casing  was  found,  some  years  ago,  buried 
some  feet  in  a mass  of  dirt  and  rubbish  in  the  tower,  and  was 
repaired  and  restored  to  the  place  for  which  it  must  have 
been  made. 

Outside  the  Church  there  is  a good  specimen  of  a church- 
yard cross,  and  also  what  seems  to  be  an  altar  tomb  of  good 
15th  century  work.  It  has  the  peculiarity,  exactly  like  an- 
other example  in  Porlock  churchyard,  of  bearing  good  carving 
upon  the  front  and  ends,  while  the  back  is  left  quite  rough,  as 
though  it  had  stood  against  a wall.  But  this  can  hardly  have 
been  the  case,  for  the  plinth  returns  round  the  back,  and  the 
slab  projects  as  much  over  the  back  as  over  the  front.  It  was 
suggested  that  these  are  examples  of  the  dole-stones  which  are 
common  in  Devonshire,  but  very  rare  in  Somerset. 

Leaving  Selworthy  Church,  with  its  unequalled  view,  the 
party  walked  through  the  beautiful  woods,  under  the  guidance 
of  Mr.  C.  T.  D.  Acland,  m.p.,  to  Holnicote,  where  refresh- 
ments were  kindly  provided,  and  from  hence,  after  a visit  to 
the  stables  to  see  the  fine  collection  of  stags’  heads,  drove 
back  to  Minehead  in  time  for  the  dinner  at  the  Beach  Hotel, 
the  President  in  the  Chair. 
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was  held  in  the  Town  Hall,  at  eight  o’clock,  and  was  largely 
attend  ed. 

gomijsdag  (Bstates. 

Bishop  Hobhouse  presented  to  the  Society  a coloured 
map  of  the  estates  in  Somerset  at  Domesday.  The  green 
colour,  he  said,  represented  the  vast  estates  of  the  Abbey  of 
Glastonbury.  Yellow  represented  estates  of  the  Crown,  dis- 
tributed throughout  the  county.  The  next  large  division  was 
the  lands  of  the  Bishop  of  W ells,  represented  in  purple.  They 
would  see  that  they  were  very  much  intermixed.  His  object 
was  to  urge  others  to  make  the  map  more  complete,  by  adding 
to  it,  on  a larger  scale  and  with  local  knowledge,  each  helper 
taking  his  own  locality.  Professor  Earle  had  told  him  he  once 
attempted  to  do  a similar  work  for  his  own  neighbourhood,  in 
the  eastern  part  of  the  county,  near  Bath.  The  Somerset 
Domesday  Survey  was  not  so  interesting  as  that  of  counties 
wEere  estates  remained  more  permanent.  We  have  remark- 
ably few  families  who  have  gone  on  from  Domesday  down- 
wards. He  believed  their  honourable  friend  in  the  Chair  was 
the  only  person  who  represents  a Domesday  estate  in  Somerset 
in  unbroken  descent.  By  1150  there  were  some  fifteen  or 
eighteen  large  estates  which  had  been  broken  up.  Besides 
the  diminution  in  the  size  of  the  estates  when  regranted,  there 
were  other  causes  tending  constantly  to  the  same  end.  The 
King  required  an  account  to  be  taken  of  so  many  Knights’ 
Fees ; so  all  these  large  estates  were  assessed,  and  bound  to 
produce,  at  the  Sovereign’s  call,  a number  of  men  in  armour. 
The  large  estates  were  growing  more  valuable  in  other  ways, 
but  were  diminishing  in  size.  This  imperfect  sketch  should 
remain  in  possession  of  the  Society,  and  he  left  it  there  in  the 
hope  that  others  may  take  up  the  subject.  He  would  be  very 
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glad  if  someone  would  take  up  the  subject  of  the  tenure  of 
land  in  the  county. 

Professor  Earle  said  we  were  very  much  indebted  to 
Bishop  Hobhouse,  and  he  thought,  if  his  object  could  be 
attained,  it  would  be  very  useful  for  historical  purposes.  It 
was  an  ideal  object,  but  in  some  instances  it  might  be  obtained. 
If  limited  to  Domesday,  it  exhibited  a sort  of  pattern  on  which 
the  historian  can  work ; but  it  would  perhaps  be  impossible 
(as  Bishop  Hobhouse  had  indicated)  for  any  large  area  to  go 
beyond  1300  in  tracing  the  succession  of  owners.  William’s 
distribution  of  land  was  arbitrary.  There  were  estates  that 
had  belonged  to  Bath  Abbey  centuries  before  he  became  The 
Conqueror.”  Many  hundreds — ^he  might,  without  much  strain, 
even  say  thousands — of  documents  existed  relating  to  terri- 
torial possessions  before  the  Conquest.  Then  came  a uniform 
military  arrangement  on  that  system  of  land  tenure  which  is 
known  as  the  feudal  system.  The  previous  land  system  was 
one  which  had  grown  up  step  by  step,  and  was  valuable  as 
being  the  expression  of  the  mind  of  the  nation  as  to  how  land 
should  be  distributed.  He  sincerely  joined  in  the  hope  that 
the  example  now  set  might  be  followed  by  others. 

Mr.  Seeding  read  a very  elaborate  paper  on  ‘'The  Ancient 
Monuments  of  the  British  Isles,”  illustrated  by  a large  number 
of  drawings,  which  is  printed  in  the  Second  Part. 


gag. 

Nearly  120  Members  left  Minehead  in  breaks,  etc.,  for  an 
excursion  to  Culbone,  the  most  western  parish  and  the  smallest 
Church  in  the  diocese.  There  was  a continuance  of  the  de- 
lightful weather  which  favoured  the  first  day’s  gathering,  and 
visitors  were  enabled  to  obtain  capital  views  of  the  beautiful 
scenery  for  which  the  neighbourhood  is  famous.  The  first 
halt  was  made  at 
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which  proved  to  he  too  small  to  take  in  all  the  party  at  one 
time. 

Here  the  Rev.  F.  Haxcock  gave  a few  interesting  details. 
He  mentioned  that  although  the  inhabitants  of  the  district 
numbered  only  430,  there  were  four  chapels  of  this  kind. 
He  thought  that  possibly  they  were  attached  to  gentlemen’s 
houses. 

Hr.  Buckle,  from  the  appearance  of  the  building,  sup- 
posed it  to  be  a true  district  Chapel,  and  not  a private  Chapel 
attached  to  a Manor  House.  It  was  a small  buildino:,  and  it 
was  remarkable  that  it  should  have  three  doors. 

Some  discussion  ensued  as  to  the  significance  of  there  being 
doors  opposite  each  other  in  the  north  and  south  walls. 

Professor  Eael  asked  whether  this  was  usual  in  any  except 
Norman  Churches,  and  suggested  that  the  architect  might 
have  had  the  idea  of  a cross  in  his  mind;  but 

The  Hox.  Secretaey  stated  that  this  arrangement  was 
universal  in  Churches  of  all  periods  in  the  south-eastern  part 
of  the  county  ; and 

Mr.  Buckle  thought  that  it  was  probably  an  arrangement 
to  enable  processions  to  be  held  in  small  Churches. 

Stopping  only  for  a short  time  to  see  an  interesting  doorway 
and  window  in  the  house  close  by  the  Chapel,  and  to  admire 
the  noted  chestnut  trees — said  to  be  the  finest  in  the  kingdom — 
the  carriages  passed  on  through  Porlock  to  the  gates  of  Ashley 
Combe.  By  the  kind  permission  of  the  tenant,  the  Baroness  de 
Taintegnie,  the  party  were  allowed  to  pass  by  the  private  road 
to  Culbone ; but  all  save  oue  or  two  small  carriages  were  left 
behind  on  account  of  the  narrowness  of  the  road. 

Culbone  Clnirrh 

was  reached,  after  a beautiful  walk  of  upwards  of  a mile — 
partly  among  thick  woods,  and  partly  along  the  terrace  over- 
hanging the  sea. 

O O 
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The  Church,  which  occupies,  with  its  Churchyard,  the  only 
patch  of  level  ground — and  that  only  a very  small  one — in  a 
steep,  wooded  ravine,  measures  only  33  feet  by  12  feet.  Small 
as  is  the  Church,  it  contains  several  points  of  great  interest. 

In  the  first  place,  Mr.  Sedding  pointed  out  that  the  north 
wall  and  a small  window  on  the  north  side  of  the  chancel  are 
probably  Saxon  work,  and  the  other  authorities  present  agreed 
with  him.  The  Font,  which  is  very  similar  to  that  at  Sel- 
worthy,  may  also  be  Saxon.  Then  this  little  Church  supplies 
another  example  of  the  use  of  wood  for  stone  in  a window  in 
the  north  side ; and  the  Screen,  with  carving  of  a Devonshire, 
rather  than  of  the  usual  Somerset  type,  is  an  excellent  bit  of 
work.  Rough  and  rude  as  it  is,  it  was  the  general  opinion  of 
the  Members  of  the  Society  that  it  would  be  a pity  to  disturb 
or  alter  any  portion  of  this  quaint  and  interesting  little  Church. 

Returning  to  the  carriages  by  the  same  path,  the  next  stop 
was  for  an  excellent  luncheon,  laid  in  a tent  on  the  cricket 
field  at  Porlock. 

foitloqli  Chuitcli. 

Mr.  Hook  said:  The  Church  at  Porlock  in  Somerset  is  dedi- 
cated to  the  service  of  God  under  the  name  of  St.  Dubricius. 
Dubricius  was  an  eminent  man  who  estab  ished  a large  college 
at  Llanfrawthir  on  the  Wye,  to  which  numbers  flocked,  and 
the  scholars  amounted  to  1,000,  bred  to  divinity  and  human 
learning.”  He  took  a leading  part  with  Germanus  and  Lupus 
in  the  Pelagian  controversy,  and  was  consecrated  Bishop  of 
Llandaflf  about  a.d.  470.  Afterwards  he  was  translated  to 
the  see  of  Caerleon,  the  metropolis  of  Wales.  It  may  be  con- 
jectured that  some  of  his  disciples  came  over  to  Porlock,  and 
there  founded  a Church,  but  there  are  no  traces  of  so  ancient 
a foundation.  In  a.d.  1120  the  remains  of  St.  Dubricius  were 
removed  from  the  Isle  of  Bardsey— where  he  had  been  buried 
about  A.D.  520 — to  Llandaff,  by  Urban,  the  Bishop  of  the 
diocese.  This  was  a notable  event,  and  it  seems  very  probable 
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that  in  commemoration  of  it,  our  Church  was  built  or  rebuilt. 
At  all  events,  the  tower  is  older  than  the  rest  of  the  Church, 
as  is  also  a monument  which  represents  a warrior  in  armour 
of  the  date  of  Richard  I,  and  the  piscina  in  the  chancel. 

The  first  thing  that  strikes  the  visitor  is  the  spire,  which  is 
of  wood,  and  truncated.  Whether  it  was  ever  broug-ht  to  a 
point  is  doubtful.  (History  of  Carhampt on,  98)  says 

that  the  top  was  blown  off  in  a storm,  but  there  is  no  evidence 
or  tradition  in  support  of  this ; and  so  when  it  was  restored, 
five  years  ago,  it  was  left  in  its  old,  quaint  form.  The  work 
of  restoration  was  very  carefully  carried  out  by  Mr.  Samson, 
who,  keeping  the  old  oak  beams  where  they  were  sound,  added 
supports  of  red  deal,  so  that  the  old  work  can  be  readily  dis- 
tinguished from  the  new.  The  shales,  as  before,  are  of  oak. 
Above  the  porch  is  a ^parvise,’  called  generally  the  priest’s 
chamber.  This  can,  at  present,  only  be  entered  from  outside ; 
but  originally  there  may  have  been  a door  into  the  Church, 
as  it  was  probably  used  by  the  sacristan  or  the  care-taker  of 
the  Church.  To  the  west  of  the  porch,  outside,  is  an  altar 
tomb  of  very  early  date.  It  has  the  five  wounds  in  the  centre 
panel,  and  on  the  east  end  is  a portcullis.  It  probably  was 
the  altar  of  one  of  the  many  small  chapels  of  which  there  are 
traces  in  the  neighbourhood,  but  which  at  the  Reformation 
were  broken  up  or  put  to  other  purposes.  It  is  to  be  placed 
inside  the  Church. 

On  entering  the  Church  the  eye  is  at  once  struck  by  the 
fine  canopied  tomb  standing  in  the  eastern  arch  of  the  arcade, 
with  the  recumbent  figures  of  a knight  and  his  lady  in  alabaster. 
The  knight  is  in  armour  of  the  time  of  Henry  Y : he  wears 
the  cuirass,  with  a richly  sculptured  bawdrick  round  the  hips ; 
his  long  sword  is  supported  by  a belt,  falling  diagonally  from 
the  waist  to  the  left  side,  the  hilt  being  decorated  with  the 
sacred  monogram  ; the  arms  are  protected  by  rerebraces,  fan 
shaped  elbow-pieces  and  vambraces,  and  the  hands  by  cuffed 
gauntlets ; he  has  his  “ cuisses  on  his  thighs,”  and  sollerets  to 
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the  feet ; his  rouelle  spurs  are  attached  by  buckle-straps  pas- 
sing over  the  insteps  : he  wears  a collar  and  badge,  and  his 
bascinet  is  encircled  by  a wreath,  probably  intended  for  roses 
and  rose  leaves  (not  grapes  and  vine  leaves,  as  Savage  con- 
jectures, p.  102):  his  head  lies  upon  a helmet,  composed 
of  a lion’s  head  erased : his  feet  rest  upon  a lion.  The  lady 
wears  a mitred  head-dress,  richly  diapered,  and  encircled 
by  a coronet  of  fleur-de-lis  : she  is  clad  in  a mantle  fastened 
over  the  breast  by  tasselled  cordons,  and  beneath  this  she 
wears  the  surcoat,  and  under  this  the  kirtle  : she  has  a double 
chain  round  her  neck,  with  a pendant,  and  an  ornamental 
girdle:  her  feet  rest  on  what  is  supposed  to  be  a boar. 
(Roscoe  Gibbs,  in  the  Porlock  Monuments,  p.  52  seq.)  It  is 
the  monument  of  Sir  John,  4th  Baron  Harington,  and  his 
wife,  Elizabeth  Courtenay.  He  died  in  1417  ; she  survived 
him  several  years,  and  married  Sir  William,  1st  Baron 
Bonville,  K.G.,  whose  connubial  happiness  was  cut  short  by 
decapitation  in  1480.  The  monument  has  evidently  been 
moved,  and  the  shafts  and  canopy  have  been  ruthlessly  cut  to 
place  it  in  its  present  position.  It  probably  stood  in  the 
second  bay  of  the  south  aisle,  where  was  the  Chantry  Chapel,” 
or  Chapelof  St.  Mary,’'’  founded  in  accordance  with  the  will 
of  John  de  Harington.  To  the  east  stood  the  Chantry  altar, 
and  the  piscina  still  remains.  Mr.  E-oscoe  Gibbs  tells  us  that 
twm  other  monuments  exist, — one  at  Bromsgrove,  to  Sir 
Humphrey  Stafford  and  his  lady  (1450);  the  other  at  Tong, 
to  Sir  W.  and  Lady  Vernon  (c,  1467),“-so  like  the  Porlock 
monument  that  they  must  have  been  by  the  same  artist. 

Against  the  north-east  wall  of  the  chancel  is  a fine  “Easter 
tomb.”  It  is  conjectured  by  Savage  that  it  was  the  ancient 
altar  of  the  Church ; but  it  is  hardly  of  a large  enough  size, 
nor  has  it  the  five  crosses  on  the  slab.  In  the  centre  panel  of 
the  front  are  displayed  the  five  wounds  on  a shield,  and  in  the 
right  corner  is  the  sacred  monogram.  On  the  west  side  the 
chief  ornament  is  a Tudor  rose  within  a cinquefoiled  quatre- 
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foil ; all  tlie  others  are  trefoiled.  On  the  east  end  is  a carved 
shield^  with  the  emblems  of  the  Passion.  This  is  given  in 
Parker’s  Concise  Glossary  of  Architecture^  as  a type  of  an 
altar  tomb  (p.  11). 

On  the  south-east  side  of  the  chancel  is  a very  fine  EE.  pis- 
cina. This  was  discovered  by  the  Rector,  filled  up  with  rubble 
and  covered  with  a thick  coating  of  mortar,  in  1875.  It  has 
a trefoiled  head,  and  a double  drain.  At  the  south-east  of  the 
chancel  there  is  a small  chapel,  now  used  as  a vestry.  What 
this  was  originally,  cannot  be  said.  It  is  too  small  for  a Lady 
ChajDel,  nor  is  there  any  piscina.  It  may  have  been  a sacristry, 
but  in  that  case  there  would  have  been  a lavatory  or  piscina. 
It  is  in  a very  dilapidated  condition,  and  if  restored  at  all,  will 
have  to  be  almost  entirely  rebuilt. 

Mention  has  been  made  of  the  crusader,  of  the  time  of 
Richard  I.  The  monument  lies  in  a circular  arch  let  into  the 
thickness  of  the  wall,  at  the  south-west  side.  He  is  in  chain 
mail,  cross-legged,  his  right  hand  on  his  sword,  his  left  arm 
supporting  the  oblong  shield,  and  his  feet  resting  on  a lion. 
It  is  the  monument  of  Sir  Simon  Fitz  Roges  or  Roger,  the 
supposed  founder  of  the  Church,  and  a great  benefactor  to  the 
place.  He  is  said  to  have  fought  in  two  crusades.  There  is 
a monument  almost  exactly  identical  in  the  Museum  at  York. 
To  the  east  of  this  arch  is  a small  one,  apparently  intended 
for  a child,  but  there  is  nothing  to  show  what  it  really  was. 
The  font  is  late  15th  century^ 

It  seems  probable  that  like  many,  if  not  most.  Churches  in 
this  part  of  Somerset,  Porlock  had  a rood-screen.  A small 
window,  just  by  the  groove  in  the  ceiling  which  marks  off  the 
chancel,  would  seem  to  be  a rood-screen  window ; but  no 
traces  of  such  a screen  have  been  found.  The  roof  in  the 
south  aisle  is  a very  fine  specimen  of  the  pointed  waggon-roof; 
but  that  in  the  main  aisle  is  poor—in  fact,  it  is  merely  patch- 
work,  and  will  have  to  be  entirely  re-constructed.  The  wall  on 
the  north-east  is  much  out  of  the  perpendicular,  but  it  is  Early 
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Englisli  work,  and  it  is  hoped  it  will  not  have  to  he  rebuilt. 
The  tower  is  a noble  specimen  of  Early  English  building. 

Returning  to  the  churchyard,  it  is  necessary  to  speak  of  the 
old  cross.  Mr.  Pooley,  in  his  work  on  Somersetshire  Crosses, 
falls  foul  of  the  people  of  Porlock  for  sufiering  the  ^stately 
cross  ’ in  their  churchyard  to  fall  unheeded  into  irretrievable 
decay.  He  also  laments  that  the  old  Market  Cross,  with  its 
many  interesting  associations,  has  been  allowed  to  disappear; 
he  fears  that  the  Churchyard  Cross  will  soon  share  its  fate. 
It  is,  indeed,  a pity  that  the  former  ‘ relic  of  antiquity  ’ has 
disappeared ; but  where  it  has  gone  to,  or  when  it  was  de- 
molished, no  one  knows.  There  is  also  considerable  doubt  as 
to  where  it  stood.  A very  old  man,  now  dead,  could  remember 
when  the  old  Market  House  was  pulled  down,  but  he  could 
not  ‘‘mind”  the  Market  Cross.  A stone,  evidently  part  of  a 
cross,  was  found,  the  other  day,  built  into  the  wail  of  a cottage 
which  was  being  pulled  down.  This  may  have  been  part  of 
the  missing  cross.  It  is  of  considerable  size,  and  of  different 
stone  to  the  Churchyard  Cross.  Here,  also,  we  may  state  that 
the  old  stoup  for  holy  water  w^as  discovered  by  Mr.  Samson 
in  a cottage  pigstye,  and  brought  back  to  the  Church.  The 
old  Churchyard  Cross  is  now  probably  in  the  same  condition 
as  it  has  been  for  centuries.  It  might  be  repaired  by  adding 
a new  head,  but  “ new^  fashions  don’t  fit  old  folks ! At  all 
events,  we  may  be  sure  that  this  and  the  other  interesting 
monuments  at  Porlock  wdll  be  carefully  and  skillfully  dealt 
with  by  Mr.  Sedding,  without  whose  advice  nothing  will  be 
done. 

The  following  letter  was  received  by  Mr.  Hook  from  Mrs. 
Halliday : 

“West  View,  Torquay,  May  29th,  1889. 

“I  send  a brief  sketch  of  my  views  respecting  the  very 
interesting  monument  in  the  Church  of  St.  Dubricius,  at 
Porlock.  If  you  consider  this  sketch  of  sufficient  interest  to 
be  worth  the  notice  of  the  very  distinguished  visitors  whom 
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you  will  have  shortly  the  privilege  of  welcoming,  I shall  feel 
greatly  honoured. 

“ A natural  feeling  of  surprise  is  experienced  by  visitors  at 
the  frst  sight  of  so  costly  a monument  in  a small  parish  Church ; 
situated  in  a district  which,  in  former  times,  was  so  lonely  and 
remote  as  Porlock. 

“ The  present  position  of  the  tomb  is,  of  course,  quite  anoma- 
lous, for  though  it  stands  under  one  of  the  arches  which  divide 
the  nave  from  the  south  aisle,  the  present  situation  cannot  be  the 
original  site,  as  the  arch  runs  through  the  soffit  of  the  canopy. 
Mr.  Poscoe  Gibbs,  in  his  notes  to  the  illustrations  of  The 
Porlock  Monuments,  remarks  that  the  prominent  architectural 
feature  of  the  monument  is  the  unusual  elevation  of  the  canopy. 
The  present  height  of  the  monument  from  the  floor  is  12  feet 
7 inches;  when  the  monument  was  architecturally  complete, 
its  height  would  have  reached  14  feet,  or  nearly  three  times  its 
greatest  width.  The  original  design  would  necessarily  include 
a screen  for  the  purpose  of  enclosing  the  monument  in  a 
Chantry.  This  Chantry  is  termed  in  the  Patent  Roll,  14th 
of  Edward  lY.  (the  time  of  the  foundation  of  the  Chantry) 
‘‘the  Chapel  of  the  Blessed  Mary.”  The  notchings  at  the 
base  of  the  eastern  impost  of  the  arcade,  and  on  the  west  side 
of  the  second  pier  from  the  east,  still  exist  as  clear  proofs  that 
a screen  once  existed.  Possibly,  when  the  Chantry  was  sup- 
pressed, in  1547,  the  monument  was  moved,  and  the  frieze  and 
cornice  then  destroyed,  in  order  to  force  the  monument  into 
its  strange  and  inharmonious  position. 

“ It  will  at  once  be  obvious  to  the  visitor  that  the  effigies 
and  the  canopy  are  of  different  periods— the  history  of  the 
Lords  of  Porlock,  the  actual  foundation  of  the  Chantry  in 
1473,  and  the  ultimate  descent  of  the  manor,  seem  to  supply 
an  adequate  explanation.  Seeing  how  vast  were  the  Har- 
ington  estates,  and  that  John,  fourth  Baron  Harington,  and 
Elizabeth  Courtenay,  his  wife,  were,  in  the  Patent  Roll  above 
alluded  to,  the  founders  of  the  Chantry,  which  was  termed 
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the  Chantry  of  John,  late  Lord  Harington,  and  Elizabeth, 
his  wife,^’  and  that  his  manor  of  Uggeburgh,  Co.  Devon,  was, 
by  his  will,  devised  to  found  this  Chantry,  the  natural  inference 
seems  to  follow  that  the  effigies  commemorate  the  original 
founders  of  the  Chantry,  that  is,  of  John,  fourth  Baron  Har- 
ington, who  died  1417,  and  of  his  widow,  Elizabeth  Courtenay, 
daughter  of  Edward,  third  Earl  of  Devon,  long  his  survivor ; 
she  died  in  1472. 

“ Lord  Harington  filled  very  important  positions  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  Y ; the  Letters  Patent,  which  authorised  the 
founding  of  the  Chantry,  were  only  granted  in  the  14th  of 
Edward  IV.  His  vast  estates  ultimately  devolved  upon 
Cecily  Bonville,  only  daughter  and  heir  of  William  Bonville, 
Lord  Harington,  junior,  who,  at  the  age  of  sixteen,  became 
the  wife  of  Thomas  Grey,  Marquis  of  Dorset,  K.G.,  son  of 
Edward  the  Fourth’s  Queen. 

‘^For  further  explanatory  details.  The  Porlock  Monuments^ 
may  be  referred  to,  respecting  the  parentage  and  history  of 
Cecily  Bonville,  who,  upon  the  death  of  Thomas  Grey,  re- 
married Henry  Stafibrd,  Earl  of  Wiltshire,  and  died  about 
1527.” 

Mr.  E.  Buckle  pointed  out  that  a space  was  left  bare  im- 
mediately over  the  forehead  of  the  knight  in  the  Harington 
monument,  apparently  for  an  inscription ; and  he  mentioned 
that  a carved  inscription,  unfortunately  much  mutilated  and 
now  illegible,  occurred  in  a similar  position  on  the  Luttrell 
monument  to  the  north  of  the  altar  in  Dunster  Church.  He 
asked  whether  anyone  could  recollect  a similar  feature  else- 
where, and 

One  of  the  Members  replied  that  he  had  seen  the  words 
“Jesu  mercy”  in  a similar  position  upon  a monument  in 
Derbyshire. 

1 A Description  of  the  Monument  and  Effigies  in  Porlock  Church,  Somerset^ 
by  Maria  Halliday,  Torquay,  1882. 
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On  arriving  at  Luccombe,  Mr.  Buckle  made  some  remarks 
on  the  Church.  He  said  it  was  another  specimen  of  the  type 
of  the  Churches  they  had  seen  during  the  last  two  days.  It 
was  very  like  the  one  at  Porlock,  only  it  had  a Perpendicular 
arcade.  He  called  attention  to  the  capitals  of  the  arcade, 
some  of  which  were  carved  in  a manner  common  in  Devon- 
shire, while  others  were  quite  plain.  There  was  a fine  altar 
tomb  in  the  tower,  which  must  have  been  removed  there  from 
some  other  place. ^ It  had  one  blank  shield,  while  all  the  other 
panels  were  filled  up  with  curious  kinds  of  foliage.  There 
was  another  instance  in  that  Church  of  the  double  piscina  of 
Early  English  date.  The  pulpit  and  reading  desk  were  fine 
specimens  of  late  wood-work.  One  feature  of  interest  was 
the  tomb  of  Dr.  Byam,  Hector  of  Luccombe  in  the  time  of 
Charles  I,  and  an  ardent  Boyalist.  He  assisted  in  raising  a 
troop  to  serve  in  the  King’s  army,  in  which  four  of  his  sons 
were  captains.  On  the  triumph  of  the  Puritans,  his  wife  and 
daughter  were  drowned  in  attempting  to  flee  from  the  country. 
Byam  accompanied  Charles  to  the  Scilly  Isles  and  Jersey,  and 
it  is  interesting  to  know  that  he  lived  to  see  the  restoration  of 
the  monarchy,  and  that  his  sons  lived  to  attain  eminence. 
The  Churchwardens'’  Accounts  kept  in  the  vestry  go  back  to 
the  year  1619,  and  are  exceedingly  well  kept. 

On  the  way  home  from  Luccombe,  at  the  cross  roads  near 
Tivington,  commanding  a view  of  the  Porlock  Valley, 

Mr.  USSHEK  gave  a short  address  on  the  geological  features 
of  the  district.  There  were,  he  said,  around  and  below  them, 
in  the  higher  lands  and  the  valley  opening  on  Porlock  bay, 
records  of  three  great  epochs  of  geological  change.  These 

1 A resident  states  tliat  it  was  removed  to  its  present  position  from  the  south 
aisle. 
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constituted  the  pre-historic  archie ology  of  the  district.  He 
asked  them  to  suppose  a deep  trench  or  section  carved  through 
North  Hill,  across  the  Porlock  valley,  and  through  the  heights 
of  Dunkery  on  the  other  side,  so  as  to  expose  the  rocks  to 
a very  considerable  depth.  They  would  then  find  that  the 
Porlock  valley  was  composed  of  Red  Marls,  Sandstones,  and 
Gravels  of  the  Triassic  or  New  Red  Sandstone  formation, 
resting  on  Slates  and  Grits  of  the  same  character  as  those 
forming  the  higher  lands  of  Dunkery,  Grabbist  Hill,  and 
North  Hill— namely,  Devonian  rocks.  But  it  would  also  be 
seen  that  whilst  the  Slates  and  Grits  of  the  Devonian  for- 
mation occurred  in  beds  which  had  been  much  disturbed  and 
flexured  from  their  originally  horizontal  position,  the  Triassic 
rocks,  though  highly  inclined,  and  displaced  along  fractures, 
technically  called  Faults,  were  not  curved,  and,  moreover, 
rested  on  the  planed  edges  of  the  Devonian  strata.  Near 
Selworthy  a patch  of  Rhgetic  and  Lias  beds,  let  down  by  a 
Fault,  proves  the  extension  of  the  Blue  Anchor  and  Watchet 
Liassic  rocks  over  the  Porlock  valley. 

The  position  of  the  Triassic  and  newer  rocks  in  a depression 
carved  out  of  the  Devonian  strata,  indicates  a considerable 
gap  of  unrepresented  time  between  these  epochs.  No  records 
of  the  geological  history  of  Porlock  valley  during  the  ages 
subsequent  to  the  deposition  of  the  Lias,  whilst  the  Oolites  of 
Bath  and  Frome,  and  the  Green  Sands  of  the  Blackdowns 
were  deposited,  are  preserved  in  the  neighbourhood. 

The  third  class  of  phenomena  represented  by  the  alluvial 
flats,  superficial  gravels,  and  the  submerged  forest  traces  on 
the  coasts,  is  so  recent  as  to  belong  to  the  border-land  which 
separates  the  geological  from  the  archaBological  domain. 

He  asked  them  to  carry  their  minds  back  to  a time  long 
before  the  hills  on  which  they  stood  existed : when  the  waters 
of  the  Devonian  sea  covered  Cornwall,  Devon,  and  Somerset, 
extending,  perhaps,  to  the  foot  of  the  Malvern  Hills,  and  laved 
an  ancient  land  in  Wales,  drained  by  the  rivers  of  the  period. 

Series,  Fol.  XV,  1889,  Part  1. 
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In  such  rivers,  and  in  lakes  or  fiords,  the  Old  Ked  Sandstone 
was  accumulating  during  part  of  the  Devonian  epoch.  Before 
the  land  of  Somerset  appeared,  many  thousands  of  feet  of 
Devonian  strata  had  been  deposited,  and  upon  them  succeeded 
an  extensive  accumulation  of  Carboniferous  beds.  Then  there 
came  a time  when  the  old  sea  bed  was  raised,  and  the  south- 
western counties  for  ages  suffered  the  gnawing  of  Time’s 
agents ; rain,  rivers,  and  perhaps  the  sea,  removing  many 
thousands  of  feet  of  strata,  and  exposing  the  lower  beds  of  the 
Devonian  starta  on  North  Hill,  Gfrabbist,  and  the  slopes  of 
Dunkery.  The  only  relic  of  this  great  period  of  waste  we 
have  is  furnished  by  the  Triassic  rocks,  which  show  by  their 
distribution  the  relations  of  land  and  water  during  the  Triassic 
period.  There  was  then  a double  connection  on  either  side  of 
Grabbist  Hill  with  the  Triassic  area  of  Minehead  and  Dunster; 
so  that  Grabbist  and  Heydon  Down  would  have  formed  an 
island.  The  Liassic  sea  also  extended  from  Watchet,  through 
these  water-ways,  to  Selworthy  and  Wotton  Courtney,  and  over 
the  Porlock  valley. 

It  was  a common  mistake  to  suppose  the  hills  of  a country 
to  be  everlasting : they  were  so,  certainly,  in  the  sense 
that  every  geological  epoch  had  its  hills  and  valleys.  But, 
bearing  in  mind  the  two  geological  axioms, — that  all  sedi- 
mentary strata  were  originally  deposited  in  more  or  less  hori- 
zontal beds  in  the  sea,  lakes,  or  rivers  ; and  that  the  sea  level 
is  of  all  mutable  things  the  most  immutable, — the  existence 
above  sea  level  of  bent  or  highly  inclined  sedimentary  strata, 
proves  the  fugitive  nature  of  the  land  surface. 

The  main  cause  of  the  great  earth  movements  by  which 
these  changes  in  the  relation  of  sea  and  land  have  been  brought 
about,  is  the  contraction  of  the  earth’s  crust  unequally  in  the 
process  of  secular  cooling,  by  which  it  has  here  and  there 
to  accommodate  itself  to  the  shrinking  nucleus,  and  so  the 
horizontal  beds  of  rock  in  the  areas  affected  are  crinkled  and 
puckered  up,  so  as  to  occupy  a restricted  space.  Bain  and 
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rivers  are  the  main  factors  in  the  production  of  natural  scenery. 
The  rainfall  seeks  the  lower  levels,  where  the  comparative 
softness  of  the  rocks,  or  the  presence  of.  dislocations  or  joints, 
affords  most  facility  for  its  descent,  and  in  process  of  time  the 
tiny  chnnnels  become  rivers,  valleys,  gorges,  and  alluvial  flats, 
such  as  the  flat  between  Heydon  Down,  Holnicote,  and  Porlock 
Bay.  The  submerged  forest  indicates  a recent  elevation  of 
the  land,  succeeded  by  submergence. 


Sh(| 

The  President  in  the  Chair. 

Mr.  Walters,  of  Stoke-sub-Hamdon,  read  a paper  de- 
scriptive of  some  explorations  at  Stoke,  upon  the  site  of  the 
Beauchamp  Castle,  which  is* printed  in  the  Second  Part. 

li[raldii{  ©iles. 

Mr.  E.  Buckle  followed  with  some  remarks  on  heraldic 
tiles.  He  said  there  were  a number  of  these  at  Dunster 
and  Old  Cleeve  in  a remarkably  good  state  of  preservation. 
There  were  one  or  two  things  with  regard  to  these  tiles  to 
which  he  wished  to  call  attention.  In  the  first  place,  there  was 
considerable  uncertainty  as  to  whose  arms  they  were  intended 
to  bear,  because  they  had  not  got  any  tinctures,  or  any  indica- 
tion of  tinctures.  Several  families  bore  the  same  charges  with 
different  tinctures,  and  it  was  impossible  to  say  what  family 
the  maker  had  in  his  mind  when  he  cut  those  tiles.  Similar 
tiles  were  found  in  Leighland  Chapel,  St.  Decuman’s,  Dunster, 
Cleeve,  Wells  Cathedral  and  Palace,  Tintinhull,  Stoke,  and 
Poyntington,  and  elsewdiere.  The  question  which  arose  was 
whether  it  was  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  owners  of  the 
arms  depicted  on  those  tiles  had  any  connection  whatever  with 
the  buildings  in  which  they  were  found.  From  the  varied 
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positions  in  which  they  were  found  it  seemed  more  probable 
that  when  a Church  was  to  be  restored,  the  restorers  sent 
to  the  tile  makers  for  tiles,  and  they  took  stock  patterns. 
And  this  led  them  to  a very  interesting  point.  The  arms  of 
the  whole  of  these  tiles  were  Somerset  arms,  as  far  as  they 
were  identified ; and  that  seemed  to  point  to  the  fact  that 
there  was  a tile  manufactory  in  Somerset  in  the  13th  century. 
That  was  an  interesting  fact,  and  he  should  like  to  know  where 
this  manufactory  was,  and  what  clay  was  used.  They  could 
not  be  guided  in  any  way  by  the  colour  of  the  tiles  in  deciding 
whose  arms  were  represented ; for  the  colours  were  usually 
red  and  buff.  It  sometimes  varied,  and  in  some  cases  was  a 
dark  neutral  tint,  and  in  others  they  had  a green  glaze  and 
brown  glaze.  But,  generally  speaking,  the  clay  of  which 
these  tiles  were  made  was  of  a diill  red,  and  the  material 
which  was  inlaid  on  that  was  white ; and  these  Tvere  the  only 
two  colours  available.  The  proper  method  of  using  these  tAvo 
colours  Avas  this.  The  field  of  the  shield  should  be  formed  of 
the  material  of  the  tile  itself,  and  so  should  always  be  red, 
while  the  primary  charges  should  always  be  inlaid,  and  so 
ap2)ear  white  or  yellow.  Any  secondary  charges  upon  these 
should  be  red,  and  so  on.  The  consequence  of  this  was  that 
they  might  get  a shield  represented  on  the  tile  in  precisely  the 
contraiy  tincture  to  that  Avhich  it  ought  to  have.  These  were 
all  the  general  remarks  he  had  to  offer.  He  did  not  think  it 
was  worth  Avhile  at  that  time  to  go  through  a list  of  the  tiles 
he  had  found  there,  or  the  Somerset  families  which  were  as- 
sociated with  them,^  but  he  should  like  to  mention  some  which 
Avere  not  identified.  He  had  got  a list  in  all  of  tAventy-seven 
tiles  of  different  coats  of  arms,  but  there  were  a few  which  he 
had  not  been  able  to  identify  with  any  family  in  Somerset. 
He  Avould  read  them  to  the  Meeting,  so  that  anyone  might 
make  a suggestion  as  to  Avhom  they  belonged.  They  were  as 
follow  : — Fretty  enyruilcd;  three  cinquefoils  tuw  and  one^  on  a 

1 These  particulars  will  be  found  in  Part  II. 
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chief  three  more  of  the  same;  party  per  yale,  a hend  between 
six  crosses  patonce  ; on  a bend  cotised  three  cinquefoils ; a fess 
between  six  crosses  fleury. 

The  Chairman  thought  there  was  one  consideration  which 
nailitated  against  Mr.  Buckle’s  theory  as  to  the  sending  out  of 
stock  tiles.  In  those  days  of  heraldry,  the  arms  were  re- 
garded as  the  signature  of  the  family,  and  he  did  not  think  it 
likely  that  a large  manufacturer  of  tiles  would  forge  somebody 
else’s  arms,  and  send  out  those  of  Beauchamp,  De  Mohun, 
or  any  other  arms  people  liked  to  send  for. 

A few  remarks  were  made  by  Dr.  NoRRiS,  in  which  he 
expressed  the  opinion  that  there  might  be  something  in  Mr. 
Buckle’s  theory,  because  he  fancied  that  stock  tiles,  such  as 
those  bearing  the  arms  of  the  King  of  the  Homans  and  his 
son,  might  have  been  used  for  several  generations. 

Mr.  Morland  then  read  a paper  on  “St.  Bridget’s  Church, 
near  Glastonbury  printed  in  Part  II.  Several  other  papers 
were  taken  as  read,  and  the  meeting  closed  with  a vote  of 
thanks  to  the  Directors  for  the  use  of  the  Town  Hall. 


Jag. 

A very  large  number  of  Members  started  from  the  Town 
Hall  for  Dunster,  Cleeve  Abbey,  and  Blue  Anchor. 

The  first  halt  was  made  at 

loujfir  IWaiisIi,  iunstfi[. 

This  is  one  of  the  old  manor  houses  alluded  to  by  Mr. 
Luttrell  in  his  address  before  the  Society.  The  party,  on 
assembling  in  front  of  the  house,  were  addressed  by 

Mr.  Buckle,  who  said  that  he  knew  nothing  of  its  history, 
but  his  impression  was  that  this  house  belonged  to  the  Stewk- 
leys  in  the  16th  century,  and  passed  to  the  Luttrells  by  the 
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marriage  of  George  Luttrell  to  Miss  Stewkley.  It  was  a 
mediaBval  house,  and  the  porch  was  in  a very  good  state  of 
preservation.  There  were  two  buttresses,  below,  and  imme- 
diately over  the  porch  was  a little  chapel.  There  could  be 
no  doubt  that  it  was  a chapel,  because  there  remained  the 
piscina,  and  on  either  side  of  the  east  window  there  were  two 
corbels,  one  above  the  other,  which  were  clearly  intended  to 
carry  images. 

A brief  inspection  of  this  interesting  place  was  made.  It  is 
now  in  the  occupation  of  Mr.  Maynard,  formerly  gamekeeper 
to  H.R.H.  Prince  Albert.  From  here  a move  was  made  to 

iunstei;. 

The  fine  old  oak  room  of  the  Luttrell  Arms  Hotel,  with  its 
richly-timbered  roof,  was  the  first  place  inspected.  There  is 
in  the  hotel  one  of  the  plaster  mantel-pieces  for  which  West 
Somerset  is  peculiar.  It  has  a bas-relief  representing,  it  was 
suggested  the  story  of  Actaeon,  but  this  does  not  seem  to  suit 
the  representation.  There  were  also  theories  that  it  might 
be  the  story  of  Lazarus  being  licked  by  dogs,  or  one  of 
Boccaccio’s  stories  of  a woman  torn  to  pieces  by  dogs  for 
unchastity. 

In  the  north  wing  of  the  hotel  there  remains  a fine  specimen 
of  15th  century  timber  building.  The  rooms  on  the  first  floor 
of  this  wing  were  originally  ap|)roached  from  an  external 
gallery,  precisely  as  in  the  case  of  the  old  coaching  inns, 
which  are  now  so  fast  disappearing.  Perhaps  the  previous 
existence  of  this  gallery  may  be  regarded  as  some  slight 
evidence  that  the  house  was  already  an  inn  in  the  15th  century. 

gaittt 

On  leaving  the  hotel,  a brief  glance  was  given  at  the  oct- 
agonal building  erected  by  George  Luttrell,  about  the  year 
1600,  as  a yarn  market.  On  the  vane  are  cut  the  initials  G.L. 
and  the  date  1647;  but  George  Luttrell  died  in  1629.  Per- 
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haps  Francis  Luttrell  replaced  the  vane  at  the  date  mentioned, 
and  ordered  his  grandfather’s  initials  to  be  cut  upon  it,  as  they 
may  have  been  upon  the  original  vane. 

fflhurith. 

A short  walk  brought  the  party  to  the  Vicarage  grounds, 
from  the  lawn  of  which  there  is  a very  comprehensive  view  of 
the  Church. 

Mr.  Buckle  said,  standing  where  they  were,  they  were 
looking  upon  the  farm  yard  of  the  Priory.  Beyond  that  were 
the  domestic  buildings  of  the  Priory,  with  what  corresponded 
to  a cloister  in  a real  Abbey.  So  far  as  he  knew,  there  were 
never  more  than  a few  monks  in  this  Priory,  and  it  was  really 
more  in  the  nature  of  a farm  house  than  a complete  Abbey. 
So  far  as  he  could  see,  there  was  no  indication  that  there  had 
ever  been  a cloister,  although  there  did  appear  to  have  been  a 
cloister  court.  The  buildings  in  which  the  monks  dwelt  were 
those  with  the  tiled  roof  a little  west.  The  farm  yard  lay 
immediately  below  them.  There  was  a barn,  and  immediately 
adjoining  was  a rough  gateway.  That  barn  was  not  the  tithe 
barn.  The  large  barn  they  passed  on  the  way  from  the  station 
was  supposed  to  have  been  the  tithe  barn,  and  the  one  just 
below  them  was  the  farmer’s ; the  monks  themselves  being  the 
farmers. 

In  the  garden  of  the  Vicarage  was  an  ancient  pigeon-house, 
with  stone  nests  fixed  all  round  the  walls ; and  there  was  a 
ladder  in  the  centre  which  moved  round  on  a pivot,  and  enabled 
the  keeper  to  go  the  round  of  the  nests.  It  was  very  seldom 
that  these  ladders  were  found  in  situ. 

Going  into  the  Church,  Mr.  Buckle  addressed  the  Society 
on  the  history  of  the  building.  The  oldest  parts,  as  far  as  he 
knew,  were  of  the  time  of  William  de  Mohun,  who  came  over 
with  the  Conqueror  and  was  given  the  manor  of  Dunster  as  a 
reward  for  his  services.  He  granted  the  Church  of  Dunster 
to  the  Abbey  of  Bath,  in  order  that  the  Church  might  be  built 
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and  raised,  ut  ecclesiam  edificent  et  exaltent'^  Tliis  showed 
that  there  was  an  old  Saxon  parish  Church  before  the  Xormans 
came  there,  and  before  the  monks  had  anything  to  do  with  it. 
Immediately  afterwards  the  Bath  Abbey  established  a cell  at 
Dimster ; a very  small  one,  having  not  more  than  three  or  six 
monks,  but  they  seemed  to  have  done  their  duty  to  the  Church. 
There  was  evidence  that  the  Xorman  monks  rebuilt  the  whole 
of  the  Church.  The  walls  of  the  early  Church  must  have 
been  very  considerably  loftier  than  the  walls  of  the  present 
Church,  but  finishing  with  a flat  ceiling,  the  actual  hehrht  of 
the  Church  might  not  be  higher  than  the  ridge  of  the  present 
roof.  There  were  considerable  alterations  made  in  the  Church 
by  Beginald  de  Mohun,  who  did  a great  deal  in  Church  build- 
ing, and  was  the  benefactor  of  Cleve  and  Bruton  Priories. 
There  was  a long  Early  English  chancel  beyond  the  tower, 
and  indications  of  Early  English  work  elsewhere.  There  was 
an  arch  in  the  southern  transept  that  seemed  to  show  that  the 
Early  English  Church  was  cruciform.  Bit  by  bit  the  Church 
was  taken  down,  and  practically  it  was  entirely  rebiult. 
Almost  all  that  was  west  of  the  tower  was  of  the  fifteenth 
century,  and  the  tower  itself  was  of  the  date  1443.^  A copy 
of  the  orio-inal  contract  for  the  building  of  the  tower  was  in 
the  possession  of  Mr.  Luttrell.  Before  the  monks  came  there, 
there  must  have  been  a parish  priest ; and  after  the  monks 
were  established,  there  was  a secular  vicar  of  the  parish,  and 
the  vicar  and  his  parishioners  seemed  not  to  have  hit  it  off 
very  well  with  the  monks.  In  1499,  these  disputes  reached 
such  a pitch  that  an  appeal  was  made  to  the  Bishop,  who 
appointed  three  arbitrators,  one  of  whom  was  Abbot  Bichard 
of  Glastonbury;  another,  Thomas  Tremayle,  a Judge;  and 
the  third,  Thomas  Gilbert,  Doctor  of  Canon  Law.  The 
arbitrators  decided  that  for  the  future  the  Church  should  be 
divided  into  two  structures ; the  monks  to  have  the  part  east 
of  the  tower,  and  the  parishioners  that  west  of  the  tower. 

1 Printed  in  Dunster  and  its  Lords,  p.  134. 
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The  immediate  effect  of  that  was  that  the  rood  screen  was 
required  in  its  present  position,  and  the  handsome  screen  they 
saw  before  them  was  the  result.  It  was  very  valuable  histori- 
cally, because  they  were  able  to  fix  the  date  of  it  at  about 
1499.  The  carpenter  who  made  that  screen  seemed  to  have 
been  in  great  repute  in  that  neighbourhood,  because  the  one  at 
Minehead  was  almost  identical,  and  there  were  others  in  the 
neighbourhood  apparently  by  the  some  hand  at  Timberscombe, 
and  Carhampton.  At  the  time  of  the  dissolution  of  the 
chantries,  there  v/ere  described  as  being  in  the  parish  Church 
of  Dunster  two  chantries — one  dedicated  to  St.  Lawrence  and 
the  other  to  St.  George  or  the  Trinity.  It  had  been  supposed 
that  the  chapel  of  St.  Lawrence  was  situate  to  the  north  of 
the  high  altar  ; but  if  this  had  been  the  case  the  chantry  would 
have  been  swept  away  at  the  dissolution  of  the  Priory.  It 
must  have  occupied  some  position  on  the  west  of  the  tower. 

On  going  into  the  eastern  part  of  the  Church,  Mr.  Buckle 
said  that  part  represented  the  old  monks’  choir.  The  screen 
at  the  west  end  stood  where  was  formerly  the  western  screen 
of  the  monks’  choir.  The  arch  over  the  aisle  on  the  south  side 
was  of  a most  remarkable  shape.  In  the  15th  century,  for 
some  reason  or  other,  they  wanted  to  widen  the  opening,  and 
did  not  want  to  spend  any  more  money  than  they  could  help. 
They  propped  up  the  arch  while  they  rebuilt  the  jambs  below, 
and  put  two  great  corbels  in  to  support  the  arch ; and  every 
part  of  it  except  the  corbels  and  bases  was  13th  century  work. 
In  that  part  of  the  Church  there  was  a most  interesting  col- 
lection of  monuments  relating  to  the  Luttrell  family,  including 
one  which  resembled  very  closely  the  one  in  Porlock  Church. 
At  the  dissolution  of  the  monasteries,  the  Priory  property — 
at  any  rate  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood—was  granted 
to  Sir  Hugh  Luttrell  for  a term  of  years,  with  remainder  to 
Humphrey  Colles ; but  Sir  Hugh  Luttrell  bought  out  the 
remainder  man  and  obtained  the  whole  of  the  property  of  the 
monks  of  Dunster,  and  that  carried  with  it  property  in  that 
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half  of  the  Church  in  which  they  were  standing.  He  thought 
there  could  be  no  question  at  all  that  it  was  absolutely  Mr. 
Luttrell’s  property,  and  he  had  the  right  to  do  anything  he 
pleased  in  it.  There  was  a similar  case  at  Arundel,  where  the 
Duke  of  Norfolk,  having  obtained  the  eastern  part  of  the 
Church,  had  built  a wall  separating  it  from  the  west,  and 
he  held  Roman  Catholic  services  in  it.^ 

After  making  some  observations  on  the  monuments,  the 
party  proceeded  to 


gunsteii  C[agtte, 

over  which  they  were  shown  by  its  owner,  the  President. 
From  the  windows  and  terraces  magnificent  views  were  ob- 
tained of  the  grand  landscape  around,  and  the  Channel,  with 
the  Steep  and  Fat  Holmes  in  the  distance.  The  dining-room, 
with  its  superb  ceiling  (1581)  and  chaste  white  marble  chimney- 
piece  ; the  oak  panellings  of  the  rooms  ; the  staircases,  with 
remarkable  carvings  out  of  single  immense  boards  of  elm;  old 
paintings  and  rare  engravings ; portraits  by  Thornhill  and 
Opie ; leather  hangings,  like  tapestry,  and  other  contents 
of  the  Castle  were  admired  by  a very  numerous  party,  who 
then  sat  down  in  the  large  room  over  the  gateway  to  luncheon, 
for  which  the  thanks  of  the  Society  were  tendered  by  Sir 
Edward  Elton. 

The  next  place  to  be  visited,  according  to  the  programme, 
was  Carhampton  Church ; but  time  had  passed  too  quickly, 
and  it  was  necessary  to  pass  it  by,  and  hurry  on  to 

H ere  Mr.  Buckle  again  took  charge  of  the  very  large  party, 
and  taking  up  his  position,  first  at  the  gateway,  then  in  the 
chapel,  the  cloister,  the  dormitory,  and  the  refectory,  ppinted 

1 The  contract  for  the  building  of  the  tower,  the  award  of  the  arbitrators, 
and  further  particulars  about  most  of  the  points  mentioned  above,  are  to  be 
found  in  Mr.  Maxwell  Lyte’s  book  on  Dunster  and  its  Lords. 
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out  the  leading  features  of  interest.  His  remarks  and  ob- 
servations will  be  fouud  in  Part  II. 

Time,  however,  again  ran  short,  and  Mr.  Buckle  was  left 
speaking  to  a large  company,  while  a considerable  number 
who  were  interested  in  geology  hurried  off  for  the  purpose  of 
hearing  a description,  in  situ,  by  Mr.  Ussher,  of 

J^ormation  at  line  Jini[hor. 

In  the  vicinity  of  the  Blue  Anchor  cliffs,  time  forbidding  a 
closer  inspection, 

Mr.  Ussher  gave  a brief  geological  exposition  of  the 
phenomena.  He  asked  them  to  excuse  introductory  remarks, 
for  which  there  was  no  time  available.  The  cliffs  before  them 
were  entirely  composed  of  secondary  rocks,  and  illustrated 
three  successive  stages  in  the  earlier  deposition  of  that  great 
period,  viz.,  the  Triassic,  the  Bhaetic,  and  the  Lower  Lias. 
Of  these,  the  Triassic  was  the  oldest;  it  was  represented  in 
the  cliff  by  its  newest  member,  the  Bed  Marls  of  the  Keuper. 
These  Marls  were  thought  to  have  originated  from  sedi- 
mentary deposition  in  salt  lakes  or  inland  seas,  which  were 
doubtless  not  far  from  the  coasts  of  the  period,  as  the  beds 
pass  upwards  into  the  BhaBtic  series,  a marine  formation, 
forming  a passage  into  the  overlying  Shales,  Clays,  and  Lime- 
stones of  the  Lower  Lias. 

The  Keuper  Marls  contain  Bock  Salt  beds  in  Cheshire. 
In  the  south-western  counties,  although  no  Bock  Salt  occurs 
in  them,  its  former  presence  is  here  and  there  attested  by  the 
occurrence  of  pseudomorphs  or  crystalline  shapes,  from  which 
the  Chloride  of  Sodium  has  been  dissolved  away  by  degrees, 
and  its  place  has  been  taken  by  the  Marl. 

Owing  to  subsequent  chemical  changes,  it  is  not  always 
possible  to  arrive  at  any  conclusions  from  the  minerals  found 
in  rocks  as  to  the  conditions  attending  their  deposition.  But 
in  this  respect  the  Triassic  Marls  are  favoured.  Here  at  Blue 
Anchor,  as  in  many  other  places,  they  contain  deposits  of 
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Gypsum,  which  tend  to  throw  some  light  on  the  conditions 
under  which  they  were  deposited.  Gypsum  or  hydrated 
Sulphate  of  Calcium  (Ca  SO^  + 2 H^O)  occurs  in  rocks  of 
many  different  geological  ages,  being  found  in  the  Salt  range 
in  India  in  pre-Silurian  rocks.  It  assumes  three  forms,  viz., 
the  compact,  granular  or  finely  crystalline,  as  Alabaster ; the 
fibrous,  as  Satin  Spar ; the  visibly  crystalline,  as  Selenite ; it 
can,  as  a rule,  be  scratched  by  the  finger  nail.  Alabaster 
frequently  occurs  in  the  Triassic  Marls  in  impersistent  beds,  in 
a manner  which  plainly  betokens  contemporaneous  deposition 
with  the  environing  sediment;  but  the  irregularity  of  these 
beds  or  masses,  and  the  signs  of  disturbance  in  the  enclosing 
sediments  which  are  frequently  interlaced  and  mingled  with 
the  Gypsum,  point  to  the  lodgment  of  further  accumulations 
of  the  material  dissolved  by  percolating  water,  and  carried 
downwards  from  the  overlying  beds.  Satin  Spar  is  found  in 
veins  and  craeks,  into  which  it  has  been  carried  by  percolating 
waters  from  a disseminated  state  in  the  strata  drained  by  them. 
Selenite  often  occurs  in  isolated  crystals  in  the  black  Shales  of 
the  Rhaetic  beds,  and  is  found  in  dark  Clays  of  a much  more 
recent  geological  age.  Mr.  J.  G.  Goodchild  recentlv  fm-nished 
a valuable  paper  on  Gypsum,  to  which  I am  indebted  for  most 
of  my  information  on  the  subject. 

The  evaporation  of  sea  water  has  been  found  to  give  the 
following  results  : — First  a weak  precipitate  of  Carbonate  of 
Lime,  with  a trace  of  Strontiiun,  hydrated  Sesquioxide  of  Iron, 
with  a trace  of  Manganese ; then,  during  the  evaporation  of 
eighty  per  cent,  of  its  original  volume  no  precipitate  takes 
place.  It  then  leaves  an  abundant  precipitate  of  Gypsum, 
identical  in  character  with  that  of  the  Alabaster  beds ; this 
continues  during  the  evaporation  of  eight  per  cent,  of  the 
water  ; after  which,  during  the  evaporation  of  two  per  cent, 
there  is  no  precipitate.  Then  a precipitate  of  Chloilde  of 
Sodium  or  Sea  Salt  takes  place,  “continuing  until  the  volume 
of  water  has  been  reduced  by  one  half,  when  a precipitation 
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of  Sulphate  of  Magnesia  begins  to  take  place.”  We  thus 
arrive  at  the  consecutive  deposition  of  four  distinct  deposits 
by  the  evaporation  of  sea  water.  Mr.  Good  child  considers 
that  the  Gypsum  deposits  in  the  Triassic  Marls  seem  to  re- 
present numerous  episodes  of  higher  salinity  in  the  history  of 
the  old  inland  lakes.  The  normal  periods,  or  those  of  lower 
salinity,  being  represented  by  the  ordinary  form  of  sediment.” 

Mr.  Ussher  considered  this  explanation  as  very  probable,  as 
from  proximity  to  the  sea,  or  insulation  from  it  by  temporary 
and  shifting  barriers,  incursions  of  sea  water  might  take  place 
from  time  to  time  in  the  lagoons.  Whatever  might  have  been 
the  nature  of  the  basin  in  which  the  Triassic  Marls  were 
deposited,  their  present  extension  proves  that  the  Quantocks 
formed  an  island  during  their  deposition,  and  also  during  the 
formation  of  the  subsequent  Penarth  or  Rhaetic  beds  and  the 
Lower  Lias.  The  Mendips,  on  the  other  hand,  though  forming 
a barrier  of  land  during  the  Triassic  period,  were  almost  sub- 
merged during  the  deposition  of  the  Lias.  Between  the 
Quantocks  and  the  Brendons,  the  Stogumber  and  Crocombe 
valley  was  excavated  in  the  earlier  stages  of  the  Triassic 
epoch,  and  formed  a strait  between  the  Watchet,  Williton, 
and  Minehead  waters  on  the  north,  and  those  which  covered 
Taunton  vale,  and  far  to  the  southward,  during  the  Triassic, 
Bhgetic,  and  Liassic  periods,  long  before  the  Greensands  of 
the  Blackdown  Hills  were  formed. 

All  sedimentary  strata  were  derived  from  pre-existing  rocks, 
and  this  fact  would  be  readily  appreciated  by  those  who  studied 
the  composition  of  the  coarser  Triassic  rocks  south  of  Williton, 
which  are  largely  composed  of  Devonian  fragments  of  the  same 
character  as  the  rocks  of  the  high  lands  on  either  side  of  the 
valley. 

Attention  was  then  called  to  the  persistence  of  specific  forms 
of  Ammonites  on  horizons  in  the  Lias. 

Finally,  Mr.  Ussher  pointed  out  that  the  shifting  of  the 
sands  by  gales  on  the  coasts  at  Blue  Anchor,  Stolford,  and 
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many  other  places  on  the  coasts  of  Devon  and  Cornwall, 
disclosed  traces  of  peat,  and  trunks  and  stools  of  trees,  with 
which  no  remains  of  extinct  mammals  were  found ; proving 
that  at  no  very  remote  period  in  pre-historic  times,  the  land 
had  risen  high  enough  to  allow  of  the  growth  of  a belt  of 
forest  land  all  round  our  coasts ; the  elevation  probably  pro- 
ducing a land  connection  with  the  Continent,  and  converting 
the  Bristol  Channel  into  a broad  forest  tract;  but  since  that, 
a subsidence  enabled  the  sea  to  re-con quer  its  old  domain,  in 
which  it  has  mercifully  spared  us  some  relics  of  the  reign  of 
King  Log. 

Again  this  meeting  was  cut  short  by  the  approach  of  the 
last  train  out  from  Minehead,  and  a remnant  only  were  able 
to  accept  the  kind  invitation  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Halliday,  of 
Chapel  Cleve,  to  tea. 


^oi|al  p:us£[um. 

Roman  Coins  found  in  Dunster  Park ; Confirmation  by 
Henry  II  of  a Grant  by  Reginald  Fitzursej  one  of  tbe 
Knights  who  murdered  Archbishop  Becket ; An  exact 
Kalender  and  Table  of  all  Evidences  and  Writings  which 
concern  all  and  singular  the  Manours,  Landsj  and  Inheritance 
of  George  Luttrell  of  Dunster  Castle  ....  Digested  .... 
out  of  a confused  chaos  by  William  Prynne  of  Swainswicke, 
Esqr.,  during  his  illegal  close  imprisonment  in  Dunster  Castle, 
in  the  month  of  October,  a.d.  1650. — Mr.  Luttrell. 

Processional  Cross,  made  about  1450  (from  Cleve  Abbey  ?) ; 
and  some  Oil  and  Water-colour  Sketches  of  places  of  interest 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Dunster,  Minehead,  and  Porlock. — 
Miss  Kate  May. 

Old  Maps  of  Somerset ; Drawings  and  Scarce  Prints  of 
Dunster,  Cleeve  Abbey,  Minehead,  etc. ; William  Benson’s 
Letter  to  Sir  Jacob  Banks  concerning  the  late  Minehead 
Doctrine,  1711. — Mr.  Wm.  George. 

A Returne  from  Argier : a Sermon  preached  at  Minehead, 
16th  March,  1627. — Mr.  E.  E.  Baker. 

A collection  of  Lepidoptera  from  the  neighbourhood  of 
Minehead ; Macabre’s  Dance  of  Death ; and  the  Mary 
Blake  ” Sword  (see  vol.  xi,  p.  53). — Mr.  Dobree. 

Signet  Ring  of  William  Powell,  Clerk,  Canon  Residentiary 
of  Wells,  will  proved  April  4th,  1613,  “ To  my  son  Samuel 
Powell  my  best  ring  of  gold  and  armes.”  A descendant 
married  Thomas  Alford,  Vicar  of  Curry  Rivell.  — Mr. 
Alford. 

Teapot — “Frances  Lock,  Dorchester,  1791;”  old  Silver- 
mounted  Drinking  Horns  (Somersetshire);  and  a One  Pound 
Note  of  the  Milverton  and  Taunton  Bank,  1812. — Mr.  F» 
May. 
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Geneva  New  Testament,  1557  ; Elzevir,  1657  ; Grammar  of 
Robert  Aldis  (Caxton,  1530);  Sermons  of  James  de  Vorago 
(Lyons,  1455);  Canon  Ball  and  various  Coins,  found  at 
Selworthy. — Kev.  F.  C.  Hancock. 

Plan  and  Details  of  a small  Chapel,  recently  destroyed,  at 
Porlock  Weir.— Mr.  C.  H.  Samson. 

Old  Glass  from  Dunster  Church;  and  an  Illuminated  Missal. 
— Kev.  J.  U.  Todd. 

About  80  Water-colour  Drawings  of  the  Flora  of  West 
Somerset.— Miss  Alice  May. 

Collections  of  some  of  the  more  noteworthy  Flowering 
Plants,  the  rarer  species  and  variable  forms  of  small  Ferns 
and  Marine  Algae,  found  near  Minehead  and  Porlock. — Miss 
Isabella  Gifford. 

Some  pieces  of  Koman  Pottery,  found  at  Yentimeglia.— 
Rev.  W.  W.  Herringham. 

Large  Geological  Map  of  West  Somerset,  showing  the 
relations  of  the  Devonian  and  Triassic  Rocks. — Mr.  Ussher. 

Some  specimens  of  Old  Plate. — Dr.  and  Mrs.  Ollerhead. 

Several  Silver  Trowels  presented  to  the  Dean  of  Chichester 
on  laying  the  foundation-stones  of  Churches  at  Leeds,  of 
which  thirty  were  built  during  his  incumbency ; Gold  Casket, 
presented  to  Mrs.  Hook ; and  an  Illuminated  Address  and 
Casket,  presented  to  the  Dean  on  leaving  Leeds,  1860;  Silver 
Tankard,  presented  by  Dr.  Parr  to  Dr.  Johnson.— Rev.  W. 
Hook. 

Church  Plate  belonging  to  the  following  parishes  was 
exhibited  : — 

Selworthy : — Chalice,  made  by  Thomas  Leigh  of  Exeter, 
circa  1570;  Paten,  1535;  Flagon,  1760. 

Old  Cleeve  : — Chalice  and  Paten  (forming  cover),  date 
mark  1571-2;  Paten,  date  mark  1640,  inscribed  ^“^Deo 
opt  Max  et  Ecclig6  veteris  Cliuae  oblusit  Helena  Beckam 
vidua  in  die  festi  Paschalis,  A°  Dhi  1640.’^ 

Timberscombe  : — Chalice  and  Paten  (forming  cover),  date 
mark  1573. 


l^he  Local  Museum. 
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Wotton-Courtney  : — Chalice  and  Paten  (forming  cover), 
date  mark  1572-3;  Paten,  “Ex  dono  Christianse  Batt 
de  Wotton  Courteney,  1676,”  the  Taunton  mark,  a T 
and  tun,  and  the  maker’s  initials,  “ T.D.” ; Flagon, 
“Wotton  Courtney  Donum  Georgii  Churchey,’^  date 
mark  1641-2;  Paten,  “Wotton  Courtney,  1718,’'’  date 
mark  1718-19. 

Stoke  Pero: — Chalice  and  Paten  (forming  cover),  1574. 

Porlock : — Chalice  and  Paten  (forming  cover),  1590;  also 
some  Pewter  Vessels. 


giMitimis  to  il\{  ^usi|um  and  ^ilnjarg, 

During  the  Year  1889. 


THE  MUSEUM. 

Framed  Photographs  of  the  Market  Place,  the  Market 
Cross,  and  the  old  Black  Swan  Inn  (now  destroyed),  Shepton 
Mallet ; Bubbing  from  the  brass  plate  on  the  Market  Cross  ; 
Roman  Fibula  of  Bronze,  dug  up  at  Shepton  Mallet,  1887 ; 
Bronze  Figure  of  our  Lord,  from  a crucifix,  circa  13th  cen- 
tury, dug  up  at  Shepton  Mallet,  1882. — From  Professor  F.  J. 
Allen, 

Two  old  Iron  Man-traps. — From  Mrs.  Meade-King. 
Thirty-two  Heads  of  the  wild  Bed  Deer  of  Exmoor,  killed 
during  the  Mastership  of  the  late  Mr.  Bisset.— From  Mrs. 
Fenwick  Bisset. 

Two  Clay  Figures  of  Priests,  from  India. — From  Mr. 
Jewers. 

Series^  Vol.  XV^  1889,  Part  I.  g 
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An  interesting  Collection  of  Antiquities,  recently  discovered 
in  the  excavations  in  the  Delta  of  the  Nile,  at  Naukratis,  etc. 

— From  the  Egypt  Exploration  Fund. 

Plan  and  Details  of  the  remains  of  a Chapel  near  Porlock 
Weir,  since  destroyed. — From  Mr.  C.  H.  Samson. 

Photograph  of  a Plan  of  the  Roman  Villa  discovered  at 
Whatley,  1838. — From  Mr.  Phillis. 

Fiji  Spears,  Bows,  and  Arrows. — From  the  Rev.  F.  B. 
PORTMAN. 

Two  Fhnt  Implements  from  the  gravel,  valley  of  the  Axe, 
and  a Flint  Implement  found  on  the  Quantocks. — From  Lady 
Chapman. 

Langport  Tokens — the  Portreeves,  1667,  John  Bush,  1667, 
and  John  Weech ; Bristol  Farthing,  1662;  Bristol  Sixpence, 

1811 ; two  Bristol  Pennies  and  two  Half-pennies,  1811 ; Bristol 
Half-penny,  1795  ; Taunton  Penny  Token,  Cox’s.— From  Mr.  f 
W.  B.  Paul.  ■ 

Coins  of  Maximinus  I ; Philippus,  sen. ; Maximianus  Her-  ; 
cules,  etc.,  found  at  Nice  ; Germanicus,  from  Adrianas  Villa ; i 

Silver  Consular  Denarius,  and  some  small  brass  of  Con-  t 

stantius,  etc.,  from  Italy;  a Sixpence  of  Mary. — From  the  \ 
Eev.  J.  W.  Ward.  ' 

A Roll  of  the  whole  Tenths  and  Fifteenths  of  the  County  * 
of  Somerset,  16th  century. — From  Mr.  G.  Farewell  Jones. 

Rock  Specimens  from  St.  David’s. — From  Mr.  A.  W.  t 

Rogers.  i 


THE  LIBRARY.  | 

Gloucestershire  Notes  and  Queries ^ parts  41 — 44. — From  the 
Editor,  Rev.  B.  H.  Blacker. 

Western  Antiquary,  vol.  viii,  parts  6 — 12,  and  Index;  vol. 
ix,  parts  1—5. — From  the  Editor,  Mr.  W.  H.  K.  Wright. 

Wedmore  Chronicle,  vol.  ii,  no.  2. — From  the  Rev.  S.  H.  A. 
Hervey. 


Additions  to  the  Library, 
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Fulleylove  and  Ward’s  Oxford;  Plumptre’s  Life  of  Bishop 
Ken. — From  Mr.  J.  Marshall. 

Leicester  Literary  and  Philosophical  Transactions,  vol.  i, 
parts  9 — 12  ; vol.  ii,  part  1. 

Illuminated  Manuscript  copy,  on  vellum,  of  Higden’s  Poly- 
chronicon,  written  by  the  monks  at  Keynsham  Abbey,  circa 
1377;  Genealogical  History  of  the  House  of  Yvery ; The 
Word  Metropolis’’^— A Bemonstrance — Henhury. — From  Mr. 
Kerslake. 

Somerset  Incumbents.  — F rom  tbe  Author,  Rev.  F.  W. 
Weaver. 

How  the  Bristol  and  Gloucestershire  Archaeological  Society 
was  Formed;  Notes  on  the  Old  High  Cross,  Bristol,  and  its 
Historical  Associations',  The  Grateful  Society  in  1767;  Ex- 
cursions  from  Bristol  to  Bridgwater,  Stogursey,  etc.  ; From 
Bristol  to  Sedgemoor ; The  Oldest  Bristol  Newspapers ; He 
Bev.  James  Boqued s Prayer  in  Commemoration  of  Bristol  Bene- 
factors, 1768 ',  Small  Street  Bristol ; The  Squabble  Amongst  the 
Bristol  Aldermen  and  their  Wives  about  Precedence,  1663-4', 
Bichard  of  Cirencester  on  the  Ancient  State  of  Britain ; Thomas 
Chatterton  and  the  Vicar  of  Temple  Church,  Bristol. — From 
the  Author,  Mr.  Wm.  GEqRGE. 

Catalogue  of  Armada  Belies  Exhibited  at  Drury  Lane 
Theatre.— Ftovci  Mr.  Agustus  Harris. 

The  Christian  Institutes. — From  Mr.  Jeboult. 

Argument  on  the  Qustion  between  Costa  Bica  and  Nicaragua ; 
The  Case  of  Nicaragua  ; Beply  to  the  Argument  of  Nicaragua  ; 
Catalogue  of  Fossil  Beptilia,  part  2 ; Catalogue  of  Fossil  Fishes, 
part  1 ; Catalogue  of  Fossil  Cephalopoda,  part  i. — From  the 
Trustees  of  the  British  Museum. 

Wy cliffs  Latin  Works — Sermones,  hi;  Tractatus  de  Officio 
Begis. — From  Mr.  Standerwick. 

Notes  on  the  Halliwell- Phillips  Library  Catalogue. — From 
Mr.  E.  E.  Baker. 

Yorkshire  Philosophical  Society — Beport  for  1888. 
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On  the  Discovery  of  Palceolithic  Implements  in  the  neighbour-^ 
hood  of  Kennett,  Cambridgeshire.—Fvom  Mr.  A.  G.  Weighs. 

Abstracts  of  Somersetshire  Wills,  4 vols. — From  Mr.  F.  A. 
Crisp. 

The  Surtees  Library,  consisting  of  about  3,0Q0  volumes,  a 
Catalogue  of  which  will  be  printed. — From  Lady  Chapman. 

Camelot. — From  the  Author,  Rev.  J.  A.  Bennett. 

Some  Account  of  Jocelin,  Bishop  of  Bath,  1206 — 1242. — 
From  the  Author,  Rev.  Canon  Church. 

The  Old  and  New  World. — From  the  Author,  Sylvester 
Baxter. 

Celebration  of  the  250th  Anniversary  of  the  Adoption  of  the 
First  Constitution  of  the  State  of  Connecticut. 

Some  Remarks  on  Early  Christian  Remains  in  Ireland. — 
From  the  Author,  Mr.  C.  J.  Trusted. 

HunteFs  Critical  and  Historical  Tracts,  no.  1,  Agincourt ; 
A List  of  Monumental  Brasses  Remaining  in  England ; Sigilla 
Ecclesice  Hihernice  Illustrata,  3 parts ; Catalogue  of  Antiquities 
of  Stone,  etc.,  in  the  Museum  of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy ; 
Monumental  Brasses  of  the  Fifteenth  Century;  A Dissertation 
on  the  Antiquity  and  Use  of  Seals  in  England. — From  the  Rev. 
R.  St.  j.  Gresley. 

The  Charters  of  the  Priory  of  Beauly. — From  the  Author, 
Mr.  E.  Chisholm-Batten. 

A List  of  Parish  CJmrches  Retaining  Special  Mediaeval 
Eeatures. — From  the  Author,  Mr.  H.  Littlehales. 

Stevens’s  Incidents  of  Travel  in  Central  America,  2 vols.  ; 
Crombie’s  Essay  on  Philosophical  Necessity ; Priestley  On 
Hartley's  Theory  of  the  Human  Mind;  Hartley’s  Observa- 
tions on  Man,  2 vols.;  Bonnycastle’s  Astronomy;  White’s 
Sermons ; Ainsworth’s  Latin  Dictionary ; Grove’s  System  of 
Moral  Philosophy,  vol.  i ; Rules  and  Standing  Orders  of  the 
Dorset  Quarter  Sessions,  1867-8  ; Stewart’s  Moral  Philosophy  ; 
Goodwin  on  Population;  Cogan’s  Ethical  Questions  in  Moral 
J4tilosophy  ; Xen op hontis  Memorabilia  ; Wills’  Practical  Philo- 
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Sophy,  2 vols. ; ChurdiiH’s  Poems,  2 vols.  ; Aventiires  de  Tele^ 
maque  ; Poetical  Histories,  1674. — From  Mr.  E.  Chisholm- 
Batten. 

Proceedings  of  the  Bostonian  Society,  June  12tli,  1888. 

jPneidea,  vol.  iii,  parts  1 — 3. — From  Miss  E.  Malone. 

Excavations  in  Cranhorne  Chase,  near  Rushmore,  2 vols. — 
From  the  Author,  Lieut.-Genl.  Pitt-Rivers. 

The  History  of  a Savage  Girl. — From  Miss  Boyte. 

The  Church  Plate  of  Dorset. — From  the  Author,  Mr. 
Nightingale. 

The  Wriothesley  Tomb,  Tit chjield,  Hants. — From  the  Author, 
Mr.  B.  W.  Greenfield. 

Devon  and  Cornwall  Directory , 1883  ; Bristol,  Somerset,  and 
Devon  Directory,  1875. — From  Mr.  Maynard. 


Received  from  Societies  in  Correspondence  for  the  Exchange  of 
Publications  : — 

Royal  Archa0ological  Institute  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland — 
Archceological  Journal,  parts  179,  180. 

British  Archasological  Association — Journal,  vol.  xliv,  part  4 ; 
vol.  xlv,  parts  1 — 3. 

Society  of  Antiquaries  of  London — Proceedings,  vol.  xii,  no.  3. 
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PREFACE. 

IN  April,  1875/  I first  published  an  account  of  the  “ Sub- 
divisions of  the  Triassic  Rocks  between  the  Coast  of  West 
Somerset  and  the  South  Coast  of  Devon  and  subsequently, 
in  1876,  communicated  to  the  Geological  Society  of  London  a 
fuller  account,^  in  which  a section  of  the  beds  between  the 
Quantock  and  Brendon  Hills  was  correctly  given,  but  reference 
is  made  to  the  occurrence  of  the  lowest  division  of  the  Trias 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Washford,  Dunster,  Minehead,  and 
Selworthy,  and  also  to  the  presence  of  Lower  Marls  (Middle 
Trias)  in  these  districts.  This  northerly  extension  of  the 
Lower  and  Middle  Trias  beds  was  inferred  from  an  exami- 
nation of  the  Triassic  area  around  Williton,  and  thence  to 
Minehead  and  Porlock,  made  by  Mr.  H.  B.  Woodw^ard  and 
myself,  in  1874.  Our  identifications  of  Sandstones  and  Breccias 

^ Geol.  Mag.,  Dec.  2nd,  vol.  xi,  no.  4. 

Quart,  Journ.  Geol.  Soc.,  vol.  xxxii,  p.  386,  and  jp.  378,  379. 
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in  tliat  area  as  Lower  Trias,  and  consequent  belief  in  tlie  occur- 
rence of  Middle  Trias  Marls  in  it  also,  was  based  on  litho- 
logical resemblance  amounting  to  identity  of  character,  and 
we  considered  this  sufficiently  strong  to  warrant  the  inference 
that  a Fault  intersected  the  Marl  districts  between  Williton 
and  Minehead,  cutting  out  the  Lower  Keuper  Sandstone  and 
its  basal  Conglomerate,  and  throwing  Keuper  against  Middle 
Trias  Marls:  of  this  Fault  we  could  obtain  no  further  proof, 
and  as  we  were  unacquainted  with  the  Devonian  rocks,  our 
brief  inspection  left  the  matter  in  complete  uncertainty. 

In  1877,^  I stated  that  west  of  Williton  the  “ presence”  of 
the  Lower  Marls  or  representation  by  equivalent  deposition 
cannot  be  proved.” 

In  a paper  On  the  Chronological  Value  of  the  Triassic 
Strata  of  the  South-Western  Counties,”  communicated  to  the 
Geological  Society  in  1878,^  I mentioned,  “Between  Watchet, 
Williton,  and  Porlock,  the  probability  of  large  Faults  bringing 
together  the  Upper  and  Lower  Marls;”  but,  further  on  in  the 
same  paragraph,  the  uncertainty  I felt  is  shown  by  the 
following  reservation  — “ the  occurrence  of  beds  bearing 
strong  lithological  affinities  to  the  Lowest  Triassic  division  at 
% Minehead,  and  in  the  valleys  between  Dunster  and  Porlock, 
notably  at  Luckham ; rendering  the  identification  of  beds 
subjacent  to  the  Conglomerate  division  very  uncertain,  and 
affording  strong  probability  that  the  Keuper  is  alone  repre- 
sented, this  area  having  been  dry  land  during  the  deposition 
of  the  lower  beds  ; and  owing  to  local  causes  the  basement 
beds  of  the  Keuper  in  this  locality  betray  a strong  similarity 
to  the  basement  Breccias  (presumably  of  Bun  ter  age).”  In 
1879,  having  through  the  kind  permission  of  my  late  chief, 
Sir  Andrew  Ilamsay,  had  opportunities  of  studying  the 
Devonian  rocks  of  North  Devon,  I returned  to  West  Somerset 

Trans,  Dev.  Assoc.,  1877  : “A  Classification  of  tlie  Triassic  Eocks,  etc.” 

Quart.  Journ.  Gcol.  Soc.  for  August,  1878,  p.  4G0  ; paragraph  (cZ,)  under 
Fourth  proposition. 
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and  made  a careful  survey  of  the  Devonian  rocks,  as  well  as 
the  Trias  from  Porlock  to  the  Quantocks.  The  results  of  this 
survey  are  very  briefly  set  forth  in  this  paper,  which  therefore 
forms  a necessary  sequel  to  my  previous  papers  on  the  Trias 
of  the  South-western  Counties. 

In  1874,  ‘‘the  strong  probability”  above  quoted  was  not 
entertained ; a wider  acquaintance  with  the  Devonshire  Trias 
suggested  it,  and  the  survey  of  1879  confirmed  it. 


INTKODUCTION. 


The  area  of  which  this  paper  treats  is  included  in  sheet  20 
of  the  Ordnance  Map;  it  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the 
Bristol  Channel  and  the  Liassic  strata  of  Watchet  and  Blue 
Anchor;  on  the  west  and  south  by  the  margin  of  the  map, 
and  on  the  east  by  the  Triassic  districts  of  Bridgewater. 
Within  these  limits  attention  is  confined  to  the  Triassic  and 


Devonian  rocks.  Part  I being  devoted  to  a consideration  of 
the  relations  of  the  former ; Part  II  furnishing  a brief  des- 
cription of  the  latter ; as  it  was  only  by  a survey  of  the 
Devonian  rocks  on  their  borders  that  it  was  possible  to  account 
satisfactorily  for  the  obscure  relations  of  the  Triassic  beds, 
more  especially  in  the  areas  west  of  Williton. 

The  strata  mentioned  are  given  in  descending  sequence  in 


the  following  table 


Trias 


flipper — Marls;  marginal 

I 


Keuper,  | Sands  and  Breccias. 

or  ^ f Sandstones,  local 

Upper  Trias,  | intercalation  with 

f Lower  Marl  at  base. 

Conglomerate, 
Breccia,  Gravel. 

f Marls. 

( Sandstone  (local)  at  base, 
f Breccio-conglomerate  and 
Lower  Trias,  I Breccia. 

f Sand,  more  or  less  brecciated 
in  places. 


Middle  Trias, 
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"Upper 


Middle 


Devonian,  ^ 


^Lower 


...  Pickwell  Down  Beds  : Purple 
Slates. 

"Mortkoe  type  : Pale  greenish 

J Slates,  with  quartz,  unfos- 

I siliferous. 

^Ilfracombe  type  : Grey  Slates, 
with  Limestone  (local)  and 
Grit  beds  near  the  base. 

"Hangman  Grits  : Grits  and 
Slates. 

J Lynton  Beds : Even  Grits  and 

I uneven,  partly  calcareous. 
Slates. 

^Foreland  Grits:  Quartzose 
Grits,  with  occasional  slaty 
intercalations. 


PAKT  I. 

The  Triassic  Bocks  or  West  Somerset. 

In  no  part  of  the  West  Somerset  area  do  the  subdivisions 
of  the  Trias  display  an  unbroken  sequence;  they  are  con- 
stantly disturbed  by  Faults.  The  principal  Faults  exhibit  a 
rough  parallelism  to  the  old  coast  line  formed  by  the  steep 
slopes  of  the  Devonian  highlands  of  the  Brendon  Hills  and 
the  Exmoor  range.  In  addition  to  structural  difficulty,  we 
have  also  to  encounter  in  this  area  many  obstacles  of  a purely 
lithological  nature,  due  to  the  variability  of  the  Devonian 
rocks  from  which  the  strata  were  derived,  and  to  the  narrow 
channels  in  which  the  accumulating  sediments  were  pent  up. 
Thus  we  have  in  the  districts  west  of  Williton,  Keuper  beds, 
thrown  down  under  analogous  conditions  to  those  under  which 
the  Lower  Trias  Breccias  and  ^ands  of  the  Tiverton  valley 
and  its  vicinity  were  formed;  and  as  a consequence  the  base  of 
the  Keuper  frequently  consists  of  rubbly  Breccia  and  Gravel, 
associated  with  Sand,  identical  in  character  with  some  local 
typical  varieties  of  Lower  Trias  Breccias.  Between  the 
Qnaiitocks  and  Brendons  the  basement  beds  of  the  Keuper 
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are  often  represented  by  an  incoherent  grit  Gravel,  resembling 
the  Lower  Trias  of  the  Tiverton  outliers. 

Adequately  to  describe  the  district  under  consideration 
would  be  impossible  in  the  necessarily  circumscribed  limits  of 
a paper.  I purpose,  therefore,  to  treat  the  three  main  divi- 
sions of  the  Trias-— viz..  Lower  (Breccia  and  Sand),  Middle 
(Marls),  Upper  or  Keuper  (Gravels,  Breccias  and  Con- 
glomerate, Sand,  Sandstone  and  Marls) — and  the  areas  they 
occupy,  seriatim. 

The  Lower  Trias. 

This  division  consists  of  Breccia  and  Breccio-conglomerate, 
Sand  and  brecciated  Sand  and  Loam.  The  coarser  beds 
occur  at  the  top  of  the  series,  but  they  are  frequently  inter- 
stratified  with  beds  of  Sand ; and  the  Sands,  especially  at 
and  near  their  junctions  with  the  Older  rocks,  are  constantly 
brecciated. 

From  Lydeard  St.  Lawrence  to  Lower  Vexford  the  Lower 
Trias  beds  are  Faulted  against  the  Middle  Trias  Marls,  and 
against  the  passage  beds  forming  the  base  of  that  series ; the 
absence  of  the  coarser  beds,  constituting  the  upper  part  of  the 
Lower  Trias,  at  Lydeard  St.  Lawrence  and  on  the  north  of 
Westowe,  is  due  to  this  Fault. 

The  upper  beds  of  the  Lower  Trias  are  well  exposed  in  the 
railway  cuttings  at  Stogumber  station,  and  north  and  east 
of  it ; they  consist  of  red-brown  rubbly  Breccia,  containing 
angular  and  sub-angular  fragments  of  Middle  Devonian  Grit, 
Slate,  and  Quartz,  and  occasional  Quartz  pebbles  in  a matrix 
of  loamy  Sand,  irregularly  consolidated,  and  containing  imper- 
sistent  beds  of  Sandstone.  Near  Stogumber  station  the 
Breccia  seems  to  give  place  to  irregular  beds  of  Sand  and 
sandy  Loam. 

At  Chiddencombe  Farm  a small  patch  of  Lower  Trias  is 
visible;  it  is  cut  off  by  Fault  on  the  south,  against  Middle 
Trias  Marls.  A short  distance  south  of  Higher  Yellow,  north 
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of  Stogiiml3er,  the  upper  beds  of  the  Lower  Trias,  consisting 
of  brecciated  Sands^  bard  Breccia^  and  well  worn  Gravel  and 
Conglomerate  beds,  conformably  overlap  the  lower  and  more 
sandy  portion,  and  rest  directly  upon  the  Older  rocks;  but 
they  ^oon  pass  under  Middle  Trias  Marls,  and  are  cut  off  on 
the  north  by  Fault  against  Keuper  Conglomerates  and  Sand- 
stones. This  Fault,  which  runs  from  Xewton  Farm,  through 
Yellow,  bounds  the  most  northerly  exposure  of  Lower  Trias 
beds  in  the  South-western  Counties.  A small  patch  of  Sand 
and  Gravel  in  the  Middle  Devonian  area  at  Elworthy  suggests 
the  former  extension  of  the  Lower  Trias  from  Tolland  in  that 
direction ; but  there  is  otherwise  no  reason  to  conclude  that 
the  Lower  Trias  beds  of  this  area  extended  very  much  further 
upon  the  Devonian  area  than  their  present  limits. 

The  Middle  Trias. 

As  in  the  districts  to  the  south,  the  Middle  Trias  consists  of 
Red  Marls,  exhibiting  here  and  there  a downward  passage 
into  the  underlying  series. 

Near  Lydeard  St.  Lawrence,  beds  of  Sandstone,  probably 
intercalated  with  Clay,  occur  at  the  base  of  the  Middle  Trias, 
and  are  cut  off  against  the  Lower  Trias  by  Fault.  From 
Lower  Yexford  to  Aewton  Farm,  Sandstones  form  the  base 
of  the  Middle  Trias ; they  are  probably  representative  of  the 
passage  series  of  Sandstones  and  Marls  developed  at  Polehill 
and  near  Thorn  St.  Margarets,  in  the  map  to  the  south  (sheet 
21).  At  Yard  Farm  the  passage  beds  at  the  base  of  the 
Marls  seem  to  consist  of  Sandstone  and  brecciated  Clay. 

The  Middle  Trias  Marls  form  the  central  portion  of  the 
Triassic  valley,  extending  from  Coombe  AYoodj  near  Lydeard 
St.  Lawrence,  northward,  to  the  southern  end  of  the  village 
of  Bicknoller,  where  they  are  cut  off  against  Keuper  Marls 
on  the  north  ; their  mass  being  terminated  in  an  apex  made 
by  the  junction  of  two  Faults.  In  the  district  between  Coombe 
Wood  and  Ileddon  Oak  they  pass  under  Lower  Keuper  Con- 
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glomerate  and  Gravel;  but  from  Heddon  Oak  northward^  tbe 
Lower  Keuper  Gravels  form  outlying  patches^  and  are  faulted 
against  Keuper  Marls  on  tbe  north  and  north-easb  and  at 
Newton  Farm  they  are  cut  off-  on  the  west^  against  Lower 
Keuper  Sandstone  and  Conglomerate,  by  a dislocation,  termi- 
nating or  shifting  the  Yellow  Fault  before  alluded  to.  Fol- 
lowing the  Yellow  Fault  westward  from  Newton  Farm,  we  find 
a patch  of  Middle  Trias  Marls  upon  Higher  Yellow  Hill, 
resting  on  Lower  Trias,  which  is  cut  off  against  Lower  Keuper. 
At  Yellow  the  Middle  Trias  is  cut  out  by  the  Fault,  but  it 
reappears  where  the  Fault  crosses  the  lane  to  Monksilver,  and 
extends  along  the  margin  of  the  Older  rocks  toward  Escott, 
where  it  rests  on  the  Lower  Trias.  This  patch  of  Middle 
Trias  continues  along  the  margin  of  the  older  rocks  to  a point 
rather  more  than  a mile  west  of  Yellow,  where  a cross  Fault 
brings  on  Keuper  basement  beds  upon  the  Older  rock  and  at 
Aller  Farm;  but  Middle  Trias  Marls  form  the  valley  cut 
through  the  Lower  Keuper,  and  extend  to  Orchard  Wyndham, 
on  the  east  of  which  place  they  are  again  faulted  ; they  finally 
disappear  beneath  the  Alluvium  of  the  Higher  Stream  and 
Orchard  Wyndham  Yalley;  and  on  crossing  the  Alluvial 
tract  we  find  Keuper  Gravels  resting  directly  on  the  Older 
rocks,  and  no  further  evidence  of  Middle  Trias  to  the  west- 
ward. 

Middle  and  Lower  The  above  is  a brief  general 

description  of  the  superficial  extension  of  the  Lower  and 
Middle  Trias  beds ; and  although  I had,  when  working  out 
the  area,  more  than  once  despaired  of  obtaining  a solution,  I 
have  no  hesitation  in  regarding  it  as  strictly  correct.  How 
far  these  beds  may  have  extended  into  the  Bristol  Channel 
area  is  a mere  matter  of  speculation ; it  is  not  unlikely  that 
the  Dolomitic  Conglomerate  and  Marl  of  South  Wales  would 
occupy  much  of  the  interval;  and  even  if  Infra-Keuper  beds 
were  thrown  down  in  the  intervening  area,  it  is  most  im- 
probable that  there  ever  was  a transport  way  in  that  direction. 
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for  the  materials  in  the  coarser  Triassic  beds  of  South  Devon, 
as  these  materials  in  the  Keuper  and  Lower  Trias  of  the 
Stogumber  area  are  of  entirely  local  derivation. 

In  a paper  entitled  Notes  upon  the  Physical  Structure  of 
the  Watchett  Area,  and  the  Relation  of  the  Secondary  Rocks 
to  the  Devonian  Series  of  West  Somerset,’’  read  before  the 
Cottswold  Naturalists’  Field  Club,  in  1873,  by  Mr.  Etheridge, 
it  is  stated  that  Bunter  occurs,  and  that  the  Stogumber  valley 
is  deeply  paved  with  the  Do! om itic  (Tipn oiler)  Conglomerate.” 
As  the  relations  of  the  Triassic  subdivisions  were  then  un- 
known, and  the  chief  object  of  the  paper  was  to  describe  the 
Lias  and  Rhaetic  beds  of  the  area,  it  is  unnecessary  to  allude 
to  it  further  in  this  place. 

Upper  Trias  or  Keeper. 

The  Keuper  beds  of  the  West  Somerset  area  present  the 
usual  sequence,  viz..  Marls  on  Sandstones,  succeeded  by  Con- 
glomerates or  Gravels ; but  owing  to  the  proximity  of  the 
shore  lines,  and  the  narrow  channels  in  which  the  waters  of 
the  period  were  confined,  we  find  the  Lower  Keuper  Sand- 
stone decreasing  in  thickness,  whilst  the  basal  coarser  beds 
are  more  largely  developed  and  more  varied  than  is  the  case 
in  the  districts  to  the  south. 

Basement  Beds. — The  basement  beds  of  the  Keuper  con- 
sist of  massive  Conglomerates,  loose  earthy  Gravels,  Breccia, 
and  brecciated  Sand  and  Loam.  We  find  the  Conglomerate 
in  the  south  part  of  the  Map,  near  Coombe  Wood;  at  Yellow; 
Tor  Weston  Hill;  and  in  masses  in  the  less  indurated  and 
non-calcareous  materials  in  the  cuttings  at  Newton  Farm,  and 
at  Minehead.  At  Capton,  Orchard  Wyndham,  and  Aller 
Farm,  the  basement  beds  of  the  Keuper  consist  of  rubbly 
brecciated  Sandstone  and  loamy  Sand,  fine  Conglomerate, 
and  irregular  masses  of  coarse  Conglomerate. 

The  most  prevalent  type  is  Gravel  or  Breccia  of  local  ma- 
terials, usually  very  rubbly,  and  not  unfrequently  earthy. 
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The  massive  Conglomerate  of  the  Thorn  St.  Margarets 
type,  when  traced  northward^  passes  horizontally  into  rubbly 
Gravel  near  Nethercot  and  Cooksley  Farm,  the  change  first 
affecting  the  base.  These  Gravels,  generally  consisting  of 
fragments  of  Devonian  grits,  more  or  less  worn,  are  very 
similar  to  some  Lower  Trias  Gravels  in  the  Tiverton  district. 
They  occur  on  the  Middle  Trias  Marl,  capping  the  highest 
ground  in  the  district  occupied  by  that  formation,  and  making 
distinct  escarpment  features  south-east  of  Heddon  Oak,  and 
east  of  Yexford  and  Rexon.  These  Keuper  Gravels  are  often 
so  loose  and  earthy  that  they  resemble  superficial  deposits. 

About  Beggearn  Huish  and  Higher  Stream  the  basement 
Keuper  beds  consist  of  rubbly  Gravel  of  Middle  Devonian 
fragments,  often  very  little  worn  ; but,  toward  their  junction 
with  the  overlying  Sandstones,  they  contain  beds  of  Breccia 
and  brecciated  Sandstone,  Betw'een  Beggearn  Huish  and 
Minehead  the  coarser  beds  of  the  Keuper  are  only  exposed  in 
places  on  the  margin  of  the  Devonian  rocks,  and  they  appear 
to  occupy  a much  higher  horizon  in  the  Lower  Keuper  than 
the  basement  beds  of  that  division  to  the  south  of  Williton, 
as  the  overlying  Sandstones  are  much  attenuated. 

At  Sandhill  Farm  a marginal  strip  of  Conglomerate  rests 
on  the  Older  rocks.  At  Alcornbe  a calcareous  Conglomerate 
(Dolomitic)  underlies  the  Sandstone,  and  at  Minehead  Sand- 
stones occur  at  the  eastern  end  of  North  Hill,  on  and  in 
Breccia,  with  a small  mass  of  Conglomerate, 

In  the  Porlock  Valley,  between  Wotton  Courtney  and 
Horner,  the  marginal  deposits  consist  of  brecciated  Sand  and 
Breccia ; containing  beds  of  Sand  and  Sandstone,  and  over- 
lain  by  Sandstones,  containing  beds  of  Breccia.  At  Luckhani 
the  Breccia  has  been  worked  for  Haematite  in  the  hill  on  the 
east  of  the  village.  In  the  Breccia  between  Luckham  and 
Horner  there  is  a bed  of  well  wmrn  pebbles  of  Devonian  grit. 

Keuper  Sandstones. — The  Keuper  Sandstones  of  Bishop’s 
Lydeard,  in  sheet  21,  are  very  calcareous,  and  they  maintain 
N£^-w  Series y Vd.  XV,  1889,  Fart  li.  b 
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this  character  in  the  south  part  of  sheet  20 ; the  beds  often 
merit  the  designation  of  Maidstone,  and  are  of  a grey  color, 
somewhat  similar  to  the  Marlstones  of  Lestre,  described  in 
my  paper  on  the  Triassic  rocks  of  Normandy  (Q.J.G.S.  for 
May,  1879,  p.  250)*  At  Bagborough,  near  Shopn oiler,  and 
between  Riches  Holford  and  Cooksley  Farm,  these  calcareous 
beds  are  burnt  for  lime.  This  exceptional  character  displayed 
by  the  Keuper  Sandstones  led  my  colleague,  Mr.  J.  H.  Blake, 
who  surveyed  the  Lias  of  Watchet  (when  I was  beginning  my 
survey  of  the  Triassic  rocks  at  Wellington,  in  sheet  21),  to 
infer  that  he  had  found  in  them  the  representative  of  the 
Muschelkalk. 

On  the  south  of  Washford  and  Williton  the  Sandstones  are 
often  calcareous,  and  also  near  Crowcombe  Heathfield  ; but  in 
a much  lesser  degree  than  in  the  district  between  Riches 
H-olford  and  Cothelstone ; and  in  the  last  named  district  the 
calcareous  beds  do  not  extend  to  the  top  and  base  of  the  sub- 
division, being  rather  of  the  nature  of  an  irregular  lenticular 
mass  in  it. 

Between  M^illiton  and  Sampford  Brett  a Conglomeratic  bed 
occurs  in  the  Sandstones  ; they  exhibit  false  bedding  in  places, 
and  buff  mottling,  as  also  at  Minehead.  A Waterstone  series, 
consisting  of  red  sandy  Marl  and  Loam,  with  thin,  even  beds 
of  Sandstone,  separates  the  Sandstones  from  the  underlying 
Conglomerate  at  Sampford  Brett.  This  local  Waterstone 
parting  is  also  noticeable  on  the  same  horizon  at  Fitzhead  and 
near  Milverton,  in  sheet  21.  It  does  not  appear  to  be  con- 
tinuous between  these  places,  or  to  extend  to  the  westward. 

Between  Dunster  and  Alcombe  the  Keuper  Sandstones  form 
a marginal  deposit,  and  are  brecciated  in  places. 

Upper  Keuper. — The  Keuper  Marls  in  the  area  do  not  call 
for  any  special  mention. 

Relations  of  Keuper  Subdivisions. 

The  Keuper  Sandstones  attain  their  greatest  superficial 
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breadth  between  Cothelstone  and  Riches  Holford.  They  are 
Faulted  against  the  Middle  Devonian  rocks  of  the  Quantocks 
at  Bagborough,  being  overlain  by  patches  of  Keuper  Marl, 
also  cut  off  by  the  Fault,  at  Cothelstone  and  at  East  Bag- 
borough.  From  Bagborough  the  Keuper  Marls  extend  north- 
ward, at  the  foot  of  the  Quantocks,  continuously  to  the  coast. 
A Fault  running  northward  from  Coombe  Wood  by  Cooksley. 
Farm,  Heathfield,  and  Lawford  to  Thorncombe  and  Ford 
Farm,  near  Bicknoller,  cuts  out  the  Keuper  Sandstone  near 
Riches  Holford,  throwing  Keuper  Marl  against  Keuper 
basement  Gravels,  nearly  as  far  as  Robbuck  Farm,  where 
Sandstones  reappear,  dipping  under  the  Keuper  Marls  of 
Crowcombe.  From  the  north  part  of  Lawford,  to  Ford 
Farm,  the  Lower  Keuper  Sandstones  and  the  coarser  beds  at 
their  base  are  cut  out  by  the  Fault  which  separates  Middle 
Trias  Marls  with  Lower  Keuper  Gravel  outliers  from  the 
Keuper  Marls.  At  Lower  Halfway  and  Thorncombe,  the 
area  occupied  by  the  Keuper  Marls  between  the  Fault  and 
the  Quantocks  is  very  narrow.  The  Lower  Keuper  beds  are 
again  visible  at  Newton  Farm,  Woolston  Moor,  and  Tor 
Weston  Farm,  whence  they  extend  westward,  by  Williton,  to 
the  Washford  Valley.  In  this  area  they  are  partly  bounded 
on  the  south  by  the  Yellow  Fault,  and  cut  out  and  repeated 
by  lesser  Faults,  too  numerous  to  particularize.  West  of  the 
Washford  Valley,  between  Dragon  and  Goldsoncot,  there  are 
numerous  patches  of  Sandstone,  exhibiting  faulted  relations. 
In  one  spot,  about  twenty  feet  of  whitish  Sandstones  (re- 
sembling a Freestone)  are  exposed  in  a quarry  ; the  basement 
Breccias  are  apparently  conformably  overlapped  on  the  margin 
of  the  Older  rocks.  A marginal  belt  of  Conglomerate  occurs 
at  Sandhill  Farm,  overlain  by  a thin  strip  of  Sandstones,  which 
are  continuous  along  the  older  rock  margin  to  Withy  combe. 

From  Withycombe  to  Dunster,  marginal  Sandstones  are 
only  visible  in  one  place,  in  Dunster  Park;  the  Keuper  Marls 
elsewhere  extending  up  to  the  Older  rocks. 
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From  Donster  to  Alcombe,  marginal  Sandstones,  Breccia, 
and  Conglomerate  form  a narrow  fringe  to  the  Older  rock 
margin,  and,  as  before  mentioned,  they  also  occur  at  Minehead. 

The  Minehead  Breccia  and  Sandstone  appear  to  be  simply 
a marginal  fringe,  as  between  Alcombe  and  Dunster. 

The  narrow  valley  between  Dunster  and  Timberscombe 
connects  the  Trias  of  the  main  area  with  that  of  the  Porlock 
Valley.  West  of  Minehead  the  deposits  were  also,  no  doubt, 
continuous  in  late  Keuper  times ; but  it  is  not  improbable  that 
an  earlier  channel  of  communication  existed  on  the  north  side 
of  North  Hill. 

Sandstones  and  Sands  underlie  tbe  Marls  near  Bratton  and 
Perryton,  and  extend  in  a narrow  tongue  by  Hinon,  toward 
Selworthy.  A strip  of  Sandstone  occurs  at  Wydon,  Faulted 
against  Marls  on  the  south. 

Betw^een  Yenuiford  and  Brandy  Street,  Lias  and  Rhastic 
beds  occur  on  the  South  of  Selworthy,  at  a lesser  elevation 
than  the  tongue  of  Trias  Sand  near  Hinon ; the  relative 
levels  have  no  doubt  been  determined  by  a Fault  running 
between  East  Lynch  Farm  and  Little  Heydon,  by  Heydon 
Down  to  Slatcombe,  near  Wotton  Courtney.  In  the  valley 
between  Dunster  and  Timberscombe,  Marl  is  evidenced  near 
Avil,  and  sandy  brecciated  marginal  deposits  at  Totterdown 
and  Kitswall  Farms.  From  Timberscombe  to  Brockwell, 
Sandstones  and  Sands,  more  or  less  brecciated,  form  a 
marginal  band,  developing  into  the  Breccias  of  Huntsgate, 
Old  Ball,  and  Luckham ; these  Breccias  almost  entirely  re- 
present the  coarser  beds  of  the  Trias,  the  Sandstones  being 
confined  to  beds  interstratified  wdth  them,  and  to  a thin  band 
containing  Breccia,  which  separates  them  from  the  over- 
lying  iVIarls  near  Knoll  Farms  and  Luckham. 

At  Doverhay  and  Porlock,  marginal  patches  of  Sandstone 
occur. 

The  Porlock  Valley  is  also  much  affected  by  Faults,  and  an 
extensive  flat  of  alluvial  Gravel  between  Heydon  Down  and 
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Porlock  Quay  couceals  the  Keuper,  which,  from  its  exposure 
on  the  borders  of  the  alluvial  tract,  appears  to  consist  of  Marl. 

Some  tiny  outliers  of  Keuper  Sand  and  Loam  occur  in  the 
valleys  south  of  Alcomhe  ; hut  there  is  nothing  to  lead  one 
to  suppose  that  the  Triassic  beds  of  the  Porlock  Valley  were 
of  any  considerable  thickness ; nor  is  there  anything  to  show 
that  the  lower  beds  may  not  be  of  later  date  than  the  normal 
Lower  Keuper  Sandstones ; the  probability  being  that  the 
coarser  beds  of  the  Keuper  ran  higher  and  higher  in  the  series, 
from  Williton  westward,  as  progressive  subsidence  led  to  the 
continuation  of  marginal  deposition. 


OUTLIEKS. 

The  Devonian  areas  have  been  searched  with  sufficient 
minuteness  to  ascertain  the  absence  within  their  limits  of 
Secondary  rock  outliers,  except  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Triassic 
boundary,  and  in  old  valleys. 

In  the  vicinity  of  the  Trias  the  following  outliers  occur : — 
Keuper  Gravel  on  the  east  side  of  Lodhuish,  north  of  Nettle- 
combe  ; two  patches  of  Lower  Trias  Sand  between  White- 
moor  Farm  and  Plash,  separated  from  the  main  mass  by  the 
erosion  of  the  small  stream  valley  of  Coleford  Water:  two 
tiny  patches  of  Keuper  Sand  and  Gravel  near  Holford,  on 
the  border  of  the  Quantocks. 

The  outliers  in  old  valleys  are: — Four  small  patches  of 
Keuper  Sand  and  Gravel,  south  of  Alcomhe,  on  the  northern 
slopes  of  Grabbist  Hill ; a small  patch  of  Lower  Trias  Sand 
on  the  south  of  Elworthy,  at  about  a mile  from  the  nearest 
part  of  the  main  mass. 

Although  the  presence  of  Lias  on  the  south  of  Selworthy, 
and  that  not  of  a marginal  character,  proves  that  a very  con- 
siderable thickness  of  Secondary  rocks  has  been  denuded 
from  the  flanks  of  the  Devonian  highlands,  and  renders  it 
probable  that  the  connecting  ridge  of  Little  Hoydon,  between 
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North  Hill  and  Grabbist  Hill,  was  at  one  time  buried  beneath 
Liassic  and  perhaps  Keuper  beds ; still  there  is  nothing  to 
warrant  the  belief  that  Secondary  sediments  were  thrown  down 
over  the  higher  Devonian  hills,  or  that  they  encroached  far 
beyond  their  present  limits,  except  up  creeks  and  other  in- 
dentations of  the  old  coast  line,  from  which  they  would  the  more 
readily  be  swept  away  in  the  ordinary  processes  of  drainage. 

Mr.  Etheridge,  in  the  paper  before  referred  to  (Cotteswold 
Naturalists’  Field  Club,  in  1873),  alludes  to  the  “probable 
island-like  condition  of  the  Exmoor  and  Quantock  Hills  at  the 
time  of  the  deposition  of  the  New  Fed  and  Lias  series  and 
to  the  absence  of  proof  “that  the  Lias  ever  covered  these 
elevated  ranges.”  The  statement  that  New  Red  rocks  occur 
nowhere  west  of  Porlock  is  evidently  due  to  an  oversight, 
as  two  patches  shown  on  the  old  Geological  Survey  Map, 
sheet  26,  occur  at  Portledge  Mouth  and  Peppercombe,  be- 
tween Bideford  and  Clovelly. 


PART  11. 


DEVONIAN  ROCKS  OF  WEST  SOMERSET  ON 
THE  BORDERS  OF  THE  TRIAS. 


Introductory. 

The  Devonian  rocks  of  West  Somerset  belong  to  the  North 
Devon  type  of  that  formation,  of  which  they  form  the  easterly 
prolongation.  As  is  natural  in  tracing  great  divisions  of  rock 
formations  along  their  strike,  we  find  modifications  in  their 
character,  due  to  local  causes,  either  dependent  on  the  geo- 
graphy of  the  period,  or  on  chemical  or  mechanical  agencies 
which  may  locally  have  prevailed  with  more  or  less  intensity. 
These  modifications,  however,  are  of  very  little  moment,  never 
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leading  to  the  obliteration  of  those  characteristics  by  which 
the  main  divisions  of  the  Devonian  system  in  North  Devon 
are  severally  recognizeable. 

The  Devonian  rocks  of  this  northern  area  are  separated 
from  those  of  South  Devon  by  a great  expanse  of  Culm 
measures,  or  by  the  Carbonaceous  system,  as  it  was  called  by 
the  old  writers. 

The  general  structure  of  the  Older  rocks  of  Devon  and 
Somerset  is,  therefore,  a great  trough  or  basin,  the  Devonian 
formation  emerging  from  beneath  the  newer  Culm  rocks  on 
the  north  and  south,  and  being  continuous  beneath  them. 
Notwithstanding  this  continuity,  the  types  of  the  Devonian 
system  in  the  northern  and  southern  region  are  quite  distinct, 
although  there  are,  of  course  some  points  of  similarity. 

Again,  when  we  extend  the  comparison  to  the  Continent  of 
Europe,  we  find  in  South  Devon  a much  greater  similarity  to 
the  Devonian  rocks  of  the  Ardennes  and  of  Germany  than  is 
displayed  by  North  Devon  and  West  Somerset.  This  simi- 
larity amounts  in  places  to  identity  of  lithological  character, 
and  shows  the  occurrence  of  corresponding  Faunas  marking 
certain  horizons.  The  northern  area,  on  the  contrary,  though 
exhibiting  lithological  and  palaeontological  affinities  to  the 
Devonian  rocks  of  France  and  Germany,  would  appear 
in  a sense  to  bear  relations  to  them  somewhat  akin  to  those 
presented  by  the  Devonian  rocks  of  Livland,  Kurland,  Nov- 
gorod, and  Petersburg,  to  those  of  Petschoraland  and  the 
Urals.®  That  is  to  say,  we  have  a much  greater  development 
of  Sandstones  in  the  West  Somerset  and  North  Devon  region, 
both  in  the  higher  and  lower  beds,  than  in  South  Devon  or 
in  Germany  ; but  in  this  respect  our  district  furnishes  analogy 
to  parts  of  the  French  and  Belgian  area. 

The  Middle  Devonian  of  France  and  Germany  is  char- 

®See  Matcrialien  zur  Kentniss  der  Devonischen  Ahlagerungen  in  Bussland, 
by  Tb.  Tschernyschew,  Mem.  du.  Comite  Geologique,  St.  Petersburg,  vol.  i,. 
no.  3,  p.  81. 
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acterised  by  a thick  bed  of  Limestone,  wbicb  is  locally  well 
represented  in  South  Devon,  in  the  Torquay,  Brixham,  and 
Plymouth  districts,  but  which  is  feebly  and  impersistently 
indicated  in  North  Devon,  and  also  in  the  Brendon  range,  as 
at  Treborough,  Boadwater,  Cutcombe,  etc. ; its  best  repre- 
sentation in  the  northern  area  being  on  the  Quantocks,  near 
Holwell  and  Asholt,  where  the  Limestones  resemble  types  of 
South  Devon  Middle  Devonian  Limestone,  and,  even  taking 
exaggeration  in  thickness  by  contortion  and  overfolding  into 
account,  they  make  a very  respectable  show  for  this  region. 
The  Upper  Devonian  Limestones  and  characteristic  Fauna  of 
the  Frasnian  are  conspicuous  in  our  northern  district  by  their 
absence  ; so  that  we  have  really  no  actually  defined  boundary 
between  the  Upper  and  Middle  Devonian,  except  that  marked 
by  lithological  change,  which  may  well  have  occurred  at  a 
different  stage  in  the  accumulation  of  the  beds  from  that 
which  is  elsewhere  marked  by  a distinction  in  the  Fauna, 
not  always  accompanied  by  a corresponding  change  in  the 
character  of  the  sediments. 

Last  October  I had  the  advantage  of  paying  a flying  visit 
both  to  North  and  South  Devon,  in  company  with  several 
eminent  foreign  geologists,  who  had  made  the  Devonian  rocks 
of  the  Continent  their  especial  study.  Seeing  this  formation 
in  our  northern  and  southern  districts  for  the  first  time  under 
my  auspices,  they  pointed  out  any  striking  resemblences  either 
in  lithological  character  or  fossil  horizons  which  the  rocks 
presented  to  those  in  the  countries  with  which  they  were  ac- 
quainted. Professor  Gosselet,  of  Lille,  rendered  me  valuable 
assistance  in  the  suggestion  of  explanations  to  account  for  the 
absence  of  correlative  horizons,  and  in  kindly  identifying  some 
specimens  sent  to  him  from  South  Devon.  Professor  Kayser, 
of  Marburg,  in  a paper  recently  published,  drew  a comparison 
between  the  rocks  he  had  seen  on  the  excursion,  and  the 
divisions  of  the  Devonian  system  in  Germany.  Thanks  to 
these  eminent  cxj)oncuts  of  the  Devonian  rocks  of  France  and 


General  Classification  of  Devonian  Rocks, 

Upper.  Middle.  Lower. 
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7 See  Kayser,  “ Ueber  das  Devon  in  Devonshire  und  in  Boulonnais  ;”  Neu 
Jahrbiich  Jiir  Alineralogic,  etc.,  1889,  vol.  i. 
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Germany^  and  to  a detailed  examination  of  the  complicated 
Devonian  area  between  Totnes  and  Torquay,  I am  enabled  to 
put  forward  the  following  general  classification,®  It  will  be 
seen  that  the  German  classification  brackets  Limestones  and 
Slates  with  the  Middle  Devonian,  which  are  in  the  French 
and  Belgian  area  included  in  the  Lower, 

The  Devonian  rocks  of  France  and  Germany  are  charac- 
terised by  groups  of  fossils,  showing  a distinct  succession, 
and  marking  out  divisions  to  which  we  find  in  South  Devon 
very  strong  local  resemblances ; but  from  the  distortion 
the  fossils  have  undergone,  the  local  prevalence  of  volcanic 
rocks,  and  the  partial  occurrence  of  characteristic  fossil  lo- 
calities, as  well  as  owing  to  an  apparent  interblending  of 
typical  forms,  it  is  not  possible  to  trace  out  minor  horizons 
with  absolute  certainty. 

The  disappearance  of  the  Middle  Devonian  Limestone  in 
Cornwall,  and  the  prevalence  of  slates,  almost  to  the  exclusion 
of  the  other  lithological  representatives  of  the  series,  renders 
it  probable  that  a careful  study  of  that  county  from  north  to 
south  might  explain  to  some  extent  the  changes  the  divisions 
of  West  Somerset  and  North  Devon  have  undergone  to  pro- 
duce the  divergence  in  character  exhibited  by  them  in  South 
Devon. 

In  the  classification  it  wdll  be  seen  that  the  Morte  Slates, 
which  occupy  a large  area,  might  be  included  in  either  the 
Upper  or  Middle  Devonian,  This  is  due  to  the  fact  that 
these  beds  have  yielded  no  fossils  whatever.  Their  boundary 
with  the  Pickwell  Down  series  is  distinctly  marked  by  color  in 
West  Somerset,  the  basement  beds  of  the  overlying  series 
being  purple  Slates,  lithologically  identical  with  them : more- 
over, they  pass  quite  insensibly  downward  into  the  grey  Slates 
of  the  Ilfracombe  series,  from  which  they  can  only  be  dis- 
tinguished by  a more  or  less  hypothetical  geological  boundary 
line.  The  Ilfracombe  beds  are  often  with  difficulty  dis- 

^ See  table. 

Nenv  Series^  Vol.  XV ^ 1S89,  Part  11. 
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tinguisliable  from  the  underlying  Hangman  Grit  series^  into 
which  they  may  be  said  to  pass  downward  by  intercalation 
with  Grit  beds  ; so  that  here  again  we  have  a rather  indefinite 
boundary  line. 

Professor  Kayser,  in  the  paper  before  referred  to^  alludes 
to  the  exceptional  character  of  the  North  Devon  and  West 
Somerset  Devonian  type  as  follows  : — “ The  preponderance 
of  Sand  formations  in  the  Devonian  of  North  Devonshire 
shows  a greater  shallowness  of  that  part  of  the  Devonian 
sea,  and  therewith  also  the  greater  proximity  of  the  coast. 
It  is  not  also  to  be  forgotten  that  the  North  Devon  coast 
directly  bounds  the  Bristol  Channel,  to  the  north  of  which 
the  Devonian  makes  its  appearance  in  a still  more  anomalous 
and  peculiar  formation,  namely,  as  Old  Bed”  (Sandstone). 

Professor  Hull  .S.,  May,  1880),  correlated  the  Bed 

or  Yellow  Sandstone  and  Conglomerate  on  the  north  of  the 
Bristol  Channel  with  the  lower  part  of  the  Upper  Devonian 
(Pickwell  Down  Sandstones),  and  considered  the  Sandstones 
and  Marls  with  cornstones  ” of  that  area  equivalent  to  the 
Morte  and  Ilfracombe  Slates,  the  Hangman  Grits,  and  Lynton 
beds,  and  of  estuarine  origin,  physically  connected  with  the 
beds  of  North  Devon,  which  were  being  deposited  in  the  open 
sea.  (Report  on  Carboniferous,  Devonian,  and  Old  Red.  In- 
ternat.  Geol.  Congress,  Table  4.) 

In  the  classification  I have  given  above,  the  Hangman 
Grits  are  bracketed  with  the  Lower  Devonian.  Apart  from 
questions  of  correlation  with  the  Continent,  I think  this, 
alteration  is  borne  out  by  the  character  of  the  beds,  their 
typical  red  speckled  horizon  being  almost  identically  re- 
produced in  part  of  the  Lin  combe  and  Warberry  beds  of  the 
Torquay  district,  which  are  undoubtedly  Lower  Devonian. 

In  a paper  “ On  the  Geology  of  parts  of  Devon  and  West 
Somerset  North  of  South  Moulton  and  Dulverton,”  com- 
ninnicated  to  this  Society,  and  published  in  the  year  1879,  I 
discussed  the  relations  of  the  Upper  and  Middle  Devonian, 
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and  in  accordance  with  precedent  classified  the  Hangman  Grits 
with  the  latter,  an  idea  which  recent  researches  in  South 
Devon  have  led  me  to  abandon,  and  to  regard  them  as  the 
Upper  Division  of  the  Lower  Devonian. 

I shall  now  proceed  briefly  to  indicate  the  extension  and 
locality  of  the  Devonian  Divisions  in  the  area  under  con- 
sideration. Owing  to  the  absence  of  boundary  between  the 
upper  part  of  the  great  Slate  series,  of  the  Morte  or  Morthoe 
type,  and  the  Lower,  or  Ilfracombe  type,  these  must  for  pur- 
poses of  description  be  included  in  the  same  series.  The 
general  relations  and  structure  of  the  divisions  will  then  be 
briefly  treated  of  in  the  Quantock  and  Brendon  area,  with 
special  reference  to  the  derivation  of  the  newer  strata,  and  to 
the  dislocations  in  the  older  rocks,  and  their  effects.  Finally, 
the  relations  of  the  Hangman  and  Foreland  Grits  will  be 
separately  treated. 

Lowee  Devonian. 

Foreland  Grits. — -These  consist  mainly  of  reddish,  purple, 
and  grey  fine  Quartzose  Grits,  with  occasional  slaty  masses  ; 
they  are  feebly  conglomeratic  in  places,  and  contain  Fucoid- 
like  markings.  These  beds  form  Oare  Hill,  Porlock  Hill, 
North  Hill,  and  Grabbist  Hill,  and  occur  at  Timberscombe, 
and  in  the  north  part  of  Dunster  Park.  In  this  area,  w ith  the 
exception  of  two  or  three  miles  between  Timberscombe  on  the 
east,  and  Brockwell  on  the  west,  they  form  the  borders  of  the 
Porlock  and  Minehead  Trias.  Beyond  these  limits,  with 
the  doubtful  exception  of  the  northern  termination  of  the 
Quantocks,  where  rocks  resembling  them  were  observed,  the 
Foreland  Grits  are  nowhere  exposed. 

Lynton  Beds. — These  beds  consist  of  uneven  grey  Slates, 
with  interstratified,  even  bedded,  fine  grained,  grey  Grits. 
Their  presence  in  sheet  20  is  confined  to  the  western  margin, 
from  the  northern  end  of  Luccot  Hill,  where  they  are  cut  out 
by  Fault,  westward.  Their  relations  will  be  discussed  in  the 
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last  part  of  this  paper.  It  is  quite  possible,  bearing  in  mind 
the  changes  that  may  take  place  in  a formation  along  its  strike, 
that  Lynton  beds  may  be  brought  up  by  Faults  or  folds  on  the 
Quantocks,  but  there  is  no  reliable  proof  of  such  being  the 
case. 

Hangman  Grits. — These  beds  consist  of  coarse  Quartzose 
Grits,  fine  Grits,  and  intercalated  reddish  and  grey  Slates  and 
Slaty  Grits.  The  typical  coarse  Quartzose,  red  speckled  rock 
forms  a comparatively  small  part  of  this  variable  series.  The 
Hangman  beds  form  three  considerable  masses.  The  western- 
most constitutes  the  Dunkery  range,  Bendles  Barrow,  and 
Black  Barrow  Down  ; the  central  mass  forms  the  high  land 
on  the  west  of  Withycombe  and  Croydon  Hill;  the  eastern- 
most, from  Bagborough  northward,  is  the  nucleus  and  back 
bone  of  the  Quantocks.  The  greatest  elevations  in  West 
Somerset,  Dunkery  Beacon  and  Wills  Neck,  are  composed  of 
Hangman  beds. 

The  Lower  Devonian  in  the  area  under  consideration 
occupies  a superficies  of  about  60  square  miles,  of  which  the 
Hangman  alone  covers  40,  and  the  Lynton  beds  only  three. 

Mokte  and  Ilfracombe  Slates. 

These  Slates  occupy  an  area  of  about  90  square  miles  in 
sheet  20.  There  is  even  less  distinction  between  the  upper 
and  lower  portions  than  in  the  typical  districts  from  which 
their  names  are  derived.  The  upper  part  is  less  evenly  fissile 
than  in  North  Devon,  and  does  not  maintain  so  uniformly  its 
])ale  green-grey  tint.  The  lower  beds  are  distinguished,  as  a 
whole,  by  the  presence  of  Grits  and  masses  of  Limestone,  and 
by  greater  variety  of  color  and  texture.  The  distinction 
between  the  types  is,  broadly  speaking,  about  the  latitude  of 
the  following  {)laces  from  west  to  east — Exford,  Lype  Hill, 
Hazery,  and  Elworthy.  The  Hajmatite  of  Eyeson  Hill  and 
the  Brendon  Mines  occurs  in  the  upper  part  of  this  great  Slate 
series.  In  the  lower  part.  Limestone  bands,  impersistent,  and 
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of  no  great  thickness,  are  met  with  in  the  vicinity  of  Cut- 
combe,  Couple  Cross,  Luxborough,*  and  Treborough.  On  the 
east  of  Croydon  Hill,  at  Rodhuish,  Escot  Farm,  Goldsoncot, 
and  Higher  Roadwater,  they  exhibit  some  local  develop- 
ment, but  only  form  an  important  factor  in  the  series  on  the 
Quantocks,  from  Buncombe  Hill,  northward,  to  Doddington. 

Traces  of  the  so-called  ‘ Bittadon  Felsite’  occur  in  the 
Middle  Devonian  Slate  series  at  Armoor,  south  of  Lype  Hill, 
and  at  Farmers,  near  Withil  Florey,  apparently  at  or  near 
the  same  horizon  as  at  Bittadon. 

PiCKWELL  Down  Beds. 

The  red  Slates  and  red  and  grey  Grits  of  this  series  are  con- 
fined to  the  south-western  margin  of  sheet  20,  from  Blagdon 
Hill  westward,  over  an  area  of  12  or  13  square  miles,  in 
which  they  are  thrown  into  long  inverted  synclinal  folds, 
marked  by  considerable  inlying  strips  of  the  subjacent  Morte 
Slates. 


THE  QUANTOCKS. 

Chocolate,  lilac,  and  grey  grits,  interstratified  with  slates  in 
places,  form  the  more  elevated  northern  part  of  this  range. 
These  beds  belong  to  the  Hangman  Grit  series,  which  ex- 
tends southward  to  Bagborough  and  Cockercombe.  At  their 
southern  extremity  inliers  of  the  Hangman  series  occur  in 
the  Middle  Devonian  Slates,  near  Bagborough,  their  relations 
being  complicated  by  Faults. 

The  Middle  Devonian  Slates  and  their  associated  Lime- 
stones extend  eastward  from  a Fault  junction  with  the  Hang- 
man series  running  from  near  East  Bagborough  to  Cocker- 
combe. From  Cockercombe  to  Doddington  Middle  Devonian 
Slates  form  the  flank  of  the  Quantocks,  being  faulted  against 
the  Hangman  series  near  Adscombe,  where  Trap  Ash  occurs 
at  the  junction.  The  Middle  Devonian  beds  (Ilfracombe 
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series)  also  occur  in  Faulted  patches  on  the  western  margin  of 
the  Quantocks,  nearly  as  far  north  as  Crowcomhe.  The  Lime- 
stones of  this  series  are  conspicuous  about  Great  Holwell  and 
Asholt,  also  further  north,  between  Plainsfield  and  Over 
Stowey,  near  Walford’s  Gibbet,  and  at  Doddington.  Thin 
beds  of  Limestone  and  calcareous  Slate  also  occur  in  Cothel- 
stone  Park,  on  Buncombe  Hill,  and  on  the  north  of  Lydeard 
Cross.  The  distribution  of  the  Limestones  shows  to  what  an 
amount  of  disturbance  the  strata  have  been  subjected  by  con- 
tortion and  dislocation.  Although  there  are  several  irregular 
masses  and  bands  north  of  Buncombe  Hill,  it  is  quite  possible 
that  these  may  be  repetitions  of  the  same  horizon  by  Faults 
and  folds,  and  that  the  irregularities  in  its  thickness  may  not 
be  altogether  due  to  lenticular  occurrence,  but  in  some  cases 
be  occasioned  by  contortion  or  overfolding. 

The  association  of  Grits,  and  their  local  prevalence  in  the 
lower  part  of  the  Ilfracombe  Slate  series  of  the  Quantocks 
is  worthy  of  note,  as  we  find  many  of  the  Devonian  inkers  in 
the  Triassic  area  east  of  the  Quantocks  composed  of  fine  red 
micaceous  Grits  and  sandy  mudstones,  which  may  represent 
the  shoreward  prolongation  of  this  division. 

Derivation  of  Trias  from  Devonian  Rocks, 

As  the  Older  rocks  of  the  Brendon  Hills,  ISTettlecombe, 
Monksilver,  and  Elworthy,  etc.,  consist  of  Middle  Devonian 
Slates,  bounding  the  Trias  from  Lydeard  St.  Lawrence,  by 
Stogumber,  to  Withycombe ; and  as  the  associated  Limestones 
are  confined  to  the  vicinity  of  the  Hangman  beds  of  Croydon 
Hill,  it  is  safe  to  infer  that  the  Triassic  valley  between  Williton 
and  Lydeard  St.  Lawrence  was  eroded  in  the  lower  Slates 
and  gritty  beds,  with  associated  Limestones  of  the  Middle 
Devonian.  Derivation  from  these  and  from  the  Grits  of  the 
Hangman  series  on  their  eastern  border  would  account  for  the 
variability  of  the  Triassic  subdivisons.  Take  for  instance  the 
Kenper  Conglomerate  with  Limestone  pebbles  passing  into  a 
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Conglomerate  and  Breccia  of  Grit  fragments,  and  these  into 
an  incoherent  rubbly  Gravel. 


THE  BKENDON  AND  DUNKERY  RANGES. 

The  Limestones  of  Goldsoncot  and  Rodhuish  resemble  those 
of  Asholt  in  their  irregular  mode  of  occurrence,  showing 
Faults  and  flexures.  The  flexures  of  the  Limestone  are  well 
shown  on  a small  scale  in  a quarry  near  Escott  Farm,  where 
the  rock  is  in  one  part  surmounted  by  Keuper  Breccia. 

The  relations  of  the  Middle  Devonian  and  Hangman  beds 
of  Croydon  Hill  are  much  complicated  by  Faults.  The  most 
important  of  these  cuts  off  the  Hangman  beds  between  Lux- 
borough  and  Timberscombe,  and  crossing  the  valley  near 
Wotton  Courtney,  follows  the  trend  of  the  crest  of  Heydon 
Down,  cutting  off  the  Liassic  patch  of  Selvv^orthy  on  the  west, 
and  the  Hinon  Triassic  band  on  the  east.  This  Fault  I will 
call  the  Luxborough  and  Timberscombe  Fault,  as  I shall  have 
occasion  to  refer  to  it.  The  Hangman  beds  of  Croydon  Hill 
are  faulted  against  Foreland  Grits  on  the  north;  the  exact 
position  of  the  Fault  is  not  definable,  but  the  uncertainty  is 
confined  to  comparatively  narrow  limits,  as  the  characteristic 
features  of  the  Foreland  Grits  are  well  shown  near  Bonniton, 
and  the  beds  are  exposed  in  Dunster  Park  and  near  Timbers- 
combe. This  Fault  is  shifted  northward  by  the  Timberscombe 
and  Luxborough  dislocation  (concealed  by  Triassic  beds  not 
affected  by  it)  to  somewhere  near  Wotton  Courtney,  whence 
it  runs  to  Brockwell.  From  Brockwell  w^estward  to  Luccot 
Hill,  the  position  of  the  Fault  is  very  uncertain,  and  it  is 
probably  shifted  by  cross  dislocations.  From  Luccot  Hill, 
westward,  the  intervention  of  the  Lynton  beds  between  the 
tw^o  great  Grit  divisions  renders  the  position  of  the  Fault 
certain. 

The  Hangman  Grits  of  the  Dunkery  range  pass  regularly 
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beneath  Middle  Devonian  Slates  on  the  south ; but  they  are 
probably  cut  off  by  Fault  on  the  east  of  Luckham  Barrows, 
against  faulted  and  folded  passage  beds,  partly  Hangman, 
partly  Middle  Devonian  basement  beds,  which  extend  to  the 
borders  of  the  Trias  on  the  north  of  Cutcombe  and  Stowey 
Ball.  The  contortions  of  the  strata  in  the  last  named  district 
made  it  impossible  in  the  limited  time  at  my  disposal  ade- 
quately to  represent  their  mode  of  occurrence  on  the  one  inch 
scale.  Some  idea  of  the  nature  of  these  contortions  may  be 
gleaned  from  the  curve  at  Oaktrow,  figured  in  a joint  paper 
“ On  the  Palaeozoic  Districts  of  West  Somerset,”  by  the  late 
Mr.  Champernowne  and  myself  for  August,  1879, 

p.  537).  A more  detailed  examination,  subsequent  to  the 
traverses  described  in  this  paper,  gave  me  the  satisfaction  of 
verifying  the  conclusions  expressed  in  it  in  every  respect; 
which  is  the  more  gratifying,  as  it  entitles  the  name  of  my 
lamented  friend  to  a place  among  the  exponents  of  Somerset- 
shire Geology  in  that  formation  with  which  his  long  and 
successful  labours  in  South  Devon  will  ever  be  associated. 

Derivation  of  Trias  from  Devonian  Rocks. 

The  chocolate-brown,  grey,  and  lilac  beds  of  the  Foreland 
division,  and  the  Grits  and  Slates  of  the  Hangman  and  Middle 
Devonian  series,  between  Brockwell  and  Timberscombe  amply 
account  for  the  sources  of  supply  from  which  the  Keuper 
Gravel  and  Breccia  of  Luckham,  Old  Ball,  and  Higher  and 
Lower  Knoll  Farms  were  derived. 


FAULTS  AND  EARTH  MOVEMENTS. 

Faults  are  more  easily  detected  in  the  Triassic  rocks  than 
in  the  Devonian  area;  the  comparatively  thin  divisions  of  the 
former,  and  their  distinctive  characters,  which  by  careful  study 
can  be  followed  through  all  their  lithological  variations,  often 
render  Faults  of  slight  magnitude  recognizable,  whereas  the 
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absence  of  persistent  borizons  in  tbe  vastly  thicker  divisions 
of  the  Devonian  might  frequently  cause  Faults  of  considerable 
magnitude,  but  only  affecting  individual  divisions,  to  be  over- 
looked. 

Where  seen  in  section ; justified  by  the  behaviour  or  char- 
acter of  beds  visible  in  contiguous  exposures ; or  affecting  the. 
relations  of  beds  of  different  character,  as  those  of  the  Middle 
and  Lower  Devonian,  or  the  Limestones  associated  with  the 
former,  it  is  possible  to  detect  Fault  boundaries  with  more  or 
less  certainty.  On  the  other  hand,  when  divisions — as  in  the 
case  of  the  Foreland  and  Hangman  Grits — of  similar  general 
character,  and  containing  varieties  of  rock  common  to  both, 
are  brought  in  contact,  it  is  very  difficult  to  find  the  actual 
line  of  junction.  This  difficulty  is  shown  on  the  map  by  the 
spaces  left  uncolored  near  Wilmotsham,  Cloutsham,  Stoke 
Pero,  and  in  Dunster  Park. 

The  principal  Faults  throughout  the  area  approximate  more 
or  less  nearly  to  the  direction  of  the  axes  of  elevation,  and  we 
may  therefore  reasonably  infer  that  they  were  due  to  the 
unequal  strain  experienced  by  the  strata  in  yielding  to  the 
successive  earth  movements  to  which  for  long  ages  this  area 
was  subjected  The  earliest  of  these  movements  appears  to 
be  that  to  which  the  synclinal  structure  of  the  Palaeozoic 
rocks  of  West  Somerset  and  Devon  is  due,  and  by  it  the 
general  east  and  west  strike  and  southerly  dip  was  imparted 
to  the  Devonian  strata  of  Exmoor.  Subsequently,  movements 
of  contraction  obliquely  across  the  former,  in  directions  north, 
north-west,  to  south,  south-east,  seem  to  have  taken  place, 
and  to  them  I would  refer  the  trend  of  Croydon  Hill  and 
Heydon  Down,  and  of  the  Quantocks.  Still  later,  a further 
elevation  of  the  high  lands,  apparently  m.ore  or  less  irregular, 
partly  approximating  to  the  direction  of  the  earlier,  partly  to 
that  of  the  later  movements,  effected  numerous  displacements 
in  the  Secondary  strata,  and  caused  them  to  dip  more  or  less 
steeply  off  the  borders  of  the  Older  rocks. 

New  Series^  VoL  XV ^ 1889,  Part  II. 
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From  the  foregoing  it  is  manifest  that  we  should  expect  to 
find  dislocations  of  ditferent  ages,  corresponding  to  the  move- 
ments above  described.  To  attempt  to  classify  or  instance 
at  length  the  numerous  Faults  known  to  occur  in  the  district 
would  be  beyond  the  scope  of  this  paper,  I shall  therefore 
take  two  or  three  examples. 

First.  The  Fault  which  crosses  the  Oare  Yalley,  and, 
cutting  out  the  Lynton  beds,  throws  the  Hangman  Grits  on 
the  south  against  the  Foreland  rocks  on  the  north.  This 
Fault  is  parallel  to  the  general  strike  of  the  Devonian  rocks, 
and  to  the  trend  of  Oare,  Porlock,  and  Grahhist  Hills.  It 
enters  the  Triassic  valley  near  Brockwell,  without  in  any  way 
affecting  that  formation,  and  it  would  normally  follow  the 
valley  to  Dunster,  were  it  not  stepped  or  shifted  to  the  south 
by  the  Timberscomhe  and  Luxhorough  Fault. 

Second.  The  Timberscomhe  and  Luxhorough  Fault  follows 
the  direction  of  the  range  of  high  ground  cut  through  by  the 
Dunster  Valley  near  Timberscomhe,  forming  Croydon  Hill, 
Heydon  Down,  and  Little  Heydon.  The  effect  of  this  Fault 
on  the  Triassic  rocks  between  Timberscomhe  and  Wotton 
Courtney  is  very  slight;  whilst  on  Little  Heydon  it  is  marked, 
cutting  off  Lias  on  low  ground,  against  Foreland  Grits,  near 
Venniford,  and  forming  the  western  boundary  of  a tongue  of 
Triassic  Sand  on  much  higher  ground  near  Hinon.  The 
downthrow  of  this  Fault,  to  the  west,  must  be  very  con- 
siderable, as  Foreland  Grits  are  separated  from  Middle  De- 
vonian Slates  at  Timberscomhe  ; yet,  in  the  vicinity  of  this  spot 
it  traverses  the  Keuper  IMarls  of  the  Wotton  Courtney  valley 
without  affecting  their  continuity.  At  Little  Heydon,  on  the 
contrary,  where  the  Fault  has  no  appreciable  effect  on  the 
Foreland  Grits,  its  effect  on  the  Secondary  rocks  is  striking. 

From  the  foregoing  facts  I infer  that  the  major  Faults  were 
])re-Triassic,  but  that  in  post-Triassic  times  further  displace- 
ments were  in  many  places  effected  along  the  old  lines  of 
fracture,  and  niimerous  new  lines  of  dislocation  were  formed. 
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The  boundary  between  the  Hangman  and  Ilfracombe  beds  of 
the  Quantocks,  and  the  Keuper  at  Bagborough  and  Cothel- 
stone,  is  a Fault,  the  antiquity  of  which  it  is  difficult  to 
determine. 

To  render  this  paper  as  complete  as  I can  make  it,  in 
the  absence  of  palteontological  evidence  for  which  there  are 
no  systematic  data  at  my  disposal,  the  following  notes  are 
appended  with  reference  to  the  relations  of  the  F oreland  Grits. 


THE  BELATIONS  OF  THE  LOWER  DEVONIAN 
DIVISIONS  IN  WEST  SOMERSET. 

There  is  only  one  exception  to  the  clear  evidence  of  suc- 
cession afforded  by  the  divisions  of  the  Devonian  rocks  of 
North  Devon,  namely,  the  junction  of  the  Lynton  beds  with 
the  Foreland  Grits.  The  appearance  of  opposing  dips  be- 
tween the  Morthoe  Slates  and  overlying  Pickwell  Down 
beds,  upon  which  the  late  Professor  Jukes  relied  in  his  inter- 
pretation of  the  structure  of  the  Pala30zoic  rocks  of  North 
DevoiV  can  be,  as  I have  elsewhere  shown,^  simply  explained 
without  invoking  the  aid  of  a Fault,  and  when  traced  along 
their  strike  into  West  Somerset,  the  conformable  succession  of 
these  divisions  is  demonstrated  with  absolute  certainty.  With 
the  Foreland  Grits,  however,  the  case  is  different.  Their 
junction  with  the  Lynton  beds  in  the  cliffs  near  Countesbury 
is  an  exceedingly  obscure  Fault,  which  however  can  be  traced 
with  tolerable  certainty  across  the  windings  of  the  East  Lynne 
valley,  both  by  feature  and  lithological  evidence,  into  West 
Somerset,  and  up  to  the  foot  of  Luccot  Hill,  where  the  Lynton 
beds  are  cut  out  by  it  against  Foreland  Grits  on  the  north, 
and  pass  conformably  under  the  Hangman  Grits  on  the  south. 
As  the  Lynton  beds  do  not  reappear,  or  are  not  recognizeable 

Quart.  Journ.  Geol.  Soc.,  March,  1886,  p.  321, 
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to  the  east  of  Lnccot  Hill,  the  only  evidence  that  we  could 
expect  to  find  of  their  normal  relations  to  the  Foreland  Grits 
would  he  through  the  discovery  of  their  lower  beds  on  the 
north  side  of  the  dislocation,  or  of  the  upper  beds  of  the 
Foreland  group  on  the  south  of  it. 

The  late  Mr.  Champernowne  visited  the  district  with  me  in 
1878,^  when  we  were  so  fortunate  as  to  discover  a 
patch  of  Lynton  beds  on  the  north  side  of  the  Fault  near 
Oare,  exhibiting  by  dips  clear  indications  of  conformable  super- 
position on  the  Foreland  Grits.  In  the  same  neighbourhood, 
further  west,  I was  subsequently  enabled,  through  partial  ex- 
posures, to  detect  rocks  similar  to  the  Foreland  group,  on  the 
south  of  the  Fault. 

The  evidence  obtained  by  us  at  Oare  satisfied  me  that 
previous  observers  had  rightly  placed  the  Foreland  Grits  at 
the  base  of  the  Devonian  series. 

It  must  be  admitted,  however,  that  this  instance  of  super- 
position is  exceptional,  and  that  eastward  from  the  point  where 
the  Lynton  beds  disappear,  and  the  Fault  separates  the  Hang- 
man from  the  Foreland  Grits,  the  meagre  evidence  of  surface 
fragments  and  occasional  exposures  does  not  enable  one  to 
mark  its  position  with  any  degree  of  certainty. 

It  was  subsequently  suggested  to  me  that  the  Hangman  and 
Foreland  groups  might  be  the  same  series,  and  the  Lynton 
beds  the  lowest  in  the  area ; in  which  case  the  superposition 
at  Oare  Avould  be  accounted  for  by  an  inversion,  and  the 
downthrow  of  the  Fault  would  be  to  the  north,  as  shown  in 
the  second  sketch  section,  the  normal  interpretation  being 
given  in  the  first. 

This  suggestion  recurred  to  me  frequently  afterward  whilst 
engaged  in  mapping  the  Devonian  Hocks  of  West  Somerset, 
and  I felt  that,  if  it  could  be  substantiated,  many  difficulties 
ex])erienced  in  mapping  the  area  would  cease  to  exist,  and  the 
relations  of  the  rocks. would  be  much  simplified.  I will  there- 
® Quart.  Joxirn.  CcoL  Soc.,  Aug.,  1870,  p.  541. 
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fore  weighj  as  fairly  as  I can,  the  balance  of  evidence,  as  far 
as  memory  enables  me,  for  and  against  this  view.  In  its  favour 
the' following  may  be  taken  into  account  :■ — 

First,  The  beds  underlying  the  patch  of  Lynton  Slates 
on  the  north  side  of  the  Fault  near  Oare,  are  reddish  Grits, 
somewhat  similar  to  the  Hangman  Grits  which  rest  on  the 
Lynton  beds  near  Luccot  Hill. 

Secondly.  After  their  disappearance  near  Luccot  Hill, 
there  is  no  further  evidence  of  the  Lynton  beds,  although  we 
might  reasonably  expect  that  they  would  be  brought  up  or 
thrown  down  somewhere  by  Fault  or  flexure  in  the  distance  of 
ten  miles,  between  Luccot  Hill  and  Dunster  Park;  for  in 
this  distance,  going  by  general  lithological  characters,  a Fault 
between  the  Hangman  and  Foreland  Grits  would  be  shifted 
several  times  by  cross  dislocations. 

Thirdly.  Leaving  out  of  consideration  the  general  diffe- 
rences between  the  Hangman  strata  south  of  Luccot  Hill, 
Stoke  Pero,  and  Cloutsham,  and  the  beds  of  the  Foreland 
group  to  the  north  of  these  places,  we  find  no  lithological 
distinction  in  the  rocks  exposed  sufficiently  marked  to  fix  the 
position,  or  even  (without  corroborative  evidence)  to  justify 
the  existence  of  a great  Fault  in  the  vicinity  of  these  places, 
which  are  in  line  with  the  direction  of  the  Fault  between 
Luccot  Hill  and  Oare. 

Fourthly.  In  districts  which,  from  the  general  character 
of  the  rocks  we  would  regard  as  composed  of  Hangman  beds, 
and  similarly  in  the  area  occupied  by  the  Foreland  Grits,  we 
find  exposures  of  rock  resembling  the  Foreland  type  in  the 
former,  and  analogous  to  varieties  of  the  Hangman  group  in 
the  latter  case. 

For  example,  at  a mile  south  of  Stock  Mill  we  encounter 
massive  grey  silicious  Grits  of  the  Foreland  type,  and  similar 
to  beds  exposed  in  the  valley  north  of  Pool  and  Brackslade. 
The  exposure  is  at  least  half  a mile  south  of  the  spot  where 
the  Oare  valley  Fault  should  cross  the  Stock  Mill  valley. 
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These  beds  may,  however,  really  belong  to  the  Foreland  group, 
and  owe  their  abnormal  position  to  displacement  of  the  main 
Fault  by  a cross  dislocation  along  the  Stock  Mill  valley. 

At  the  northern  extremity  of  the  Quantocks,  near  Perry 
Court  Farm,  Grits  resembling  those  of  the  Foreland  group  are 
exposed,  but  there  is  nothing  to  justify  the  existence  of  a 
great  Fault  in  the  neighbourhood. 

On  Grabbist  Hill,  in  the  Foreland  Grit  area,  exposures  of 
rocks  resembling  varieties  of  the  Hangman  group  are  visible. 
On  the  western  slope  of  the  hill  Hangman  beds  might  actually 
occur,  and  be  cut  off  on  the  east  by  the  Luxborough  and 
Timberscombe  Fault. 

Fifthly.  The  strata  near  Stock  Mill,  Wilmotsham,  and 
Cloutsham,  afford  no  indications  of  a Fault,  their  dips  being 
generally  in  an  easterly  direction,  such  as  might  be  expected, 
were  the  Hangman  and  Foreland  groups  parts  of  the  same 
series,  and  the  Lynton  beds  subjacent  to  it. 

Sixthly.  The  Oaktrow  curve,  before  alluded  to,  shows  the 
probability  of  frequent  inversions  occurring  in  the  area.  We 
have  also  several  examples  of  folding,  either  normal  or  in- 
verted, of  sufficient  magnitude  to  comphcate  the  relations  of 
the  Devonian  divisions  and  subdivisions. 

For  example.  The  purple  slates  of  the  Pickwell  Down 
series  are  thus  complicated  by  inversions,  south  of  Withypool 
and  Winsford,  and  on  a large  scale  to  the  north  of  Dulverton 
and  Haddon  Down.^®  The  Pilton  beds  are  troughed  in  the 
Pickwell  Down  series,  west  of  Korth  Molton  ridge.  Their 
junction  with  the  Baggy  Beds  near  Stoke  Bivers  is  similarly 
complicated. 

I shall  now  proceed  to  test  the  value  of  the  six  reasons 
above  given  in  favour  of  the  suggested  identity  of  the  Hang- 
man and  Foreland  groups,  seriatim. 

See  map  accompanying  paper  by  the  Author,  Som.  Arch  and  Nat.  Hist, 
Soc.  Proc.,  1871). 
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The  first  may  be  dismissed  as  triviab  the  red  Grit  at  Oare 
not  being  distinctive  of  either  group. 

The  second  point  is  perhaps  the  strongest.  But  assuming 
the  identity  of  the  Hangman  and  Foreland  groups,  the  absence 
of  the  Lynton  beds  east  of  Luccot  Hill  would  prove  that  the 
Faults  and  folds  affecting  the  rocks  are  not  of  sufficient  mag- 
nitude to  bring  them  to  the  surface.  It  is,  however,  quite 
possible  that  small  patches  of  Lynton  beds  might  be  brought 
to  the  surface  by  Faults  or  folds,  or  have  been  spared  by 
denudation  in  sites  where  the  surface  evidence  is  not  strong 
enough  to  lead  to  their  detection. 

The  thu’d  point,  as  to  the  absence  of  definite  indication  of 
the  Fault,  is  met  to  a great  extent  by  the  fact  that  the  ex- 
posures in  the  valley  are  not  continuous  and  often  infrequent ; 
whilst,  on  the  moorland  surface,  fragments  and  occasional 
shallow  pits  are  insufficient  to  afford  reliable  evidence.  Again, 
as  I have  before  pointed  out,  it  is  quite  probable  that  the  Oare 
valley  Fault  may  be  shifted  by  a cross  dislocation  along  the 
Stock  Mill  valley,  to  a point  more  than  a mile  south  of  Stock 
Mill. 

In  the  junction  of  the  Hangman  Grits  with  the  Middle 
Devonian  Slates,  the  presence  of  Slates  in  the  former,  and  of 
Grits  in  the  latter  series,  often  renders  boundary  lines — especi- 
ally in  a contorted  district,  such  as  that  between  Timbers- 
combe  and  Cutcombe — very  uncertain,  and  the  detection  of 
Faults  extremely  difficult ; yet,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Croy- 
don Hill  and  the  Quantocks,  dips  and  general  lithological 
distinctions  are  sufficiently  strong  to  demonstrate  the  existence 
of  numerous  boundary  Faults.  In  the  cases  above  cited,  had 
the  boundaries  separated  two  great  Grit  groups,  with  strong 
general  distinctions,  but  many  points  of  resemblance,  many  of 
the  Faults  shown  would  in  all  probability  have  entirely  escaped 
detection. 

The  fourth  point,  as  to  local  similarities  between  beds  pre- 
sumably belonging  to  difierent  groups,  has  already  been  partly 
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answered  by  the  probabilities  of  such  cases  as  south  of  Stock 
Mill  and  at  the  west  end  of  tjrrabbist  being  accounted  for  by 
Faults.  It  must  be  remembered  that  in  so  variable  a group 
as  the  Hangman,  the  local  occurrence  of  massive  silicious  Grit, 
and  of  other  beds  resembling  rocks  in  the  Foreland  series, 
would  not  be  extraordinary,  bearing  in  mind  the  chances 
of  variation  in  a distance  of  fourteen  miles,  from  the  coast 
exposure  at  Trentishoe  to  the  Stock  Mill  valley,  and  of 
twenty-nine  miles  from  Trentishoe  to  the  northern  end  of  the 
Quantocks.  In  the  paper  before  cited,^^  an  example  of  varia- 
tion in  the  Hangman  group  at  Holford  is  figured. 

Fifthly,  as  to  similarity  in  direction  of  dip.  This  cannot  be 
taken  as  proof  of  the  absence  of  Fault;  for  where  the  Fault 
is  known  to  occur,  near  Oare  and  Oareford,  dips  similar  in 
direction  and  not  very  different  in  angle  of  incline,  have 
frequently  been  obtained  on  either  side  of  it. 

The  sixth  point  need  not  be  argued,  as  it  only  indicates  the 
probability  of  inversion,  and  could  not  be  advanced  as  a reason 
without  entailing  some  such  fallacious  syllogistic  reasoning  as 
the  following: — Divisions  of  the  Devonian  strata  of  North 
Devon  and  West  Somerset  are  complicated  in  their  relations 
by  inversions  on  a large  scale.  The  rocks  at  Oare  are  divisions 
of  the  Devonian  strata  of  North  Devon  and  West  Somerset. 
Therefore  the  rocks  at  Oare  are  complicated  in  their  relations 
by  inversions  on  a large  scale. 

Against  the  suggestion  of  the  identity  of  the  Hangman  and 
Foreland  groups,  the  following  reasons  must  be  taken  into 
consideration. 

First.  The  Hangman  group  is  a variable  series,  in  which 
slates  and  slaty  beds  are  largely  developed,  indicative  of  in- 
termediate conditions  between  the  Middle  Devonian  Slate 
series  above,  and  the  intercalated  Grits  and  Slates  of  the 
Lynton  Feds  below.  Signs  of  conglomeratic  conditions  are, 
as  far  as  I am  aware,  entirely  absent. 

Chainpernowiie  and  Usslicr,  Q.J.G.S.,  Aug.,  1879,  p.  545. 
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The  Foreland  group,  on  the  contrary,  is  not  nearly  so 
variable,  much  more  sparingly  associated  with  slaty  Grrits,  and 
contains  here  and  there  thin  bands  of  fine  conglomerate. 

Secondly.  In  the  Hangman  group,  a series  of  whitish, 
rather  course,  red  speckled  Quartzose  Grrits,  with  slaty  beds 
above  and  below,  forms  an  apparently  persistent  horizon 
throughout  North  Devon  and  West  Somerset,  In  the  Fore- 
land rocks,  on  the  contrary,  no  such  persistent  horizon  is 
recognizeable,  nor  has  any  similar  lithological  variety  been 
found.  They  consist,  for  the  most  part,  of  fine  grained  grey 
and  purplish,  masssive-bedded  Quartzose  Grits,  with  irregular 
red  slaty  beds,  and  also  contain  thinner  beds  of  red  and  pur- 
plish Grit,  similar  to  varieties  in  the  Hangman  group. 

Thirdly.  In  the  Hangman  beds  of  North  Devon,  Natica 
and  Myaliua  have  been  found.  In  the  Foreland  rocks,  on  the 
contrary,  no  Fossils  have  been  detected,  except  obscure  fucoidal 
markings,  which  have  not  been  observed  in  the  Hangman  beds. 
In  this  connection  I would  wish  to  call  attention  to  the  vast 
field  that  is  open  to  the  enterprizing  palaeontologist,  in  the  in- 
vestigation of  these  two  great  Lower  Devonian  Grit  groups. 
It  is  a constant  wonder  to  me  to  notice  the  avidity  with  which 
the  average  palaeontologist  explores  the  spoiled  heaps  of  his 
predecessors,  and  visits  localities  which  have  been  rendered 
classic  by  previous  discoverers.  Give  a formation  a bad  name 
as  to  its  fossil-producing  capacities,  and  a veiy  brief  inspection 
of  it  will  quite  satisfy  his  conscience  as  to  the  correctness  of 
the  epithet.  I have  within  the  last  two  years  experienced  the 
results  of  this  system  of  investigation.  Lower  Devonian  rocks 
were  known  to  occur  in  the  Torquay  promontory  ; fossils  had 
been  found  in  them  of  types  demonstrating  their  antiquity ; 
but  in  that  neighbourhood  there  was  a limestone  quarry,  and 
not  far  ofi'  a little  cove,  with  tiny,  w^ell  preserved  Upper 
Devonian  Goniatites ; both  these  were  favourite  hunting 
grounds.  Lower  Devonian  fossils  were  found  hard  by  the 
latter  spot,  but  their  numbers  or  state  of  preservation  did  not 
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apparently  entice  the  discoverers  to  researches  further  afield. 
Beyond  Torquay,  extensive  tracts  of  Grit  and  Slate,  forming 
the  highest  grounds  in  the  neighbourhood,  were  left  unexplored. 
The  fiat  had  gone  forth^ — they  were  uiifossiliferous.  So  these 
unhappy  rocks  were  bundled  about  any  way  in  the  matter  of 
classification.  They  figured  as  Old  Bed  Sandstone,  were 
exhalted  to  the  highest  emineuce  in  the  Devonian  series,  and 
anon  shovelled  down  to  its  lower  depths.  They  were  named 
‘ Cockington  Beds  ’ near  Torquay,  and  ‘ Staddon  Grits  ’ near 
Plymouth. 

In  my  study  af  the  Torquay  district  I endeavoured  carefully 
to  store  away  the  jumbled  fragments  of  information  I could 
gather  from  so  contorted  and  fa  Lilted  a country,  so  as  to  bring 
them  up  for  comparison,  should  occasion  arise.  I felt  all  the  hor- 
rors of  a specialist  at  fault  in  unravelling  a complicated  district 
by  structure  alone ; the  data  furnished  me  by  the  palieontolo- 
gists — here  a little  and  there  a little — being  derived  from  a few 
spots,  furnished  a sum  total  too  little  to  be  of  any  use.  So  I 
then  determined  to  search  everwhere  for  a Fauna  by  which  I 
might  restore  order  in  the  shattered  rocks,  and  get  at  their 
real  succession.  In  this  quest  I spent  many  profitless  days  in 
the  poor  neglected  regions  aforesaid  without  finding  a trace  of 
a fossil.  When  that  sort  of  thing  was  getting  monotonous,  a 
fragment  of  one  of  the  thoracic  plates  of  Homalonotus  turned 
up,  I existed  on  that  for  a long  time,  till  it  seemed  an  illusion. 
Then,  when  the  effects  of  being  bent  double  for  so  many  hours 
a-day  were  beginning  to  tell,  a very  ordinary  and' unpromising 
grit  stone  revealed  to  my  enraptured  gaze  a Spirifer,  which 
proved  to  be  Spirifer  hystericus  a Lower  Devonian  form. 
Then  I knew  what  to  do.  Instead  of  spending  hours  over 
the  saine  spots,  I would  extend  my  borders,  and  perhaps  suc- 
ceed in  ])eopling  this  wilderness  with  extinct  forms,  and  rescue 
it  from  ‘ wastes  of  doubt.’  After  that  things  came  round.  I 
found  the  cherished  Pleurodictyum  in  several  places ; some- 
times a bit  of  Gasteropod ; sometimes  a fragment  of  Homa- 
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lonotus  turned  up.  But  these  were  in  surface  fragments.  It 
is  true  that  no  body  but  a very  ill-disposed  person,  or  a lunatic, 
would  have  suggested  that  the  fossiliferous  stones  were  all 
brought  with  manure,  and  the  rest,  though  of  the  same 
composition,  were  indigenous  to  the  soil.  Anyway,  I thirsted 
for  a find  in  situ  ; and  this,  too,  came  about  in  a small  quarry, 
where  the  same  fossils  and  the  same  kind  of  rock  I had 
hammered  at  on  Lincombe  Hill,  Torquay,  were  exposed.  I 
found  here  and  there,  over  a comparatively  large  district,  in 
fewer  hours  than  I had  spent  days  prior  to  the  faith  inspired 
by  the  find  of  Sp.  hystericus,  sufficient  to  establish 

the  Lower  Devonian  age  of  the  beds,  and  on  that  starting 
point  to  work  in  the  results  of  my  friend,  the  late  A. 
Champernowne’s  excellent  studies  in  the  stratigraphy  of  South 
Devon,  which  w.ouid  probably  have  been  published  before  his 
lamented  death,  had  he  not  always  entertained  a doubt  as  to 
the  position  of  these  beds  in  the  series. 

I cannot  apologise  for  this  seemingly  mat  d propos  digression 
in  a paper  of  dry  facts.  It  was  necessary  to  stir  up  the  enter- 
prizing  paleontologist  of  the  future  to  despair  not  of  finding  a 
Fauna;  yea,  even  m the  heart  of  the  massive  Foreland  Grits, 
though  many  great  stone  hammers  perish  in  the  search,  and 
dynamite  awake  the  imprisoned  fossils  from  their  sleep  of  ages, 
to  reflect  again  the  beaming  visage  of  the  same  old  Sol  that 
looked  down  upon  their  gambols  in  Lower  Devonian  seas. 

To  resume.  Fourthly,  and  lastly.  The  features  made  by 
the  Hangman  and  Foreland  groups  are  very  distinct.  This, 
how'ever,  may  be  to  a great  extent  due  to  the  stimcture  and 
position  of  their  component  beds.  Dome-shaped  or  conical 
features,  characteristic  of  the  Foreland  group  so  noticeable  in 
Countesbury  Hill,  are  to  a less  extent  apparent  on  North  Hill 
and  about  Bonniton,  south  of  Grabbist  Hill.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  longer  and  less  abrupt  slopes,  and  less  rounded 
summits  of  Croydon  Hill  and  the  Dunkery  range  denote  the 
Hangman  series. 
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The  reasons  above  given  are,  I think,  sufficient  to  negative 
any  suggestion  as  to  the  identity  of  the  Hangman  and  Fore- 
land groups  ; the  points  in  its  favour  being  too  weak  to  turn 
the  scale  against  them,  as  well  as  in  many  cases,  as  I have 
endeavoured  to  show,  otherwise  explainable. 

Another  hypothesis  to  account  for  the  absence  of  the  Lynton 
beds  east  of  Luccot  Hill,  by  an  unconformable  overlap  of  the 
Hangman  upon  the  Foreland  group  also  occurred  to  me;  but 
in  that  case  we  should  expect  to  trace  the  junction  by  marginal 
conditions  in  the  former  group,  which  do  not  occur  in  it ; and, 
moreover,  there  are  no  persistent  divergences  of  strike,  such 
as  we  might  expect  to  find  in  a newer  series  of  rocks  lying  on 
the  denuded  edges  of  an  older. 

In  the  map  accompanying  this  paper,  the  Liassic  districts 
are  left  uncolored,  as  they  were  not  surveyed  by  me,  and  do 
not  come  within  the  scope  of  my  subject. 


|tote  on 


BY  THE  KEY.  PREB.  J.  G.  HOWES. 


I AM  afraid  that  the  first  part  of  my  paper  may  be  a little 
unintelligible  to  those  who  do  not  know  the  country,  with- 
out the  aid  of  a map.  I will  therefore  mention  how  the  places 
I shall  have  occasion  to  refer  to  may  he  found  on  the  old  1-in. 
Ordnance  Map.  About  one  mile  south  south-west  of  Cut- 
comhe  Church,  is  marke3  Bushel  Bridge.  The  road  leading 
down  from  Lype  Hill  to  Bushel  Bridge  is  called  Hare  Path. 
To  the  west  of  Bushel  Bridge  is  Oldre  Farm;  and  further  on 
(about  three  miles)  is  Road  Castle  (both  marked).  About 
three  miles  up  the  Exe,  from  Hoad  Castle  is  the  last  crossing 
place  of  the  river  that  I shall  mention,  near  Wellshead 
(marked).  Castle  Farm  (not  marked)  is  near  Wellshead,  a 
little  to  the  north  north-west. 


I.  The  Old  Trackway. 

It  seems  to  he  well  ascertained  that  an  ancient  road  or 
trackway  ran  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Bridgwater,  passing 
above  Treborough,  along  Brendon  Hill,  into  the  heart  of 
Exmoor.  This  road  has  been  fairly  traced,  until  it  ran 
into  the  lane  called  Hare  Path,  which  leads  down  to  Bushel 
^Bridge : I am  not  aware  that  its  course  has  been  distinctly 
made  out  any  further.  The  account  given  of  it  in  Phelps’ 
History  of  Somerset^  is  this : It  . . . ascended  north  of 
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AYillet  Hill  to  Elwortliy,  and  ran  along  the  ridge  of  Brendou 
Hill,  accompanied  on  its  line  by  barrows,  to  the  western  ex- 
tremity. Here  it  descended  to  the  valley  of  the  Exe  by  Hare 
Path^  (a  sure  indication  of  an  ancient  road),  and  after  crossing 
the  Exe  at  Exford,  pursued  its  line  over  Exmoor  into  Devon- 
shire, crossing  Bratton  Down,  to  Barnstaple,  and  thence  to 

Bideford.”  2 

This  statement  must  be  taken  with  some  qualifications.  In 
the  first  place,  the  Hare  Path  does  not  reach  the  Exe,  but 
only  the  Quarme  Water,  a tributary  of  the  Exe  ; and  in  the 
line  of  road  there  are  two  considerable  ridges  to  be  crossed 
before  the  valley  of  the  Exe  can  be  reached.  In  the  next 
place,  as  I hope  to  shew,  instead  of  crossing  the  Exe  once  for 
all,  the  road,  or  at  all  events  a road  connected  with  the  Hare 
Path,  leading  directly  into  the  midst  of  Exmoor,  ran  for  some 
distance  along  the  ridges  on  either  side  of  the  upper  valley  of 
the  Exe,  crossing  that  river  at  more  than  one  point.  All  the 
crossing  places,  however,  were  within  or  very  near  to  the 
present  parish  of  Exford. 

There  are  two  pretty  sure  indications  of  the  course  of  the 
trackway  along  the  upper  valley  of  the  Exe.  First,  there  is 
Hoad  Castle  ; an  earthwork  standing  on  a hill  above  the  Exe, 
forming  a spur  of  w'hat  is  called  Boad  Hill.  This  is  at  the 
point  where  the  Exe  leaves  the  parish  of  Exford.  Higher  up 
the  river,  not  far  from  the  point  where  the  Exe  enters  the 
parish  from  Exmoor,  was  another  earthwork,  on  what  is  now 
called  Castle  Farm.  The  latter  earthwork  has  disappeared, 
the  place  of  it  being  occupied  by  a house  and  farm  buildings. 
The  line  joining  these  two  Castles  ” — the  local  term  for  an 
earthwork — corresponds  with  the  main  direction  which  the 
road  pursued  in  its  course  along  Brendon  Hill. 

A7ig.-Sax.  Diet  ‘Here,’  an  army,  a host.  ‘Here-pa}?,’  ‘herpa)?’  =a  road 
for  an  army  ; a road  large  enough  to  march  soldiers  upon. 

2 Phelps’  History  of  Somerset,  p.  85.  See  Rutter’s  Delineations  of  Somerset, 

p.  253. 
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It  will  be  convenient  to  divide  the  portion  of  the  trackway, 
which  comes  under  our  notice,  into  two  parts ; taking  first  the 
part  which  extends  from  Bushel  Bridge  to  the  first  ford  of  the 
Exe  below  Road  Castle ; and  next  the  continuation  of  it 
through  the  parish  of  Exford,  up  the  Exe,  to  near  Castle 
Farm. 

After  crossing  the  Quarme  Water  at  Bushel  Bridge,  the 
road  would  no  doubt  pursue  the  course  of  Thorne  Lane,  as 
it  is  called,  an  extension  of  the  Hare  Path,  as  far  as  the  gate 
into  Oldre  Farm.  Oldre,  or  Aldre,  as  the  name  is  sometimes 
written  (called  in  the  new  Ordnance  Map  Aidworthy),  is  a 
place  of  interest.  Collinson,  in  his  account  of  Exford,  says  r 
“ About  a mile  and  a half  eastAvard  of  the  Church  are  the 
vestiges  of  some  ancient  iron  works,  in  Avhich,  tradition  says, 
much  of  the  wood  of  Exmoor  was  consumed.  Many  of  the  old 
pits  where  the  ore  was  dug  still  remain,  and  great  quantities 
of  the  scoria  are  found  about  them.^  The  only  place  I know 
of  to  which  this  description  applies  is  Oldre,  which,  however, 
is  in  Winsford  parish.  At  Oldre,  evidences  still  exist  that 
some  process  of  smelting  must  have  been  carried  on  there. 
Scoriee  and  ashes  of  charcoal  are  still  to  be  found.^  The  same 
is  the  case,  I believe,  at  Treborough,  near  the  line  of  this  road. 
It  may  be  noticed  that  wood  must  once  have  been  obtainable 
here  in  abundance,  without  going  so  far  for  it  as  to  the  forest 
of  Exmoor.  The  parish  name  of  Cutcornbe  (from,  I suppose, 
coit,  a wood),  and  the  farm  names  of  Cw^-thorn  and  Cods- 
end,  and  the  more  recent  names  of  Bash-eX  Bridge,  fVootton 
Courtney,  and  perhaps  Timbe?^s-Gomhe,  all  seem  to  show  the 


^ Collinson,  vol.  ii,  p.  2] . 

^If  it  be  allowable  to  suppose  that  the  word  wheal  was  applied  to  mines 
here,  as  it  was  to  copper  mines  in  Cornwall,  many  field  names  in  the  neighbour- 
hood would  seem  to  indicate  places  where  mining  operations  were  carried  on. 
A field  on  Oldre  Farm  bears  the  name  of  Willey  Close  ; and  there  are  two  on 
the  neighbouring  small  farm  of  Finn  which  bear  the  same  name.  In  Exford 
there  are  fields  which  are  called  Whale’s  Close,  Wheal  Close,  Willy  Piece, 
and  Willis. 
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existence  here  of  a large  tract  of  wooded  country — a hind  of 
w^estern  Selwood. 

Xot  far  from  the  gate  into  Oldre  Farm,  Thorne  Lane 
makes  a turn  and  trends  towards  the  north-west.  The  ancient 
trackway,  in  order  to  pursue  its  course  to  Road  Castle,  must 
have  followed  the  direction  of  a lane  which  leads  down  by  the 
side  of  a modern  lime-stone  quarry  and  kiln,  and  have  crossed 
at  the  bottom  a small  stream,  the  Larcombe  Water,  which 
flows  into  the  Exe  a little  further  on.  That  this  was  the 
course  of  a well  known  road  is  corroborated  by  the  fact  that 
the  crossing-place  of  this  stream  bears  the  name  of  Lady-ford. 
The  lane  by  the  lime  quarry  is  still  called  Lady-ford  way ; it 
passes  through  Lady-ford  Meadow ; and  the  opposite  hill  is 
called  Lady-ford  Hill.® 

There  are  traces  of  a road  crossing  a part  of  Staddon  Hill, 
'which  led  from  this  ford  to  the  river  Exe  at  Lincombe,  very 
near  Road  Castle.  This  road  w'as  still,  I believe,  in  occasional 
use  some  fifty  or  sixty  years  ago.  On  the  side  of  Staddon 
Hill  fronting  the  road  there  is  an  earthwork.  Following  the 
track,  wdiich  still  exists  for  the  greater  part  of  the  way,  and 
passing  through  a field  called  Pit  Park,  in  which  are  several 
round,  funnel-shaped  pits,  we  come  to  a steep  descent  to  the 
Exe  by  an  old  lane.  Here  the  trackway  would  strike  the  Exe 
for  the  first  time,  and  crossing  the  river  near  the  present  small 
bridge  at  Lincombe,  would  ascend  the  opposite  hill  and  pass 
by  Road  Castle. 

We  now  come  to  the  second  part  of  the  trackway,  that  part  of 
it  which,  as  I conceive,  ran  up  the  valley  of  the  Exe  for  more 
than  three  miles — now  on  one  side  and  now  on  the  other  side 
of  the  river.  At  Lincombe  the  Exe,  running  from  the  west, 
makes  a sudden  bend  to  the  south ; and  the  three  miles  and  a 
half  of  its  course  above  that  point  constitute  that  part  of  it 

Does  the  former  part  of  this  name  represent  the  old  English  lad  or  lade  1 
If  so,  the  name  would  be  equivalent  to  Way-ford.  Or  was  the  original  word 
Liddyford  ? 
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wliicii  is  parallel  with  the  direction  of  the  ancient  road.  That 
part  of  the  river  is  almost  wholly  contained  within  the  present 
parish  of  Exford.  The  road  then,  I conceive,  from  Lincombe 
to  Castle  Farm,  would  cross  and  recross  the  river  several 
times.  It  is  evident  that  before  artificial  draining  took  place 
there  must  have  been  many  marshes  and  marshy  places  along 
the  river.  These  would  occur  principally  at  points  where 
small  streams  make  their  way  down  between  the  neighbouring 
hills.  A road  running  near  the  river,  and  in  the  same  general 
direction  with  it,  would  be  impeded  by  these  marshy  places ; 
it  would  often  be  more  practicable  to  cross  the  river  and  ascend 
the  opposite  hill,  than  to  attempt  to  carry  the  road  through 
the  marsh.  Thus,  where  the  breaks  in  the  hills,  and  con- 
sequently the  marshy  places,  were  numerous,  there  would  be 
many  fords  ; and  this  is  exactly  the  character  of  the  country 
through  which  the  trackway  would  have  to  pass. 

Encountering,  then,  these  marshy  places,  the  trackway  ran 
from  ridge  to  ridge  on  that  side  of  the  river  which  was  found 
most  convenient.  There  must,  I think,  have  been  as  many  as 
four — possibly  there  were  six® — crossings  of  the  Exe,  from  first 
to  last.  The  first  ford,  reckoned  from  east  to  west,  being  at 
Lincombe,  the  last  would  be  at  what  is  called  Silly  Bridge.^ 
Here  is  a field  which  is  called  Way-meadow,  as  there  is  also 
a Way-close  at  Oldre.  A little  further  up  the  river  there  is 
a rough,  and  evidently  a very  old,  lane  (near  the  house  at 
Wester-mill),  leading  up  by  the  side  of  Castle  Farm,  and 
running  in  the  direction  of  Exmoor.  The  intermediate  fords 
cannot,  perhaps,  all  of  them  be  certainly  ascertaiued.  Judging 
from  the  nature  of  the  ground  and  the  remains  of  old  roads,  I 
am  inclined  decidedly  to  place  one  by  North  Cott,  and  an- 
other at  Lower  Mill.  Perhaps  the  ford  by  Court  House,  and 
that  in  the  village  where  is  now  the  stone  bridge  over  the  Exe, 

® The  number  must  have  been  even,  because  the  road  struck  and  left  the 
river  on  the  same  (the  left)  bank. 

The  name  appears  to  be  connected  with  sul,  a plough. 

Ne^  Series i Vol.  XV ^ 1889,  Part  II. 
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may  also  have  existed  at  a very  early  time.  It  is  not  un- 
likely, I think,  that  another  road,  running,  roughly  speaking, 
north  and  south,  may  have  crossed  the  river  once. 

II.— Domesday  Manors  in  Exford. 

If  the  view  enunciated  above  he  correct,  it  would  not  be 
unlikely  that  more  than  one  settlement  in  that  part  of  the 
upper  valley  of  the  Exe,  along  which  we  have  traced  the 
ancient  road,  should  have  borne  the  name  of  Exford.  That 
such  was  actually  the  case  we  learn  from  Domesday.  In 
Domesday  there  are  five  Somerset  manors  mentioned  bearing 
the  name  Aisse-forda.  Two  only  of  these  were  assigned  by 
Collinson  to  Exford : the  other  three  he  assigned  to  Ashford 
in  the  parish  of  Eton  ; for  what  reason  I do  not  know.  The 
late  Mr.  Eyton,  in  his  valuable  Domesday  Studies,  with  more 
probability  assigned  all  the  five  to  Exford.  They  were  small 
manors,  not  exceeding  altogether  (according  to  Mr.  Eyton’s 
estimation  of  Domesday  measures)  600  acres,  and  therefore 
comprised  only  a small  part  of  the  present  parish  of  Exford. 
Two  of  them  were  held  in  chief  by  William  de  Moione ; the 
other  three  by  Roger  de  Courcelle.  Both  these  great  land- 
holders had  large  possessions  in  the  neighbourhood.  Two 
other  manors  held  by  Roger  de  Courcelle  can  be  identified  as 
connected  with  Exford.  Edmundswortha,  a large  manor,  con- 
taining, according  to  Eyton’s  mode  of  measurement,  more 
than  6,500  acres,  was  identified  by  him,  I think  rightly,  with 
the  manor  and  tithing  of  Almsworthy.®  That  manor  is  still 
one  of  the  Exford  manors  ; but  it  extends  beyond  the  bound- 
aries of  the  parish ; it  still  forms  a tithing  used  for  the  assess- 

® The  barrow  knoMn  as  Alderman’s  Barrow,  a boundary  mark,  I believe,  of 
Almswr)rtliy,  is  called  in  the  perambulation  of  Exmoor  (1298-9),  Osmundebergh. 
Was  this  Osmund  a variant  of  the  Domesday  Edmund  ? In  the  Enclosure 
Map  {184(5),  the  barrow  is  called  Almonsbarrow  ; and  in  the  Act,  Almsworthy 
is  described  as  “otherwise  Almonsworthy It  is  a curious  circumstance,  for 
wliicli  I am  unable  to  account,  that  in  an  old  map  of  Somerset  (c.  1640),  the 
name  Almsworthy  is  inserted  under  the  parish  name  Selworthy.  I can  find 
no  trace  of  the  name  in  that  parish. 
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ment  of  land-tax,  etc.  A small  farm  in  Exford,  now  absorbed 
in  a larger  one,  was  called  Almswortby  Farm:  tbis  may  pos- 
sibly represent  tbe  demesne  of  the  manor.  Donnescumhn, 
another  manor  held  by  Roger  de  Courcelle,  was  spoken  of  by 
Mr.  Eyton  as  obsolete  : but  I have  no  doubt  that  it  is  to  be 
identified  with  Downscombe,  a farm  in  Exford.®  There  are 
significant  remarks  appended  in  Domesday  to  Donnescumba, 
Edmundswortha,  and  one  of  Roger  de  Courcelle’s  Aissefordas. 
Of  the  first  it  is  said,  Quando  recepit  erat  vastata  f of  each 
of  the  other  two,  more  emphatically,  Quando  recepit  erat 
penitus  vastata.'^  Here,  I suppose,  is  a reminiscence  of  the 
ravages  committed  by  Earl  Harold,  when,  in  1052,  he  “landed 
with  nine  ships  at  Porlock,  and  slew  there  much  people,  and 
took  cattle,  and  men,  and  property,  and  went  his  way  east- 
ward to  his  father;”^®  or  else  of  the  earlier  ravages  of  the 
Danes.  It  may  be  added,  as  confirmatory  of  these  identifi- 
cations, that  Edmundswortha,  and  one  Aisseforda,  were  both 
in  the  time  of  King  Edward  held  by  a Saxon  called  Edric. 

Of  William  de  Moione’s  two  manors,  called  Aisseforda, 
we  can,  I think,  ascertain  the  position  of  at  least  one.  It  is 
known  that  property  in  Exford  w^as  held  in  later  times  by  the 
Abbey  of  Neath  (in  Glamorganshire);  and  one  of  the  Exford 
manors  is  still  called  Monkham.  From  a charter  of  that 
Abbey,  dated  9th  of  King  John,  we  learn  that  William  de 
Moione,  with  the  consent  of  his  sons,  gave  to  it  Exefordam  et 
Cubikiete}^  The  latter  name  (Cubyate)  survives  in  Chibbet; 
or,  as  it  used  to  be  called  and  written,  Chibbate.  Chibbate 
Farm  lies  away  from  the  river,  being  separated  from  it  by  a 
hill,  and  by  what  used  to  be  the  common  of  Langdon  : but 
the  “ Exeford  ” given  by  De  Moione  would  no  doubt  be  near 

® This  identification  was  suggested  by  me  to  Mr.  Eyton  in  1880,  and  he  fully 
concurred  in  it.  It  is  worth  remarking  that  the  acreage  of  Downscombe  Farm, 
exclusive  of  allotments,  corresponds  very  closely  with  the  acreage  of  Donnes- 
cumba in  Domesday,  according  to  Mr.  Eyton’s  measurement. 

Saxon  Chronicle.  n Dugdale,  vol.  v,  p.  258. 
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the  river  ; and  it  so  happens  that  a small  farm  near  the  present 
bridge  in  Exford  can  be  identified  as  having  been  possessed 
by  the  Abbey  of  !N^eath.  There  is  extant  at  Wells,  in  the 
Register  of  Bishop  Ralph  (1329 — 1364)  a composition  re- 
specting tithes  between  the  then  Rector  of  Exford,  Walter  de 
la  Mor,  and  the  Abbot  and  Convent  of  Neath;  which  com- 
position was  confirmed  by  the  Bishop  at  Wiveliscombe,  in  the 
year  1348.  In  that  document  mention  is  made  of  lands  in 
Exford,  called  in  the  vulgar  tongue  le  Schovele^  A very 
small  farm  in  Exford,  lying  between  a rocky  lane  running  up 
from  the  river  and  the  Dulverton  road,  was  known  till  quite 
recently  as  Show’l  Earm.  Show’l,  of  course,  is  the  local  pro- 
nunciation of  Shovel.  The  name,  I may  say,  seems  to  have 
been  taken  from  the  shape  of  the  piece  of  land  ; when  looked 
at  from  an  opposite  hill  it  presents  very  evidently  the  shape 
of  one  of  those  pointed  spades  or  shovels  which  are  commonly 
used  in  West  Somerset.  This  piece  of  land,  then,  belonged  to 
the  Abbey  of  Neath,  and  was  presumably  obtained  by  the 
Abbey  from  De  Moione ; whence  we  have  a clue  to  an  “ Ex- 
forda,”  once  held  by  that  family. 

It  appears  from  a note  appended  to  the  list  of  Rectors  of 
Exford  in  the  Hugo  MSS.  in  the  British  Museum,  that  in 
1563  the  then  Rector  sued  parishioners  for  tithes  accruing 
from  the  fields  and  bartons  of  Court  Place  and  dairy  (deyre) 
house.  His  claim  was  resisted  on  the  ground  that  the  pro- 
perty had  formed  part  of  the  possessions  of  Neath  Abbey, 
and  Avas  therefore  supposed  to  be  tithe  free. 

I have  not  had  an  opportunity  of  looking  up  the  reference 
made  in  this  note,  but  it  is  a fair  conclusion  that  one,  at  least, 
of  Court  Farms  belonged  to  the  Abbey  of  Neath,  and  was, 
])erhaps,  the  other  Exford  manor  granted  by  the  Conqueror  to 
AVilliam  de  Moione.  The  two,  held  henceforth  by  the  same 
lord,  seem  to  have  been  combined,  perhaps  with  the  addition 
of  others  also,  under  the  name  of  Manerium  de  Exeford. 

In  the  list  of  disafibrested  places  appended  to  the  perambu- 
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lation  of  Exmoor  in  tlie  time  of  Edward  I (1298),  there  is 
mention  of  the  Villa  de  Exef or  demoney  ^ i.e.,  I suppose.  Monk 
Exford  (or  Monkham),  which  was  held  by  the  Abbot  of  Neath, 
and  of  the  Villa  de  Almonesworth,  held  by  one  Robert,  who  is 
described  as  filius  Pagani.  It  is  quite  plain,  at  all  events,  that 
the  present  parish  of  Exford  was  made  up  of  several  Domes- 
day manors,  of  which  some,  but  not  all,  have  been  identified. 
The  possessions  of  William  de  Moione  lay  on  the  Monkham 
side  of  the  parish;  and  those  of  Roger  de  Courcelle  on  the 
Almsworthy  side ; and  this  conclusion  may  perhaps  help 
towards  the  identification  of  other  Domesday  manors.^^ 

I have  sometimes  thought  that  an  unidentified  manor  of  De  Moione,  called 
Lega,  represents  the  small  farm  Lea,  with  an  adjoining  farm,  which  are  on  the 
Monkham  side.  The  name,  however,  is  a common  one,  and  it  is  difficult  to  be 
certain  of  this. 


Sllie  JtftmiiiaHg  (![ouitt  of  IHinch^ad. 


BY  E.  CHISHOLM-BATTEN. 


A MONG  the  miscellaneous  documents  in  the  Public 
Record  Office  belonging  to  the  reign  of  Henry  the 
Seventh,  are  some  relating  to  the  port  of  Minehead  and  the 
Court  of  the  Admiral  there. 

The  Admiral  there  was,  according  to  these  documents,  Sir 
Hugh  Luttrell.  This  was  the  second  Sir  Hugh  Luttrell, 
K.B.,  a notable  person  among  the  lords  of  Dunster.  But, 
powerful  as  he  w^as  there,  he  seems  in  this  instance  to  have 
met  with  a mariner  of  Minehead,  Robert  Bassher,  who  was 
not  afraid  to  resist  the  Lord  of  the  Manor  and  Admiral  of 
the  Port  of  Minehead.  In  fact,  the  time  was  favourable  for 
any  opposition  to  Sir  Hugh.  Somehow,  he  had  favoured 
the  rising  of  the  Cornishmen  in  1497,  and  had  been  fined  in 
October,  1498,  £200  (in  our  money  £2,400),  for  his  contempt 
in  so  doing.^ 

It  appears  from  the  documents  that  William  Kyste  of 
Swansea,  a tenant  of  Sir  Charles  Somerset  the  founder  of 
the  Beaufort  family,  had,  before  September,  1497,  let  to 
Robert  Bassher  of  Minehead,  mariner,  for  the  carrying  on 
fishing  on  the  coast  of  Ireland,  a fishing  vessel,  upon  terms 
(found  by  a jury  to  be),  that  the  owner,  Kiste,  was  to  have 
one-seventh  of  the  results  of  fishing,  and  one-fourth  of  the 
freight 

War  at  that  time  going  on  between  England  and  Scotland, 
the  vessel  was  captured,  probably  in  the  northern  Irish 
Channel,  by  the  Scotch.  In  September,  1497,  a truce  was 

1 “ Henry  VII  in  Somersetshire  Proceedings,  vol.  xxv,  pt.  ii,  p.  71. 
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made  between  the  Kings  of  England  and  Scotland,  for  seven 
years,  by  the  intervention  of  Bishop  Fox  ; and  about  that  time 
the  vessel  was  ransomed  by  Robert  Bassher,  on  payment  by 
him  of  £28  (in'  our  money,  £336).  The  vessel  is  called  a 
pykard,^  and  was  no  doubt  a decked  vessel,  with  a mast  and 
sails,  called  “ her  apparel.” 

The  vessel  probably  was  at  Minehead  in  December,  1498, 
when  Kyste  obtained  a judgment  against  Bassher,  in  the 
Admiralty  Court  held  there  by  Sir  Hugh  Luttrell  as  Admiral. 
This  position  w^as  held  either  under  an  appointment  of  the 
Lord  High  Admiral,  Thomas  Earl  of  Surrey,  or  it  might  be 
directly  of  the  King.  The  Steward  of  the  Manor  Court  of 
the  Manor  of  Minehead  seems  to  have  acted  as  the  Judge  of 
the  Admiralty  Court,  and  the  judgment  was,  that  Kiste  w^as 
entitled  to  the  seventh  penny  of  fishing  and  the  fourth  penny 
of  freight;  and  he  was  bound  to  pay  the  seventh  penny 
of  the  ransom  and  of  other  expenses,  and  to  have  the  said 
pycard  delivered  to  him.  The  share  of  ransom  w^as  paid  by 
Kiste,  who  seems  to  have  obtained  possession  of  his  vessel, 
but  no  payment  was  made  to  him  by  Bassher  in  respect  of  his 
share  of  fishing  and  freight.  The  whole  sum  gained  by  fishing 
and  freight  was  £13  13s.  4d.,  or  about  £165  of  our  money. 

No  payment  being  made,  Kiste  obtains  a Writ  of  Privy 
Seal,  directed  to  Sir  Hugh  Luttrell,  to  see  justice  done  ; and 
in  .default  of  Robert  Bassher  doing  what  Sir  Hugh  should 
decide.  Sir  Hugh  was  to  give  him  notice  within  eight  days 
personally  to  appear  before  the  Privy  Council,  that  is,  the 
New  Court  of  Star  Chamber.  This  writ  must  have  been 
obtained  shortly  after  the  date  of  the  certificate  of  the  Judg- 
ment of  the  Minehead  Court,  which  certificate  is  dated  the 
10th  of  June,  1502.  By  this  time  Sir  Hugh  Luttrell  had 
recovered — if  he  had  ever  lost — his  favour  with  the  Court. 
In  October,  1501,  he  had  been  appointed  to  form  one  of  the 

^Pykard,  a large  boat.  Booh  of  Boats,  S.P.C.K. 
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band  of  Somersetsbire  knights  and  gentlemen^  who  were  at 
Crewkerne  to  welcome  the  Princess  Katharine  of  Arragon 
on  her  entry  into  the  county,  on  her  wedding  journey  from 
Plymouth  to  London. 

In  obedience  to  the  Privy  Seal  writ.  Sir  Hugh  ordered  that 
Bassher  should  perform  the  judgment  of  the  Admiralty  Court; 
and  as  he  did  not  pay  the  money  found  due  to  Kyste,  Sir 
Hugh  ordered  him  to  appear  before  the  Privy  Council. 

Then,  it  would  seem,  the  Privy  Council  ordered  some  of  Sir 
Hugh  Luttrelhs  tenants  to  appear  before  them  at  the  hearing 
of  the  matter  in  their  Court.  Whether  these  tenants  were  the 
witnesses  or  the  jury,  does  not  appear.  William  Kyste,  the 
promoter  of  the  cause  in  the  Minehead  Admiralty  Court, 
was  not  a tenant  of  Sir  Hugh  Luttrell,  but  of  Sir  Charles 
Somerset,  to  whom  Sir  Hugh  addressed  the  following  letter : — 

^‘P.  Record  Office,  3rd  Kov.,  1884.” 

IStamp  [^Addressed  outside\ 

Public  Record  To  the  right  worshipfull  and  my  very  good 
Office  Treasury.']  maester  S^  Charles  Somerset  Knyght  in 

goodelly  haste  be  this  delyvered.” 

Right  worshipfull  and  my  very  goode  maester  I recom- 
mend me  to  you  in  as  hertty  manner  as  I can,  and  whereas  it 
is  not  unknowen  unto  you  that  long  tyme  passed  your  tenant 
William  Kyste  of  Swayneshey  put  his  bote  in  fysshynge  to 
Robert  Daysher  of  Minehed  and  then  upon  the  see  costes  of 
Irland  the  said  bote  was  taken  with  Scotts  and  ramesoned  to 
the  payment  the  said  Daysher  would  have  more  mony  for  the 
said  bote  than  of  right  he  ought  to  have:  then  a Court  of 
Amaltrie  was  had  there  upon  and  xij  men  sworn  upon  the 
same  which  have  gevit  that  the  said  Kyste  should  pay  for  his 

8 “ II  or  III  myles  before  she  come  to  Crewkerne,  she  shall  be  met  with  Sir 
Amys  Paulet,  Sir  Hugh  Luttrell,  Sir  John  Sptke,  Sir  William  Willoughby,  Sir 
John  Wadham,  John  Sydenham  of  Brympton,  and  John  Horsey.” — Bishop 
Fox’s  Instructions. 
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bote  tlie  vij^^  peuy  of  rameson  wMcli  amounted  and  tliat 
was  delyvered  to  the  said  Daysher  and  afterwards  the  said 
Daysher  varyied  and  said  he  would  not  abide  the  rule  of  the 
Amaltry  Court  where  upon  the  King’s  Grace  sent  his  Com- 
mandment unto  me  in  wryteyng  to  see  Justice  in  these 
premises  to  be  had.  And  then  I ordered  that  the  said  Daysher 
should  abyde  the  Juggement  and  determination  of  the  same 
Courte  which  to  do  he  would  not  and  then  I gave  him  day 
according  to  the  King’s  writing  to  appear  before  him  and  the 
Councele  with  in  viij  days  following  to  answer  whye  he  will 
not  stand  to  the  said  Juggement  and  whether  he  appeared 
then  or  not  I cannot  ascertayn  you.  Beseeching  you  there- 
fore as  my  singular  truste  is  in  you  to  socour  and  helpe  forth 
my  said  tennants  in  this  said  matter  for  nowe  by  the  labour 
and  untrue  strivinge  of  the  said  Daysher  they  ben  [have  been] 
sent  for  by  privy  seal  to  appear  before  the  King’s  Grace  and  . 
his  Councell  for  the  premises.  And  my  said  tennants  shall  be 
your  bedesmen  and  daylly  pray  God  for  your  pfrouse  [pros- 
perous] lyfe.  And  over  that  I shall  be  ever  redy  urgiog  that 
may  be  to  your  desyr  and  Commandment  for  the  wele  of  any 
of  yours  in  this  ptie  [part]  or  elsewhere  in  which  I shall  not 
estrinte  [stint]  me  as  knoweth  God  Who  ever  preserve  you 
to  his  pleasure  and  yours. 

“ Yours  ever  in  that  I can  to  my  lytell  power, 

H,  Luttkell.” 

Nothing  further  appears  of  the  Admiralty  suit,  but  the 
documents  show : — 

1st.  The  power  exercised  by  the  Admiralty  Courts  then, 
not  only  to  settle  accounts  in  maritime  transactions,  but  also 
to  order  the  delivery  over  of  vessels ; a power  only  very  re- 
cently resumed  by  the  Admiralty  Court. 

2nd.  The  extent  of  the  fishing  adventures  of  the  Minehead 
mariners.  At  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  and  the  beginning  of 
the  sixteenth  centuries,  the  Minehead  fishermen  must  have 

Ne’^  Series,  Fol.  XV,  1889,  Part  II. 
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gone  to  the  coast  of  the  North  of  Ireland  to  fish.^  The 
utility  of  the  Act  of  1486  (3rd  Henry  VII),  modelling  the 
Star  Chamber  as  a Committee  of  the  Privy  Councib  which 
had  jurisdiction  over,  and  was  the  Court  of  Appeal  from, 
inferior  Courts,  such  as  Admiralty  Courts.  This  jurisdiction 
as  to  Admiralty  Courts  was  reserved  to  the  Privy  Council 
on  the  dissolution  of  the  Star  Chamber  in  16th  Charles  the 
First  (1641). 

The  documents  are  set  out  in  the  appendix. 


APPENDIX. 

" MYJiTHED.  At  the  Courte  of  the  Amyralty  holden  at 
Mynhed  the  xiij^^  day  of  the  moneth  of  December  the  yere  of 
the  reigney  of  our  Soveraign  Lord  King  Harry  the  vij*^  aftre 
the  conquest  of  Ingland  the  xiij^^  Byfore  Sir  Hew  Lottrell 
Knycht  and  Amyrell  there,  came  on  William  Keste  of  Swayn- 
sey  in  the  Lordshyp  of  South  Walys  and  complayned  agaynes 
one  Robert  Bassher  of  Mynhed  foreseid  and  demanded  of  the 
same  Robart  xl  marcs  for  be  cause  that  he  witheld  frome  the 
saide  William  a pycard  that  the  said  betoke  unto  the  said 
Robart  to  ffysshyng  into  Ireland.  And  the  defendant  denyed 
hys  axyng®  and  seid  that  the  said  William  ought  not  to  have 
the  said  pycard  nor  any  part  thereof  whefore  the  mater  was 
put  to  a Tryall. 

“ And  upon  this  same  hyt  wasse  founde  by  xij  honest  men 
sworn,  bothe  maisters  and  maryners  of  shyppes  and  vesselles, 
that  is  to  say,  John  Botston,  Moryce  Colleyn,  Rychard 
Graunt,  Thomas  Do  veil,  William  Culleren,  John  Lymryk, 
Moiys  Quyrk,  Thomas  Botston,  Robart  Broke,  Harry  Laugh- 
wyll,  Laurance  Laughwyll  and  Nycholas  Hatton,  That  sayde 

Cornish  fishermen  go  now  to  fish  on  the  Irish  coast,  in  weather  when,  they 
say,  the  Irish  boats  will  not  leave  the  share. 

5 “ l)eny(j(l  his  axyng.”  This  is  probably  the  clerk’s  euphonic  mode  of 
spelling  ‘action,’ 
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upon  tlie  Holy  Evanngelists,  that  the  said  William  Keste  ought 
to  have  the  vij*^  penny  of  fyshyng  and  the  iiij^^  peny  of 
freight,  and  the  said  William  to  paye  the  vij*^  peny  of  the 
rawnsom  and  of  other  costes  and  he  to  have  the  said  pycard 
thereby  delyvered  unto  hym  for  all  maner  of  accions  con- 
cernyng  that  mater 

« Whiche  som  I have  paid.” 


^•^To  all  theym  to  whom  this  present  shall  com  to.  Phelyp 
becon  Steward  to  Sir  Hugh  Luttrell  Knyght  and  John  Dobyll 
Bayly  unto  the  said  Sir  Hugh  of  his  Manor  and  Lordship  of 
Mynhed  sende  gretyng  in  our  Lord  God  everlasting  Certifye 
and  by  thys  present  declare  that  of  late  Bobart  Bayssher  of 
Mynhed  forsaid  trobelled  William  Keste  of  Swanesey  for  a 
boote  of  the  same  William  that  he  had  let  to  the  said  Bobart 
to  fyshyng  whereupon  the  said  William  founde  sureties  to 
answer  him  according  to  Kings  lawes  and  then  the  said 
William  at  the  next  court  follying  came  before  us  requiryng 
us  that  the  said  Bobart  might  appere  to  declare  his  cause  Avhy 
he  troubled  him  and  he  would  not  appear  in  one  Court  nor  in 
two  wLer  upon  it  was  ordered  by  the  Courte  that  the  said 
William  should  enjoy  his  said  boot  with  all  her  apparell  and 
his  said  sureties  for  the  same  utterly  to  be  dyscharged.  In 
wyness  whereof  to  thys  present  testimonial!  we  have  put  to 
our  seale.  In  the  x daye  of  June  in  the  xviij^^  yer  of  the 
reign  of  King  Harry  the  vij*^- 

“ Thro  the  fortune  of  good  this  is  the  Court  that  the  Master 
William  Keste  wessell  I called  John  Boche  unto  the  said 
William  Keste  in  reme  of  Olyver  Bassher  and  Thomas 
Meurleys  schen  in  the  contant  made  mountyth  of  fishe  and 
freight  xiij^^  xiij®  iiij'^^  the  whiche  I receyvd  not  my  wessells 
part  of  the  saide  summe.” 
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By  the  King. 

“Trusty  and  wel  beloved.  We  grete  you  well,  and  by  the 
contynnt  of  a Byll  herein  closed  to  us  lately  presented  on  the 
behalve  of  our  subject  William  Keste  ye  may  perceyve  the 
grevous  complaynt  of  our  said  subject  agenst  one  Robart 
Bassher  of  Mynhed  maryner,  whereupon,  we,  tendering 
greately  the  furtheraunce  of  Justice  and  trustyng  in  your 
wysdom  and  sadnesse  for  the  due  ministracion  thereof  wol  and 
desyre  yow  that  by  vertue  hereof  callyng  the  partyes  before 
you  ye  wol  set  and  conclude  suche  ordre  and  dyrection  be- 
twyx  tbeym  according  with  our  Lawes  and  Justyce  as  our 
said  subject  have  noo  cause  eft  sones  to  retourne  plaintyf  unto 
us  in  thys  behalve,  and  yf  for  the  obstynacy  of  the  said  Robart 
you  can  not  soo  doo,  we  than  wol  that  ye  command  hym 
strately  on  our  behalve  to  come  and  personally  appere  by  fore 
us  and  our  Counsaill  within  viij  dayes  after  your  monicion  to 
answer  unto  bys  obstinate  dealing  in  thys  partie  to  the  entent 
that  we  may  further  do  therein  as  caas  as  the  case}  ryht- 
fully  shall  require  confirmyng  you  hereunto  with  all  effect  and 
delygens,  as  we  trusty  you.  Yeven  [etc.} 

“To  Sir  Hugh  Luttrell,  Knight.”® 


* Miscellaneous  Documents,  Henry  VII. 


S ^^iiecotciidf  fli;antcd  to  Charles  11  bi)  the  giuulitds  of 
MiUitoir,  Ji;efmaiiors,  and  Carhamjjton. 


BY  EMAKUEL  GKEEN,  E.S.A. 


A BEKEVOLENCE  in  the  old  forms  of  raising  revenue 
was  presumed  to  be  a free  gift  made  to  the  King, 
varying  in  amount,  either  as  evidence  of  the  giver’s  good  will 
or  as  evidence  of  his  wealth ; thus  being  distinct  from  a rate- 
able form  of  taxation. 

In  1475,  14th  Edward  IV,  Fabyan  in  his  Chromcle  says  : — 

‘‘  This  yere  this  Kyng  entending  to  make  a voyage  ouer  see  ^ 
into  Fraunce,  called  before  hym  his  lordes  seuerally,  both 
spirituall  and  temporall,  to  knowe  theyr  good  myndes  what  of 
their  free  wylles  they  wmlde  ayde  and  depart  with  hym  towarde 
the  sayd  voyage.  And  after  he  hadde  so  knowen  their  good 
disposicion  to  hym  warde  he  sent  for  the  mayer  of  London 
and  his  brethren  the  aldermen,  and  them  seuerally  examyned 
and  exortyd  to  ayde  and  assyst  hym  towarde  the  sayd  great 
iournaye  ; of  whiche  the  maier  for  his  parte  granted  xxx^^  and 
of  the  aldermen  some  xx  marcs  and  the  leest  x^^-  And  that 
done  he  sent  for  all  the  thryffty  commoners  within  the  sayd 
cytie  and  theym  exortyd  in  lyke  maner,  whiche  for  the  more 
partye  graunted  to  hym  the  wages  of  halfe  a man  for  a yere, 
the  M'hiche  amounted  to  iiij^^  xj®  iij^-  And  after  that  he  rode 
about  the  more  parte  of  the  land  and  vsed  the  people  in  suche 
fayre  maner  that  he  raysed  thereby  notable  summes  of  money, 
the  whiche  way  of  leuyinge  of  this  money  was  after  named 
a Benyuolence.” 

But  the  nature  of  the  thing  did  not  agree  with  its  plausible 
name,  as  goods  were  sometimes  taken  from  the  owners  against 
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tlieir  wills,  as  if  every  man  was  to  pay  not  what  he  pleased 
hut  what  the  King  would  have  from  him.  For  this  reason  the 
name  changed,  and  it  became  known  as  a Malevolence,  Hall, 
the  chronicler,  writing  of  this  time  of  Edward  lY  and  of  the 
origin  of  the  name,  says  that  the  King  wishing  to  show  how 
agreeable  the  grant  was  to  him  called  it  a Benevolence  not- 
withstanding that  many  gave  “ with  grudge  and  malevolence.” 

In  1483,  1st  Bicard  III,  an  Act  was  passed  to  free  the 
subjects  from  this  imposition,  and  from  this  may  be  gathered 
the  way  it  worked.  Bemembering,”  says  the  Act,  “ how  the 
Comens  of  this  roialme  by  newe  and  unlawfull  Invencions  and 
inordinate  covetise,  have  been  put  to  great  thraldome  and 
importable  charges  and  exacons  and  in  especiall  by  a newe 
imposicion  named  a Benevolence  whereby  dyverse  yeres  the 
Subgettes  and  Comens  of  this  land  agaynst  their  willes  and 
freedom e have  paid  great  somes  of  money  to  their  almost 
utter  destrucciou,  for  diverse  and  mony  worshipfull  men  of 
this  roialme  by  occasion  thereof  were  compelled  by  neces- 
site  to  breke  up  there  householdes  and  to  lyff  in  great  penurie 
and  wrechenesse,  their  dettes  unpaied  and  their  childeryn  un- 
preferred,  and  such  memorialles  as  they  had  ordeigned  for  the 
welth  of  their  soules  were  anentised  and  anulled  from  hence- 
forth therefore  there  was  to  be  no  such  charge,  but  the  same 
was  to  be  ‘ dampned  and  anulled  for  ever.’ 

Again,  in  1487,  2nd  Henry  YII,  an  Act  sets  out  that, — • 
Whereas  many  subgettes  had  granted  divers  somes  of  money 
of  their  free  wills  and  benevolence  for  the  defence  of  the 
realme,  of  which  somes  many  had  full  lovyngly  made  ti’ue 
payment  according  to  their  grants,  yet  many  others  remained 
‘ not  content  ne  paid  causing  murmore  and  grugge  and  mys- 
contenting  of  such  as  have  paid,’  it  was  therefore  ordered  that 
proclamation  be  made  for  payment  within  three  months,  the 
Commissioners  to  take  every  defaulter  “ by  his  body  and  the 
same  comytte  to  the  comen  gaole,”  there  to  remain  without  bail 
until  he  paid  or  surety  found  for  the  same. 
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After  a time  tliis  mode  of  raising  money  was  called  a Loan, 
tlie  King  now  engaging  to  repay. 

Many  of  our  troubles  have  arisen  from  attempts  at  illegal 
taxation.  Thus  the  proceedings  of  Charles  I will  be  remem- 
bered. Charles  not  only  exacted  what  he  chose,  but  issued 
secret  instructions  to  his  Commissioners  to  find  out  those  Avho 
could  bear  the  largest  impost.  When  however  he  happened 
to  use  the  name  Benevolence  he  was  quickly  met  with  the 
argument  that  the  word  itself  showed  that  all  taxes  were 
voluntary  and  not  to  be  exacted  at  will.  Eventually  by  the 
Petition  of  Bight  no  man  was  to  be  compelled  to  yield  any 
gift,  loan,  or  Benevolence  without  the  consent  of  Parliament. 

In  accordance  with  this  Bight,  on  the  restoration  of  the 
Kingdom,  in  the  second  actual  year,  but  called  the  13th,  of 
Charles  II,  a Benevolence  was  granted  from  which  the 
following  document  resulted.  The  Act  (13th  Charles  II, 
c.  iv),  passed  at  the  first  sitting  of  the  Parliament,  is  shortly 
entitled, — An  Act  for  a free  and  voluntary  present  to  his 
Majesty. 

Taking  into  consideration  the  King’s  great  and  important 
occasions  ” for  a speedy  supply  of  money,  it  was  considered 
that  a ‘‘free  and  voluntary  present”  from  those  able  and 
willing  would  be  the  most  ready  way  of  raising  it,  as  a testi- 
mony of  their  affection  and  in  ease  of  the  poorer  sort.  It  was 
therefore  enacted  that  Commissioners  should  be  appointed 
under  the  Great  Seal  for  receiving  such  subscriptions,  and  by 
a further  Commission,  Collectors  or  Beceivors  were  appointed 
whose  acquittance  was  to  be  a discharge  for  the  sums  sub- 
scribed. The  Commissioners  were  to  meet  “with  all  con- 
venient speed  ” at  the  most  usual  place,  and  then  divide  them- 
selves, taking  the  different  Hundreds  or  such  other  limits  as 
they  thought  best.  Notice  was  then  to  be  given  of  their 
meeting,  “ that  those  desirous  of  contributing  ” might  come 
there  and  make  such  offers  “ as  their  hearts  should  prompt.” 
No  gift  from  a Commoner  was  to  exceed  £200,  nor  from  a 
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Peer  £400.  Tlie  powers  of  the  Commission  were  to  cease  at 
the  Feast  of  St.  John  Baptist,  1662,  and  it  was  specially  pro- 
vided that  the  Act  M^as  not  to  be  drawn  into  example  for 
time  to  come.” 

The  return  here  noticed,  now  in  the  Record  Office,  is  in  the 
form  of  a small  stitched  book,  all  carefully  and  plainly  written.^ 
On  the  cover  is  inscribed 

‘‘  The  Commissioners’  booke  of  the  free  Presentes  to  his 
Matie.” 

‘‘Delibatur  per  manns  et  super  sacrum  Jacobi  Small  2^^  die 
Decembris  1662,  cor. 

‘^(Signed)  Tho.  Leeke.” 


Within  the  cover  appear  the  names  of  the  Commissioners 
for  the  Hundreds  of  Wiliton,  Freemannours,  and  Carhampton: 


Angel  1 Gray 
Sir  Windham 
Peregrine  Palmer 
George  Sydenham 
‘^Francis  Lutterill 
«Jo  Mallett 


^ Esqres.” 


Then  follows  the  full  title  : — 


A Booke  conteyning  the  free  voluntary  offer  and  Sub- 
scriptions of  his  Matyes  good  Subjects,  in  Testimony  of  their 
affections  to  his  Majesty.  In  pursuance  of  an  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment Intituled  an  Act  for  a free  and  voluntary  present  to  his 
Maty,  in  ye  Thirteenth  yeare  of  the  Raigne  of  our  Soveraigne 
Lord  Charles  the  second  by  the  grace  of  God  of  England, 
Scotland,  France  and  Ireland  King  defender  of  the  Faith,  and 
before  us  whose  names  are  hereunto  subscribed  his  Majestyes 
Commissioners  authorised  to  take  ye  said  Subscriptions,  by 
vertue  of  his  Majestyes  Commission  under  the  great  Seal  of 
England  dated  the  8th  day  of  August  in  the  sayd  thirteenth 


^ Exchequer  Q.R.  Miscell.  Post  James  I,  ¥, 
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year©  of  the  Haigne  of  our  sayd  Soueraigne  Lord  King  Chartes, 
to  us  and  others  or  any  three  of  us  directed, 

‘^WlLLITOK  AND  FrEEMANNOURS  HuNDRED. 

Thomas  Coleford  of  Dulverton  in  the  County  of  Somersett 
doth  present  to  his  Matie  twenty  shillings  wch  hee  doth 
promise  to  bee  ready  to  pay  at  or  before  the  25^^  day  of 
March  next  ensuing,  xx® 

Signed)  Tho.  Colfard. 

Thomas  Wroth  of  Petherton  Parke  in  the  County  of 
Somerset  Knight  doth  present  to  his  Matie  the  sum  of 
Twenty  pounds  wch  he  doth  promise  to  be  redy  to  pay  at 
or  before  the  twelveth  day  of  November  next  ensuing, 

Oct,  1661, 

^^(Signed)  Edw.  Colthurst  for 

my  M^’  Tho.  Wroth. 

M^  John  Selleck  of  Ouerstowey  in  the  County  of  Somst 
gent,  doth  present  to  his  Matie  the  sume  of  fower  poundes 
wch  he  doth  promise  to  be  redy  to  pay  at  or  before  the 
last  day  of  November  next  ensuing, 

"^24*^  Oct.  1661. 

(Signed)  Jo.  Selleck, 

John  Farthinge  of  Monksilver  in  the  County  of  Somsett 
gent,  doth  present  to  his  Matie  the  sum  of  Three  pounds 
which  he  doth  promise  to  be  ready  to  pay  at  or  before  the 
last  day  of  November  next  ensuinge, 

(Signed)  Rich.  Musgrave  for 

the  sd  F arthing'e, 

M^  Richard  Musgrave  of  Nettlecombe  in  the  County  of 
Somsett  gent  doth  present  his  Matie  the  sum  of  Fower 
poundes  wch  he  doth  promise  to  be  ready  to  pay  at  or 
before  the  last  day  of  November  next  ensuinge. 

‘^(Signed)  RiclN  Musgrave.’^ 
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These  five  names  thus  appear  under  their  respective  signs 
manual  because  their  payment  was  prospective,  to  be  made  on 
a given  date.  The  four  last  are  crossed  out  as  their  payments 
were  made  at  the  Commissioners’  ordinary  meeting  and  are 
found  duly  entered  in  the  list.  The  first  name,  that  of  Mr. 
Thos.  Coleford,  remains  uncrossed  and,  as  will  be  seen,  so  far 
as  their  return  shows,  remains  unpaid. 

Following  these  five  names  comes  the  list  of  receipts  ac- 
counted for  by  the  Commissioners,  the  result  of  their  first 
sitting  held  at  Stogumber  24th  October,  1661 : — 


“ Robert  Beadon,  one  of  the  head  Constables 
of  the  said  Hundred  doth  present  to  his  Matie 
one  pound  in  hand  paid 
M^'  Lewis  Datscombe  of  Brusford  doth  pre- 
sent to  his  Matie  in  hand  paid  two  pounds  ... 
Hugh  Pulsford  of  the  same  yeoman  doth  pre- 
seut  to  his  Matie  twenty  shillings  in  hand 
paid 

‘‘John  Towill  doth  present  to  his  Matie  for 
Cathanger  part  of  Exton  Ty thing  six  shil- 
lings in  hand  paid  ... 

“ M^  John  Baker  of  AVithipoole  doth  present  to 
his  Matie  the  sume  of  Ten  shillings  in  hand 
paid 

“John  Langdon  of  Chipstable  gent,  doth  pre- 
sent to  his  Matie  twenty  shillings  in  hand 
paid 

“ Gregory  Gardner  of  Brumpton  R®  doth  pre- 
sent to  his  iMatie  the  sume  of  three  pounds 
in  hand  ])aid 

“ Thomas  AVescombe  of  liaise  geiitl.  doth  pre- 
sent to  liis  Matie  the  some  of  three  pounds 
in  hand  paid 


1^01.  00.  00 
1^02.  00.  00 

1^01.  00.  00 

1^00.  06.  00 

1^00.  10.  00 

liOl.  00.  00 

ii03.  00.  00 


ii03.  00.  00 
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Walter  Sydenham  of  Elworthy  gentl.  doth 
present  to  his  Matie  in  hand  paid  the  sume 
of  Two  poundes  ...  ...  ...  ^^02.  00. 

Elizabeth  Grardner  of  Brumpton  B®  widow  doth 
present  to  his  Matie  twenty  shillings  in  hand 
paid  ...  ...  ...  ...  ^^01.  00. 

" Thomas  Thorne  of  Old  Cleeve  j^eoman  doth 
present  to  his  Matie  twenty  shillings  in  hand 
paid  ...  ...  ...  ...  ^^01.  00. 

“ Angell  Grey  of  Netlierstowey  Esq^®  doth  pre- 
sent to  his  Matie  the  sume  of  Ten  pounds  in 
hand  paid  ...  ...  ...  ^MO.  00. 

Hugh  Norris  of  Decuman’s  Esq^®  doth  pre- 
sent to  his  Matie  the  sume  of  foure  pounds 
in  hand  paid  ...  ...  ...  ^^04.  00. 

^^John  Crockford  of  Old  Cleeve  gentl.  doth 
present  to  his  Matie  Tw'enty  shillings  in 
hand  paid  ...  ...  ...  ^^01.  00. 

^^John  Sweeting  of  Thorncombe  gentl.  doth 
present  to  his  Matie  the  sume  of  two  pounds 
in  hand  paid  ...  ...  ...  ^^02.  00. 

“ Edward  Saffin  of  Bicknaller  gentl.  doth  pre- 
sent to  his  Matie  one  pound  and  ten  shillings  ^^01.  10. 

Lewis  Sweeting  of  Stogumber  Clothier  doth 
present  to  his  Matie  Twenty  shillings  in  hand 
paid  ...  ...  ...  ...  ^^01.  00. 

Giles  Strong  of  Crocumbe  yeoman  doth  pre- 
sent to  his  Matie  the  sume  of  Twenty  shil- 
lings in  hand  paid  ...  ...  ...  ^^01.  00. 

‘^Nicholas  Tresor  of  Netherham  being  parte  of 
Exton  doth  present  to  his  Matie  for  Nether- 
ham  aforesaid  the  sume  of  one  pound  eleaven 
shillings  and  foure  pence  in  hand  paid  ...  ^^01.  11. 

John  Doble  of  Crocumbe  yeoman  doth  present 
to  his  Matie  five  shillings  in  hand  paid  ...  ^^00.  05. 


00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

04 

00 
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^ ThcHnas  Weober  of  Browne  yeoman  doth  pre- 
sent to  his  Matie  the  sume  of  tweuty  shillings 
in  hand  paid 

John  Write  of  Dunster  mercer  in  Carhamptcm 
Hnndred  doth  present  to  his  Matie  the  snme 
of  five  shillings  in  hand  paid 

‘^Thomas  Syderfin  of  Lnxborotigh  Esq^  Conn- 
cellor  at  Law  doth  present  to  his  Matie 
Twenty  shillings  in  hand  paid 

George  Trevelyan  of  Xettlecombe  Esq^®  doth 
present  to  his  Matie  the  sume  of  Twenty 
ponndes  in  hand  paid 

« gr  q'Ponias  'Wroth  of  Petherton  Parke  Knight 
doth  present  to  his  Matie  the  sume  of  twenty 
poundes,  wch  M^  Edw.  Colthurst  subscribed 
to  pay  for  the  said  Thomas  at  or  before 
the  12^^  of  Xovember  next,  and  is  accordingly 
paid 

“ William  'Wyndham  of  Orchard  Knight  doth 
present  to  his  Matie  the  sume  of  fifty  ponndes 
in  hand  paid 

“ Johu  Farthing  of  Mouksdver  gantl.  doth  pre- 
sent to  his  Matie  the  sume  of  three  ponndes 
which  M^  Bichard  ^Insgrave  subscribed  to 
pav  for  the  said  M^  Farthing  at  or  before  the 
last  day  of  Xovember  next  and  is  paid  ac- 
cordingly 

Bichard  INInsgrave  of  Xettlecombe  gentl.  doth 
present  to  his  Matie  the  sume  of  foure  ponndes 
wch  bee  subscribed  to  pay  at  or  before  the 
last  day  of  Xovember  next  and  is  since  paid 
accordingly 


i-'Ol.  00.  00 


^^00.  05.  00 


1^01.  00.  OO 


1^20.  00,  00 


1^20.  00,  00 


lioO.  00.  00 


1^03.  00.  00 


1^04.  00.  00 
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“Halsway  Tything. 


Thomas  Sweeting  doth  present  to  his  Matie 


Five  shillings 

... 

“00. 

05. 

00 

Alexander  Amory  one  shilling  ... 

... 

“00. 

01. 

00 

Thomas  Doble  five  shillings 

... 

“00. 

05. 

00 

Thomas  Cridland  six  shillings 

... 

“00. 

06. 

00 

Robert  Howe  one  shilling  and  six  pence 

... 

“00. 

01. 

06 

John  Withers  one  shilling  one  penny  halfe 

penny  ... 

... 

“00. 

01. 

rnlM 

o 

Will™  Risedon  two  shillings 

... 

“00. 

02. 

00 

Will™  Binford  five  shillings 

... 

“00. 

05. 

00 

John  Hooke  Tythingman  sixpence 

... 

“00. 

00. 

06 

“Crocumbe  Tything. 

Henry  Apley  doth  present  to  his  Matie 

one 

shilling  ... 

... 

“00. 

01. 

00 

Hugh  Coles  one  shilling 

... 

“00.. 

.01. 

00 

Nicholas  Durberow  two  shillings  six  pence 

... 

“00. 

02. 

06 

Francis  Hill  one  shilling 

... 

“00. 

01. 

00 

tTohn  Burston  two  shillings  sixpence 

... 

“00. 

02. 

06 

John  Long  one  shilling 

... 

“ 00. 

01. 

00 

Thomas  Doble  one  shilling 

... 

“00. 

01. 

00 

W™  Chappell  one  shilling 

... 

“00. 

01. 

00 

Robert  Poole  one  shilling 

... 

“00. 

01. 

00 

Will™  Poole  one  shilling 

... 

o 

p 

01. 

00 

Alice  Sulley  widow  three  shillings 

... 

liQO. 

03. 

00 

Elizabeth  Lyddon  and  John  Lyddon  two  shil- 

lings  six  pence 

... 

liOO. 

02. 

06 

Robert  Torre  one  shilling 

... 

liQO. 

01. 

00 

William  Whitelocke  two  shillings 

... 

1^00. 

02. 

00 

Richard  Dawe  one  shilling 

... 

liQO. 

01. 

00 

Emanuell  Webb  one  shilling  three  pence 

... 

1^00. 

01. 

03 

Richard  Graunt  one  shilling 

... 

00. 

01. 

00 

John  Dotheridge  one  shilling 

... 

00. 

01. 

00 

John  Tratt  one  shilling  six  pence 

... 

00. 

01. 

06 
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Beniamin  Parsons  one  shilling 

... 

“ 00. 

01. 

00 

Arthur  Middleton  one  shilling  ... 

... 

“00. 

01. 

00 

Bobert  Burton  one  shilling 

. . . 

“00. 

01. 

00 

’yym  ^]ten  one  shilling 

... 

“00. 

01. 

00 

Valentine  Brewer  two  shillings  six  pence 

... 

“00. 

02. 

06 

John  Doble  sen^  two  shillings  six  pence 

... 

“00. 

02. 

06 

Bobert  Pyke  five  shillings 

... 

“00. 

05. 

00 

John  Graunt  one  shilling 

... 

“00. 

01. 

00 

Thomas  Parsons  one  shilling  ...  ... 

Sume  total  Three  pounds  ten  shillings 

“00. 

01. 

00 

and  four  pence  halfe  penny 

""Crocumbe  Tything. 

Joane  Beadon  widow  and  Bichard  Beadon  doe 

“03. 

10. 

04i 

present  to  his  Matie  five  shillings 

... 

“ 00. 

05. 

00 

Henry  Welshowe  one  shilling 

... 

“00. 

01. 

00 

Edmond  Webb  one  shilling  three  pence 

... 

d 

o 

01. 

03 

John  Allen  one  shilling 

. . . 

“00. 

01. 

00 

John  Durberowe  one  shilling 

. . . 

“ 00. 

01. 

00 

Elizabeth  Cole  widow  one  shilling 

. . . 

“00. 

01. 

00 

Bichard  Buddy  one  shilling 

. . . 

“00. 

01. 

00 

Alexander  Gill  one  shilling 

... 

o 

p 

01. 

00 

John  Chaplen  two  shillings  six  pence 

... 

d 

o 

02. 

06 

John  Strong  two  shillings  six  pence 

... 

“00. 

02. 

06 

Andrew  Dibble  one  shilling 

“ 00. 

01. 

00 

Christopher  Weech  six  pence 

... 

“ 00. 

00. 

06 

W^'^  Slocumbe  one  shilling 

... 

“ 00. 

01. 

00 

Christopher  Hill  sen’^'  one  shilling 

... 

“ 00. 

01. 

00 

Nicholas  Apley  one  shilling 

... 

“ 00. 

01. 

00 

Jefiery  Oldman  two  shillings 

... 

“ 00. 

02. 

00 

Xetteecombe  and  Woodavant  Tything. 

Bichard  Howe  presents  to  his  Matie  two  shil- 

lings  and  six  pence  ... 

... 

o 

p 

02. 

06 

Edward  Thorne  two  shillings  and  Sixpence 

... 

“00. 

02. 

06 
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" Huo^h  Likev  five  shillings 

... 

00. 

05. 

00 

"John  Farthing  five  shillings 

1*00. 

05. 

00 

"John  Hancock  two'shillings  six  pence 

1*  00. 

02. 

06 

" Henry  Moore  five  shillings 

1*  00. 

05. 

00 

" Thomas  W ebb  two  shillings  six  pence 

... 

1*  00. 

02. 

06 

" George  Huish  gentl.  ten  shillings 

1*00. 

10. 

00 

" Rob^  Dashwood  thelder  ten  shillings 

1*00. 

10. 

00 

" Rob*  Dashwood  the  younger  five  shillings 

6 

o 

05. 

00 

" George  Chilcot  two  shillings  sixpence 

“00. 

02. 

06 

"Richard  Winter  two  shillings  six  pence 

“00. 

02. 

06 

"Francis  Goore  two  shillings  six  pence 

... 

“00. 

02. 

06 

"John  Tucker  two  shillings  six  peace 

“ 00. 

02. 

06 

Thomas  Andrewes  six  shillings  ... 

... 

o 

p 

06. 

00 

J ohn  Musgrave  two  shillings  six  pence 

... 

O 

p 

02. 

00 

Thomas  Furze  two  shillings  six  pence 

. . . 

“00. 

02. 

06 

Will““  Howe  two  shillings  six  pence 

O 

p 

02. 

06 

"John  Woolcot  two  shillings  six  pence 

... 

“ 00. 

02. 

06 

" Richard  Clarke  two  shillings  six  pence 

... 

O 

p 

02. 

06 

"Two  Third  Parts  of  Williton  Tythino. 


" Andrew  Slocombe  doth  present  to  his  Matie 


two  shillings  six  pence 

... 

o 

p 

02. 

06 

"John  Dawe  five  shillings 

... 

...  -**00. 

05. 

00 

" Aldred  Dawe  five  shillings 

... 

...  1*00. 

05. 

00 

" Robert  Leigh  two  shillings  six 

pence 

...  1*00. 

02. 

06 

"John  Welshman  foure  shillings 

. . . 

...  1*00. 

04. 

00 

" Ely  Holcombe  one  shilling 

... 

...  1*00. 

01. 

00 

" Richard  Chaplin  ten  shillings 

... 

...  1*00. 

10. 

00 

"James  Fowler  five  shillings 

... 

...  1*00. 

05. 

00 

"Robert  Woolcot  five  shillings 

... 

...  1*00. 

05. 

00 

" J ohn  F owler  thelder  five  shillings 

...  1*00. 

05. 

00 

James  Greene  one  shilling 

... 

...  1*00. 

01. 

00 

" W“^  Moore  two  shilhngs 

... 

...  1*00. 

02. 

00 

John  Likey  five  shillings 

... 

...  1*00. 

05. 

00 

" Nicholas  Dawe  five  shillings 

... 

...  1*00. 

05. 

00 
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Georg^e  Blinman  ten  sliillino^s  ...  ^00.  10.  00 

o o 

“ Rich^  Moore  five  sMllings  ...  ...  ^^00.  05.  00 

“Part  of  Stogumber  ix  TTillitox  Ttthixg. 


William  Allen  doth  present  to  his  Matie  fonre 


shillings 

o 

p 

04. 

00 

“Francis  Quiche  five  shillings 

“00. 

05. 

00 

“Robert  Galway  two  shillings  six  pence 

“00. 

02. 

06 

Thomas  Ingram  one  shilling 

o o 

“00. 

01. 

00 

“Watchet  Burrough. 

“ John  Wheddon  seiF  two  shillings  six  pence... 

o 

p 

02. 

06 

Attewill  Porter  two  shillings  sixpence 

“00. 

02. 

06 

“ Attowill  Lucas  two  shillings  six  pence 

o 

p 

02. 

06 

“ Katherine  Clffivetowe  two  shillings  six 

pence  ... 

“00. 

02. 

06 

“ M^^  Martha  Bickham  five  shillings 

“00. 

05. 

00 

“ John  Wheddon  jiin^  two  shillings 

d 

O 

02. 

00 

“ Thomas  IVheddon  two  shillings  six  pence  ... 

“00. 

02. 

06 

“John  Slocumhe  one  shilling  six  pence 

“00. 

01. 

06 

“John  Holcombe  one  shilling  six  pence 

“00. 

01. 

06 

“ Silvester  Laby  one  shilling 

!=; 

O 

p 

01. 

00 

“Robert  Hooper  two  shilhngs  six  pence 

t=‘. 

o 

p 

02. 

06 

“ Hugh  Sulley  six  pence 

d 

o 

00. 

06 

“ Henry  Bridge  two  shillings  six  pence 

1^00. 

02. 

06 

Hugh  Mills  one  shilling 

d 

o 

01. 

00 

“ Robert  Morris  one  shilling 

“00. 

01. 

00 

“ Tythixg  of  Old  Cleeve. 
“ Humphry  Hooper  doth  present  to  his  Matie 


five  shillings 

... 

— “00. 

05. 

00 

“ Robert  Shute  two  shillings 

... 

d 

o 

02. 

00 

“.Tames  Evitt  three  shillings 

. . . 

...  “00. 

03. 

00 

^‘George  Ingram  one  shilling 

. . . 

O 

p 

01. 

00 

“Philip  Clowter  one  shilling 

... 

...  ^00. 

01. 

00 

A Benevolence  Granted  to  Charles  IL 
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Kicli'^  Radnidge  one  shilling 

... 

1^00.  01. 

00 

Ely  Bartlet  one  shilling 

1^00.  01. 

00 

“ Robert  Moore  two  shillings 

lioo.  02, 

00 

i<  Oateway  thelder  one  shilling 

liOO.  01. 

00 

John  Mills  one  shilling 

liOO.  01. 

00 

W“  Hodge  one  shilling 

liOO.  01. 

00 

George  Taylor  two  shillings  six  pence 

0^ 

0 

d 

0 

06 

Baker  one  shilling 

... 

“00.  01. 

00 

John  Prior  ten  shillings 

“00.  10. 

00 

Francis  Edwardes  two  shillings... 

... 

“00.  02. 

00 

«Tything  of  Monksilver  and  Preston  Boyer. 

^^John  Dyer  doth  present  to  his  Matie 

five 

shillings 

... 

0 

p 

0 

p 

00 

Elizabeth  Gore  widow  five  shillings 

... 

1^00.  05. 

00 

Mary  Bellamy  widow  five  shillings 

... 

1^00.  05. 

00 

Agath  Poole  widow  two  shillings  six  pence... 

liOO.  02, 

06 

Richard  Milton  five  shillings  ... 

... 

1^00.  05. 

00 

« yy'm  Jenkins  five  shiUings 

... 

^^00.  05. 

00 

Richard  Burd  five  shillings 

... 

1^00.  05. 

00 

John  Engram  five  shillings 

..  > 

0 

p 

0 

p 

00 

‘^Richard  Natcot  two  shillings 

... 

0 

p 

0 

p 

00 

“Bicknoller  Tything. 

" J ohn  Streate  doth  present  to  his  Matie 

five 

shillings 

... 

d 

0 

d 

0 

00 

Rich‘s  Gunning  three  shillings  ... 

... 

“CO.  03. 

00 

“ Thomas  Lewis  two  shillings  six  pence 

... 

0 

d 

0 

06 

"John  Crosse  three  shillings 

... 

0 

p 

0 

p 

00 

"John  Allen  five  shillings 

. . . 

0 

d 

0 

a 

00 

" Robert  Sulley  one  shilling  six  pence 

... 

“00.  01. 

06 

" Roger  Manders  five  shillings 

. . . 

“00.  05. 

00 

"John  Velacot  two  shillings  six  pence 

... 

d 

0 

d 

0 

06 

" Precilla  Burd  and  ) . i -n- 

>two  shillings 
" Anne  Burd  J 

... 

d 

0 

d 

0 

00 

Ns'-w  Series,  Vol  XV,  1889,  Part  11. 
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Alexander  Harcombe  one  shilling 

... 

«00. 

01. 

00 

Edward  Doble  one  shilling 

• • • 

O 

O 

01. 

00 

Joane  Parsons  one  shilling 

... 

“00. 

01. 

00 

Sampford  Brett  Tything. 

Robert  Sweeting  doth  present  to  his  Matie 

two  shillings 

... 

“00. 

02. 

00 

John  Strange  two  shillings 

. . . 

o 

p 

02. 

00 

George  Dashwood  two  shillings  and  six  pence 

“00. 

02. 

06 

Robert  Markes  six  pence 

... 

d 

o 

00. 

06 

Richard  Burge  three  shillings  ... 

... 

“00. 

03. 

00 

‘‘West  Quantoxhed  Tything 

Richard  Lucas  doth  present  to  his  Matie 

six 

shillings 

. . . 

“ 00. 

06. 

00 

Michaell  Conibeere  seaven  shillings  and 

six 

pence 

“00. 

07. 

06 

Henry  Bird  two  shillings  and  six  pence 

... 

o 

p 

02. 

06 

John  Withers  two  shillings 

... 

“00. 

02. 

00 

John  Slocock  five  shillings 

... 

“00. 

05. 

00 

“ East  Quantoxhed  Tything. 

Robert  Bartlet  doth  present  to  his  Matie  two 

shillings  and  six  pence 

... 

d 

o 

02. 

06 

Robert  Deake  two  shillings  and  six  pence 

“00. 

02. 

06 

Andrew  Baker  two  shillings  and  six  pence 

... 

“00. 

02. 

06 

James  Ilenborow  five  shillings  ... 

... 

“00. 

05. 

00 

Martha  Gooden ow  two  shillings 

... 

“00. 

02. 

00 

John  Gage  three  shillings 

... 

“ 00. 

03. 

00 

John  Mare  and  ) 

Sibill  Mare  J 

... 

o 

p 

04. 

00 

Gonant  Gage  two  shillings  and  six  pence 

... 

“ 00. 

02. 

06 

George  Sulley  three  shillings  six  pence 

... 

“ 00. 

03. 

06 

Symon  Slade  and  the  widow  Slade  one  shil- 

ling  and  sixpence  ... 

... 

o 

p 

01. 

06 

A Benevolence  Granted  to  Charles  II. 
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LiLSTOCK  AND  HoNIBEERE. 
" William  Poole  doth  present  to  his  Matie  five 
shillings 

Edith  Poole  widow  two  shillings  six  pence  ... 
George  Bradrip,  Tythingman,  five  shillings  ... 


liQO.  05.  00 
^00.  02.  06 
^^00.  05.  00 


^^Kilve  Tything. 

“ Thomas  Dodington  gen.  doth  present  to  his 


Matie  five  shillings 

“ 00. 

05. 

00 

George  Pollard  five  shillings 

“00. 

05. 

00 

John  Shurt  three  shillings 

“00. 

03. 

00 

Shurt  five  shillings 

“00. 

05. 

00 

John  Sealy  two  shillings  six  pence 

“00. 

02. 

06 

Michaell  Gregory  three  shillings 

“00. 

03. 

00 

W™  Badibone  one  shilling 

“ 00. 

01. 

00 

Simon  Gransill  two  shillings  and  six  pence  ... 

“ 00. 

02. 

06 

Elworthy  Tything. 

Henry  Sweeting  thelder  and  ) , 

o.  • 1 > ten  shillings... 

Henry  Sweeting  the  younger  j 

o 

o 

•J 

10. 

00 

Christopher  Hawkins  five  shillings 

- 00. 

05. 

00 

Elizabeth  Tayler  vid.  two  shillings  six  pence 

00. 

02. 

06 

John  Truckwell  two  shillings 

00. 

02. 

00 

Thomas  Webber  six  pence 

00. 

00. 

06 

John  Upham  two  shillings  six  pence 

John  Griddle  \ 

00. 

02. 

06 

Henry  Griddle  > ten  shillings  ... 

Thomas  Griddle  ) 

00. 

10 

.00 

W““  Engram  two  shillings  six  pence 

00. 

02. 

06 

‘M^^ilton  Tything. 

Joane  Goveningham  widow  five  shillings 

00. 

05. 

00 

Joane  Baker  and  l 

Marian  Dible 

00. 

04. 

00 
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“Bincombe  Tything. 


Robert  Govet  presents  to  bis  Matie  five 


shillings 

... 

“00. 

05. 

Christopher  Reade  one  shilling  .r. 

... 

“00. 

01. 

Alexander  Kingsland  gen.  five  shillings 

... 

“00. 

05. 

Benjamin  Willis  one  shilling 

... 

“00. 

01. 

Mary  Rich  widow  one  shilling  ... 

... 

“00. 

01. 

Nethekstowey  Tythij^g. 

Edward  Dyer  five  shillings 

“00. 

05. 

Richard  Buller  five  shillings 

... 

“00. 

05. 

Dodingtoj?  Tythikg. 

John  Bnller  five  shillings 

... 

“00. 

05. 

Thomas  Cole  two  shillings  and  six  pence 

... 

“00. 

02. 

Thomas  S eager  two  shillings  six  pence 

... 

“00. 

02. 

' ‘‘Bkomptoj?  Ralph  Tything.  Wester  Division. 

Thomas  Steevens  one  shilling  ... 

... 

“00. 

01. 

Emery  Tuckfield  two  shillings  six  pence 

... 

“00. 

02. 

Joane  Washer  one  shilling  six  pence 

... 

“00. 

01. 

Mary  Bryant  widow  two  shillings 

... 

“00. 

02. 

John  Martyn  one  shilling 

... 

“00. 

01. 

Thomas  Martyn  1 

^ . > two  shillings  SIX  pence 

Edw.  Martin  J t p 

... 

“00. 

02. 

David  Selleck  two  shillings 

... 

“00. 

02. 

W“^  Brewer  one  shilling 

... 

“00. 

01. 

“ Halse  Tything. 

Thomas  Comer  doth  present  to  his  Matie  two 

shillings 

... 

“00. 

02. 

George  Comer  two  shillings  sixpence 

... 

“ 00. 

02. 

Ursula  Bird  widow  tivo  shillings  six  pence 

... 

“00. 

02. 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

06 

06 

00 

06 

06 

00 

00 

06 

00 

00 

00 

06 

06 
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Clat WORTHY  Tythino.  Wester  Division. 


" Edward  Chichester  doth  present  to  his  Matie 


one  shilling 

o 

p 

01. 

00 

Giles  Thorne  two  shillings  six  pence 

...  liQO. 

02. 

06 

Roger  Steevens  two  shillings  six  pence 

...  ^^00. 

02. 

06 

Thomas  Burge  two  shillings  six  pence 

...  liQO. 

02. 

06 

‘"Parish  of  Upton. 

James  Hill  doth  present  to  his  Matie  foure 

shillings 

o 

p 

04. 

00 

Elizabeth  Balch  widow  two  shillings  six  pence  00. 

02. 

06 

Prudejice  Barber  widow  two  shillings  and 

six 

pence  ... 

...  liQO. 

02. 

06 

Elizabeth  Greenslade  wddow  two  shillings 

six 

pence  ... 

...  liQO. 

02. 

06 

Thomas  Cookesley  two  shillings  six  pence 

...  1^00. 

02. 

06 

Ellin  Baker  widow  one  shilling  six  pence 

...  liQO. 

01. 

06 

Thomas  Ven  two  shillings 

...  liQO. 

02. 

00 

Nicholas  Cruse  ) 

John  Nicholls 

...  1^00. 

02. 

00 

“ Huish  Chamflower  Tything. 

J ohn  Dallen  presents  to  his  Matie  one  shilling 

six  pence 

...  liOO. 

01. 

06 

Roger  Gorton  two  shillings 

...  1^00. 

02. 

00 

Richard  Marsh  two  shillings 

...  liQO. 

02. 

00 

John  Dawe  one  shilling  six  pence 

6 

o 

01. 

06 

John  Steevens  two  shillings 

...  “00. 

02. 

00 

“ Skilgate  Tything. 

Hugh  Perot  presents  to  his  Matie  two  shil- 

lings  and  six  pence 

O 

p 

02. 

06 

Edward  Norman  two  shillings  six  pence 

...  liQO. 

02. 

06 

Thomas  W ebber  two  shillings  six  pence 

...  liQO. 

02. 

06 

Francis  White  two  shillings  six  pence 

...  liQO. 

02. 

06 
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Francis  Yeadle  two  shillings  six  pence 
‘‘  Thomas  Yeadle  two  shillings  six  pence 
^•Rich^  Harrison  two  shillings  six  pence 
“Xathaniell  Goodaian  one  shillino^ 


^00.  02. 
^00.  02. 
1^00.  02. 
1^00.  01. 


"WlTHYPOOLE  PARTE  OF  ExTON  TyTHIXG. 

Richard  Goole,  Tvthingman,  doth  present  to 
his  ^latie  on  behalf  of  AYithypoole  aforesaid, 
the  suine  of  thirteene  shillings  and  six  pence  ^00.  13. 


“Dulyertox  Tythixg. 

RiclH  Holcombe  doth  present  to  his  Matie 
seaven  shillings  six  pence 
Thomas  Wilson  two  shillings  six  pence 
Thomas  Evitsen  two  shillings  six  pence 
“Abraham  Tudbale  two  shillings  six  pence  ... 
^Olathew  Woolcot  two  shillings  six  pence 
Mary  Fisher  widow  one  shilling 
“ Dorothy  Towte  widowe  two  shillings 
“ George  Whityeare  two  shillings  and  six  pence 
“ John  Chilcot  the  younger  three  shillings 
.'f  ^ym  yXorse  two  shillings 
“John  Collard  two  shilings  six  pence 
“ Ambrose  Hagley  two  shillings  six  pence 
“RiclH  Bishop  one  shilling 
“John  Plaite  one  shilling 
“John  Anstey  one  shilling 
“ Andrew  Frost  two  shillings 
“ W“  Coxton  six  pence 
“ Abraham  Toute  two  shillings  six  pence 
“ Rob^  Luckis  twenty  shilhngs 


^00.  07. 
^00.  02. 
liQO.  02. 
1^00.  02. 
1^00.  02. 
1^00.  01. 
liOO.  02. 
liOO.  02. 
1^00.  03. 
1^00.  02. 
^00.  02. 
liOO.  02. 
liOO.  01. 
liOO.  01. 
^00.  01. 
liOO.  02. 
liOO.  00. 
liOO.  02. 
1^01.  00. 


“Chepstable  Tythixg. 

“ Henry  Hill  two  shillings  six  j^ence  ...  ^00.  02. 

“ M*^®  Joane  Huish  two  shillings  six  pence  ...  ^^00.  02. 


06 

06 

06 

00 


06 


06 

06 

06 

06 

06 

00 

00 

06 

00 

00 

06 

06 

00 

00 

00 

00 

06 

06 

00 


06 

06 
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"Nicholas  Norrish  one  shilling  six  pence 
" Robert  Hill  one  shilling 
"John  Marsh  one  shilling 
"James  Perrot  one  shilling  six  pence 
,"  Benjamin  Case  one  shilling 
"James  Surrage  one  shilling  six  pence 
"John  Surrage  one  shilling 
" Margaret  King  widow  one  shilling 
"Roger  Upham  one  shilling  six  pence 
"Abraham  Tudbole  six  pence 
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lioo.  01.  06 
^00.  01.  00 
1^00.  01.  00 
1^00.  01.  06 
lioo.  01.  00 
lioo.  01.  06 
1^00.  01.  00 
lioo.  01.  00 
lioo.  01.  06 
lioo.  00.  06 


" Hawkridge  Tything. 


"John  Davy  presents  to  his  Matie  two  shil- 
lings and  sixpence 

Mary  Hindom  widow  two  shillings  six  pence 
" Thomasine  Joice  one  shilling  ... 

"John  Moore  one  shilling 
Michael  Coty  one  shilling 


liOO.  02.  06 
1^00.  02.  06 
liOO.  01.  00 
liOO.  01.  00 
1^00.  01.  00 


"WlNSFORD  TyTHING. 


" Mr.  Hugh  Crockford  five  shillings 
" Will’^  Lyddon  two  shillings 
" Rich*^  Hill  two  shillings 

" Christian  Huse  widow  two  shillings  six  pence 
"Thomas  Howe  one  shilling 


liOO.  05.  00 
liOO.  02.  00 
liOO.  02.  00 
liOO.  02.  06 
1^00.  01.  00 


" Brushford  Tything. 

" Arthur  Lyddon  one  shilling  six  pence 
"Jane  Towte  widow  two  shillings  six  pence 
"George  Gooding  one  shilling 
Margaret  Datscombe  one  shilling 
" J ames  Blackmore  one  shilling  six  pence 
"John  Newbech  one  shilling  six  pence 
"Andrew  Pearse  one  shilling 


liOO.  01.  06 
liOO.  02.  06 
liOO.  01.  00 
1^00.  01.  00 
liOO.  01.  06 
1^00.  01.  06 
^^00.  01.  00 
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^‘Tything  of  Brompton  Regis. 


Joice  five  shillings 

... 

“00. 

05. 

00 

John  Bryant  two  shillings  six  pence 

... 

“00. 

02. 

06 

Nicholas  Lyddon  one  shilling  six  pence 

... 

“00. 

01. 

06 

Thomas  Nicolls  two  shillings  six  pence 

... 

“00. 

02. 

06 

John  Hill  two  shillings 

... 

o 

p 

02. 

00 

“John  Webber  ) , 

^ ^ n } two  shillings  SIX  pence 

“Prudence  Webber  / ^ ^ 

“00. 

02. 

06 

Thomas  Bobier  one  shilling  six  pence 

“00. 

01. 

06 

“John  Hawkens  one  shilling 

“00. 

01. 

00 

“ W“  Blackmore  one  shilling 

“00. 

01. 

00 

“ James  Martin  one  shilling 

“00. 

01. 

00 

„ W“^  Wall  two  shillings  six  pence 

“00. 

02. 

06 

“John  Vicars  one  shilling  six  pence 

“00. 

01. 

06 

“ W“i  Sealy  three  shillings 

“00. 

03. 

00 

“ Katherine  Webber  one  shilling  sixpence 

“00. 

01. 

06 

“ Thomas  Langdon  two  shillings  six  pence 

“00. 

02. 

06 

“ Andrew  Hosgood  one  shilling  six  pence 

“00. 

01. 

06 

“ W’^  Langdon  thelder  one  shilling 

“00. 

01. 

00 

“ Mary  Milton  widow  one  shilling  six  pence 

“00. 

01. 

06 

“ Robert  Howe  one  shilling 

“ 00. 

01. 

00 

“ Thomas  Lyddon  two  shillings  six  pence 

“00. 

02. 

06 

“ Christopher  Lyddon  one  shilling 

“ 00. 

01. 

00 

“ Christopher  Joyce  six  pence 

“00. 

00. 

06 

“ Stogumber  Tythihg. 

“ Thomas  Bead  on  two  shillings  sixpence 

... 

“00. 

02. 

06 

“John  Langharn  twm  shillings 

... 

“00. 

02. 

00 

“ Hugh  Sweeting  two  shillings  six  pence 

... 

“00. 

02. 

06 

“ Nicholas  Hawkins  five  shillings... 

... 

“00. 

05. 

00 

“ M^‘  Thomas  Payne  two  shillings 

... 

“00. 

02. 

00 
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"CARHAMPTON  HUNDRED, 

2^  Sitting  att  Dunstar  28°  Octob.  Anno  R®  Car.  2^^  dei  gra. 
AngL  etc.  xiij°,  1662. 

Dunstak  Bureough, 

J obn  Question  of  Dnnstar  doth  present 


to  his  Matie  twenty  shillings  ... 

... 

“01. 

00. 

00 

' Nicholas  Blake  the  sume  of  twenty  shil- 

lings  ... 

... 

UOI. 

00.  00 

’ Andrew  W orth  two  shillings 

... 

“00. 

02. 

00 

Robert  Worth  one  shilling 

... 

“00. 

01. 

00 

Rich^  Bowers  five  shillings 

... 

“00. 

05. 

00 

■ George  Mitchell  five  shillings 

... 

d 

0 

a 

05. 

00 

Thomas  Clement  one  shilling 

... 

“00. 

01. 

00 

Arthur  Dennis  jun^  one  shilling 

... 

“00. 

01. 

00 

Alice  James  widow  six  pence  ... 

... 

“00. 

00. 

06 

Hugh  Sanders  one  shilling  six  pence 

... 

“00. 

01, 

06 

Thomas  Macknes  one  shilling  ... 

... 

“00. 

01. 

00 

John  Clement  one  shilling 

... 

“00. 

01. 

00 

Aldred  Millet  six  pence 

.. 

“00. 

00. 

06 

Rich‘s  Cookesly  one  shilling 

... 

“00. 

01. 

00 

Mary  Foord  widow  six  pence 

... 

a 

0 

p 

00. 

06 

Eliz.  Bartlet  one  shilling 

... 

“00. 

01, 

00 

“ Carhampton  Tything, 

Richard  Escot  five  shillings 

... 

“00. 

05. 

00 

Eliz.  Mills  two  shillings  six  pence 

... 

“00. 

02. 

06 

John  Skinner  one  shilling 

... 

“00. 

01. 

00 

Mary  Poole  one  shilling  six  pence 

... 

“00. 

01. 

06 

William  Baker  two  shillings  six  pence 

... 

“00. 

02. 

06 

Hugh  Escot  two  shillings  six  pence 

... 

“00. 

02. 

06 

The  widow  Nurcombe  one  shilling 

... 

“00. 

01. 

00 

Philippa  Blundle  widow  two  shillings 

... 

“00. 

02. 

00 

John  Westerne  one  shilling 

... 

“00. 

01. 

00 

Ne^  Series^  Vol.  XF,  1889,  Part  II. 
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Mary  Crockford  five  shillings 

“00. 

05. 

00 

John  Michell  five  shillings 

“00. 

05. 

00 

Augustin  Question  two  shillings  six  pence  ... 

“00. 

02. 

06 

Rich‘s  Mogeridge  two  shillings  six  pence 

“00. 

02. 

06 

Joane  Grime  two  shillings  six  pence 

“00. 

02. 

06 

Rosamond  Withicombe  two  shillings 

“00. 

02. 

00 

William  Wallis  one  shilling 

“00. 

01. 

00 

John  Cogan  three  shillings 

“00. 

03. 

00 

“WooTTON  Courtney  Tything. 
George  Leigh  doth  present  to  his  Matie  two 


shillings  six  pence  ... 

d 

o 

02. 

06 

Michaell  Hole  two  shillings 

o 

p 

02. 

00 

Hugh  Hole  one  shilling 

o - 

p 

01. 

00 

William  Woolcot  one  shilling  six  pence 

o 

p 

01. 

06 

"John  Whedon  one  shilling 

c 

p 

01. 

00 

" Thomas  Wheddon  one  shilling  ... 

d 

o 

01. 

00 

"Roger  Bryant  one  shilling 

o 

p 

01. 

00 

"John  Westcot  one  shilling 

o 

p 

01. 

00 

" Robert  Court  one  shilling  six  pence 

o 

p 

01. 

06 

" Christian  Batt3  widow,  one  shilling 

IT. 

o 

p 

01. 

00 

" Anne  Churchey,  widow,  one  shilling 

d 

o 

01. 

00 

"Joane  Chapman,  widow,  one  shilling 

o 

p 

01. 

00 

" Margaret  Kitner,  widow,  one  shilling 

d 

o 

01. 

00 

" CUTCOMBE  TyTHING. 

" Francis  Hawkewell  two  shillings  six  pence 

o 

p 

02. 

06 

" Peter  White  two  shillings  sixpence 

c 

p 

02. 

06 

" Katherine  Thorne  two  shillings  sixpence 

d 

o 

02. 

06 

" WilP“  Thorne  one  shilling 

o 

p 

01. 

00 

"John  Thorne  one  shilling 

d 

o 

01. 

00 

"John  Ed])rooke  one  shilling 

o 

p 

01. 

00 

".Joane  Cording  two  shillings  six  pence 

d 

o 

02. 

06 

" W*"  Ed])rooke  one  shilling 

d 

o 

01. 

00 

" Lawrence  Widlake  one  shilling... 

... 

d 

o 

01. 

00 
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Rob*  Norcombe  one  sbilling 

‘‘  00. 

01. 

00 

‘‘John  Whitfeild  six  pence 

“00. 

00. 

06 

“ Henry  Case  one  shilling 

“00. 

01. 

00 

“ John  Burnoll  one  shilling 

“00. 

01. 

uo 

“ J ohn  W yborne  one  shilling 

• •• 

“00. 

01. 

00 

“ Thomas  Baker  two  shillings 

... 

“00. 

02. 

00 

“Minehead  Tything. 
“John  Burnard  two  shillings  six  pence 

“00. 

02. 

06 

“ Rob*  Syderfin  two  shillings  six  pence 

“00. 

02. 

06 

“John  Giles  one  shilling 

“00. 

01. 

00 

“John  Bond  one  shilling 

... 

“00. 

01. 

00 

“ George  Hay  man  two  shillings  six  pence 

“00. 

02. 

06 

“ Rob^  Quicke  two  shillings  six  pence 

“00. 

02. 

06 

“Thomas  Giles  one  shilling 

... 

“00. 

01. 

00 

“James  Pearce  one  shilling 

“00. 

01. 

00 

“Walter  Giles  one  shilling 

“00. 

01. 

00 

“ J ohn  Quicke  two  shillings  six  pence 

“00. 

02. 

06 

“ Edmond  Knolls  one  shilling 

“00. 

01. 

00 

“ J ohn  Yicary  one  shilling  six  pence 

“00. 

01. 

06 

“Will“^  Trego  one  shilling 

“00. 

01. 

00 

“John  Chappie  one  shillings  six  pence 

... 

“00. 

01. 

06 

“ Christopher  Teage  one  shilling  ... 

“00. 

01. 

00 

“William  Evan  one  shilling 

“00. 

01. 

00 

“ George  Hayman  the  younger  one  shilling 

“00. 

01. 

00 

“ John  Atwill  one  shilling 

(^sic) 

“00. 

00. 

00 

“ Rob*  Ugden  one  shilling 

“00. 

01. 

00 

“ Will“^  Wyatt  six  pence 

“00. 

00. 

06 

“ W“  Bickham  one  shilling 

... 

“00. 

01. 

00 

“ Will“  Bryant  one  shilling 

“00. 

01. 

00 

“ Nicholas  Bryant  one  shilling 

“ 00. 

01. 

00 

“Adam  Baker  one  shilling 

“00. 

01. 

00 

“ Robert  Deake  one  shilling 

. .. 

“00. 

01. 

00 

“ Anne  Quicke  widow  two  shillings  six 

pence 

“00. 

02. 

06 

“ Mary  Brooke  widow  two  shillings  six 

pence 

“00. 

02. 

03 
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Alice  Dyer  widow  two  sMllings  six  pence 

... 

o' 

p 

02. 

00 

Alice  Punter  widow  one  shilling 

. . . 

“00. 

01. 

00 

Alice  Giles  widow  one  shilling  ... 

... 

“00. 

01. 

00 

Alice  Quiche  widow  two  shillings  six  pence 

“00. 

02. 

06 

Joane  Roach  one  shilling 

... 

“00. 

01. 

00 

Stanton. 

Rich*^  Turnell 

... 

“00. 

01. 

00 

‘‘‘James  Shutt  one  shilling 

... 

“ 00. 

01. 

00 

“ Thomas  Blackwell  one  shilling  ... 

... 

“00. 

01. 

00 

“Ralph  Hill  one  shilling 

... 

“00. 

01. 

00 

“ Alcombe. 

“ Mathew  Hooper  one  shilling 

... 

“00. 

01. 

00 

“ Thomas  Blackwell  one  shilling  ... 

... 

“00. 

01. 

00 

<f  Leigh  one  shilling 

... 

“ 00. 

01. 

00 

“John  Edmond  one  shilling 

... 

“00. 

01. 

00 

“WiTHICOMBE  TyTHING. 

“ J ames  Vicary  two  shillings  six  pence 

... 

“00. 

02. 

06 

“Richard  Hiles  one  shilling 

... 

“00. 

01. 

00 

“Arthur  Elsworthy  one  shilling  six  pence 

... 

“00. 

01. 

06 

“ George  Wilcox  one  shilling 

... 

“00. 

01. 

00 

“John  Steevens  one  shilling 

... 

“00. 

01. 

00 

“ Margaret  Sulley  widow  two  shillings 

six 

pence  ... 

... 

“00. 

02. 

06 

“ Hugh  Hiles  ) , 

T , > two  shillings  SIX  pence 

“ Richard  Slocumbe  j & r 

“00. 

02. 

06 

“Christopher  Hiles  one  shilling  ... 

... 

“00. 

01. 

00 

“Will“  Thorne  one  shilling 

... 

“00. 

01. 

00 

Samuell  Mathewes  one  shilling... 

... 

“00. 

01. 

00 

“Blackford  Tything. 

“ John  Trull  one  shilling 

... 

“00. 

01. 

00 

“ Joseph  Kent  one  shilling 

... 

“00. 

01. 

00 
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Henry  Clement  one  sliilling 

... 

“00. 

01. 

00 

William  Elstone  one  shilling 

... 

“00. 

01. 

00 

Eliz.  Blackmore  widow  one  shilling 

... 

“ 00. 

01. 

00 

Joane  Coffin  widow  one  shilling 

... 

“00. 

01. 

00 

Joane  Elston  widow  one  shilling 

... 

“00. 

01. 

00 

Joane  Bryant  widow  six  pence  ... 

... 

“00. 

00. 

06 

•^"West  Luccombe  Tything. 

George  Bickham  six  pence 

... 

“00. 

00. 

06 

Henry  Phelps  six  pence 

... 

“00. 

00. 

06 

Agnes  Phelps  six  pence 

... 

“00. 

Oo. 

06 

Alice  Powell  six  pence 

... 

“ 00. 

00. 

06 

John  Westron  two  shillings  six  pence 

... 

“00. 

02. 

06 

Robert  Parramore  one  shilling  ... 

... 

“00. 

01. 

00 

Andrew  Arnall  one  shilling 

... 

“00. 

01. 

00 

Michaell  Ferres  one  shilling 

... 

“ 00. 

01. 

00 

Lewis  Parramore  one  shilling  ... 

. . . 

“00. 

01. 

00 

Abraham  Edbrooke  one  shilling 

... 

“00. 

01. 

00 

Andrew  Snowe  one  shilling  six  pence 

... 

“00. 

01. 

06 

Michaell  Hill  one  shilling 

... 

“00. 

01. 

00 

Richard  Ridler  six  pence 

... 

“ 00. 

00. 

06 

George  Phelps  one  shilling 

... 

“00. 

01. 

00 

“PoKLOCKE  Tything. 

Robert  Phelps  five  shillings 

... 

“00. 

05. 

00 

Garret  Westron  two  shillings  six  pence 

... 

“00. 

02. 

06 

John  Slowley  one  shilling 

“00. 

01. 

00 

John  Rawle  one  shilling  six  pence 

“00. 

01. 

06 

Elias  Ridler  one  shilling  six  pence 

... 

“ 00. 

01. 

06 

Andrew  Kent  one  shilling 

. . . 

“00. 

01. 

00 

Christian  Mogridge  widow  one  shilling 

... 

“00. 

01. 

00 

Margaret  Franke  widow  six  pence 

“00. 

00. 

06 

John  Westerne  sen^  two  shillings  six  pence... 

“no. 

02. 

06 

W“  Creech  six  pence 

... 

“ 00. 

00. 

06 
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"Yarner  Tything. 

J olin  Davy  two  shillings  six  pence 
Michaell  Terrell  thelder  1 
Michaell  Terrell  the  younger/’** 
Michaell  Giles  one  shilling 
^^Tm  Harton  sixpence 
John  Terrell  one  shilling 
John  Snowe  one  shilling 
John  Bushton  one  shilling 


“ Tymberscombe  Tything. 

“John  Bryant  doth  present  to  his  Matie  five 
shillings 

“Robert  Syderfin  five  shillings  ... 


“ Almsavorthy  Tything. 

John  Court  five  shillings 
“ Richard  Court  one  shilling  six  pence 
“Joseph  Houndle  two  shillings  ... 

“Andrew  Crange  two  shillings  ... 

“ Christopher  Crange  two  shillings  and  six 
pence 

“ Anthony  Powell  one  shilling  six  pence 
“Roger  Sherlocke  one  shilling  ... 

“ W“  Almsworthy  one  shilling  ... 

“ Walter  Almsworthy  two  shillings 
“ JIumphry  Delbridge  one  shilling 
“Elizabeth  Gundry  one  shilling  ... 

“ G undry  one  shilling  six  pence 
“ Klias  Cooke  two  shillings 
“ .1  ohn  Court  jnn'^  one  shilling 
“ Kic'’  Crange  two  shillings 
“ lioger  Court  two  shillings  six  jience 
“John  Tucker  one  shilling 


“00.  02.  06 

“00.  02.  00 

“00.  01.  00 
“00.  00.  06 
“00.  01.  00 
“00.  01.  00 
“00.  01.  00 


“00.  05.  00 
“00.  05.  00 


“00.  05.  00 
“00.  01.  06 
“00.  02.  00 
“00.  02.  00 

“00.  02.  06 
“00.  01.  06 
“00.  01.  00 
“00.  01.  00 
“00.  02.  00 
“00.  01.  00 
“00.  01.  00 
“00.  01.  06 
“00.  02.  00 
“00.  01.  00 
“00.  02.  00 
“00.  02.  06 
“00.  01.  00 
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cf’yy'm  Olatworthy  sen^  1 

, . >two  shillings 

«y\rm  Clatworthy  jun^  j ^ 

... 

o 

p 

02. 

00 

“ Wm  Edbrooke  one  shilling 

... 

o 

p 

01. 

00 

Valentine  Almsworthy  two  shillings 

... 

liOO. 

02. 

00 

John  Hawton  two  shillings 

... 

liOO. 

02. 

00 

“John  Baker  five  shillings 

... 

00. 

05. 

00 

“ Will“^  Baker  one  shilling 

... 

liOO. 

01. 

00 

“ Silvester  Williams  two  shillings 

... 

00. 

02. 

00 

“ Joane  Shopland  one  shilling 

... 

6 

o 

01. 

00 

“ J oane  Sholford  one  shilling 

... 

“00. 

01. 

00 

“George  Tayler  one  shilling 

... 

o 

p 

01. 

00 

“ Silvester  Gregory  two  shillings  ... 

... 

“00. 

02. 

00 

“Robert  Taylour  two  shillings 

... 

“00. 

02. 

00 

“ Wm  Hawkwell  two  shillings 

... 

6 

o 

02. 

00 

“ Richard  Gregory  two  shillings  . . . 

... 

00. 

02. 

00 

“ Margaret  Court  widow  one  shilling 

... 

00. 

01. 

00 

“ Martin  Greenslade  one  shilling  ... 

... 

00. 

01. 

00 

“ Charles  Ware  two  shillings 

..  < 

6 

o 

o 

to 

00 

“ Andrew  Ware  one  shilling 

... 

liOO. 

01. 

00 

‘^Bkowne  Tything. 
Robert  Darcb  doth  present  to  his  Matie 


five  shillings 

“00. 

05. 

00 

Henry  Burge  one  shilling 

“ 00. 

01. 

00 

Edward  Hurford  three  shillings  six  pence  ... 

“00. 

03. 

06 

John  Baker  foure  shillings 

“00. 

04. 

00 

Nicholas  To  will  two  shillings  six  pence 

“00. 

02. 

06 

eTohn  Norman  two  shillings 

“00. 

02. 

00 

Richard  Thorne  two  shillings 

“00. 

02. 

00 

James  Winter  foure  shillings 

“00. 

04. 

00 

Bartholomew  Norcombe  one  shilling 

“00. 

01. 

00 

Robert  Bryant  ten  shillings 

“ 00. 

10. 

00 

“ Allerfoed  Tything. 

“ Walter  Coffin  seaven  shillings  six  pence  ...  ^^00.  07.  06 
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Henry  Hensly  three  shillings  ... 

... 

o 

p 

03. 

00 

^‘Walter  Yond  two  shillings 

... 

“00. 

02. 

00 

John  Beage  one  shilling 

“00. 

01. 

00 

‘‘George  Hensly  one  shilling 

... 

“00. 

01. 

00 

“John  Stoate  three  shillings 

“00. 

03. 

00 

“Edward  Pyle  two  shillings 

“00. 

02. 

00 

“ John  Cotes  six  pence 

o 

O 

00. 

06 

“John  Reade  one  shilling 

... 

“00. 

01. 

00 

“ Edith  Huish  three  shillings  six  pence 

“00. 

03. 

06 

“ Nicholas  Snowe  one  shilling  six  pence 

... 

“ 00. 

01. 

06 

“John  Eame  sen’^  one  shilling 

... 

“ 00. 

01. 

00 

“ Rich‘s  Marchant  one  shilling  six  pence 

... 

“00. 

01. 

06 

“ Alexander  Blackford  two  shillings  six  pence 

“ 00. 

02. 

06 

“ Luxborough  Everard 

Tythixg. 

“ M^'  William  Syderfin  doth  present 

to  his 

Matie  ten  shillings 

... 

“00. 

10. 

00 

‘*  M^'  Christopher  Escot  ten  shillings 

“00. 

10. 

00 

“ ]\P  Thomas  Syderfin  ten  shillings 

... 

“00. 

10. 

00 

“ W“^  Welsh  one  shilling  six  pence 

“00. 

01. 

06 

“ J ohn  Chapman  one  shilling  six  pence 

“00. 

01. 

06 

“John  Hayse  one  shilling  six  pence 

“00. 

01. 

06 

“Edward  Bryant  five  shillings 

“00. 

05. 

00 

“ Thomas  Hurford  one  shilling  six  pence 

... 

“00. 

01. 

06 

“ Joane  Hayse  widow,  one  shilling 

“00. 

01. 

00 

“ Elioner  tToice  two  shillings  six  pence 

... 

“00. 

02. 

06 

“ The  sume  totall  of  the  free  Present  Money 
to  his  Matie  within  the  Hundreds  of  Williton 
and  Freemannours  and  Carhampton  amounts 
to  Two  hundred  and  three  poundes  nineteene 
shillings  and  eleaven  pence  halfe  penny 

[This  addition  was  found  to  be  in  error 
and  the  amount  is  altered  to] 

Well  is  all  paid  to  the  Keceiver,  and  there  only 


1^203.  19. 


1^204.  15.  11 


ob. 
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remaynes  vnpaid  Twenty  shillings  wch 
Thomas  Coleford  of  Dulverton  subscribed  to 
pay  the  25^^  of  March  last  past. 

This  Booke  conteynes  all  the  Subscripcons  and  free 
Present  money  to  his  Matie  within  the  two  Hundreds  of 
Williton  and  Free  Mannours,  and  Carhampton,  taken  since 
the  24^  day  of  O.ctober  last  past  before  us  whose  names  are 
herevnto  subscribed.  In  witnes  whereof  wee  have  herevnto 
sett  our  handes  the  fourteenth  day  of  July  in  the  fourteenth 
yeare  of  his  Maties  Raigne.  Anno  d“  1662. 

“Will.  Wyndham, 

“Jo.  Malet, 

“ George  Sydenham. 

Summa  total  hujus  libri  204.  15.  11 J ” 

Whether  these  gifts  were  made  freely,  or  with  “ grugge 
and  malevolence  ” as  of  old  time,  or  whether  any  pressure 
was  brought  to  bear  to  produce  them,  there  can  now  be  no 
evidence  to  show.  It  may  be  assumed  that  there  were  dif- 
ferences of  opinion,  but  perhaps  as  a whole  the  contributions 
w^ere  readily  and  voluntarily  paid.  To  realise  more  exactly 
the  Value  of  the  amounts  they  must  be  multiplied  by,  say  ten, 
to  equalise  them  with  our  money. 

There  is  one  point  which  may  be  noticed,  viz.,  that  the 
Hundreds  are  made  up  of  Tythings,  but  that  these  tythings 
are  simply  our  parishes,  the  same  parishes  now  that  they  were 
in  King  Alfred’s  time.  When  Alfred  cut  up  or  sheared  the 
petty  kingdoms,  each  off-cut'  or  shere  w^as  put  under  a shere- 
reve.  The  shere  was  then  divided  into  Hundreds,  these  beiug, 
as  we  see  here,  an  aggregate  of  parishes,  from  which  a hundred 
men  were  to  be  ready  to  serve  the  King.  The  origin  of  the 
name  and  the  intention  of  the  Hundred  are  thus  clear.  The 
Hundreds  were  not  formed  or  built  up  from  subdivisions,  but 
were  formed  from,  and  their  boundaries  determined  by,  the 
lands  of  the  Thanes, — the  Theingah, — Teothing, — by  chance 
Nc'-w  Series,  Vol.  XF,  1889,  Part  11.  / 
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included  within  them.  Each  such  Teething  had  its  Ty thing 
man  or  Constable  who  acted  under  the  Constable  of  the 
Hundred.  There  is  no  implication  that  these  Tythings  were 
tenths  of  the  Hundred,  or  that  they  each  found  ten  men  for 
the  King’s  service.  Had  this  been  so  there  should  be  always 
ten  of  them  in  every  Hundred,  which  is  certainly  not  the  case. 
The  idea  that  the  Hundred  was  based  on  the  multiple  ten 
seems  to  have  arisen  with  the  Norman  scribes,  who  finding  in 
use  the  word  Hundred  translated  it  readily  enough  into  Latin, 
and  then,  not  understanding,  concluded  that  a tything  must  he 
its  tenth  and  Latinized  it  so  accordingly. 

The  lists  of  names  in  these  or  other  early  returns  are  found 
to  have  an  increasing  and  widening  interest.  Manorial  history 
has  in  most  counties  been  attacked,  but  the  social  history  of 
the  population  in  its  various  ranks  as  it  is  to  be  gathered  from 
our  Kecords,  still  remains  almost  untouched.  The  document 
here  given  has  a further  especial  interest  as  it  appears  to  be 
the  only  one  remaining,  and  consequently  without  it  this  little 
episode  in  our  local  history  would  never  have  been  known. 
The  whole  county  of  course  subscribed,  but  from  other  Hun- 
dreds perhaps  only  a memorandum  of  the  total  received  was 
sent  up.  In  any  case  all  the  other  returns  seem  to  have  dis- 
appeared. 
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BY  EDMUND  BUCKLE,  M.A. 


HE  ruins  of  Cleve  Abbey  are  justly  famous  for  their 


A-  intrinsic  beauty  and  for  the  completeness  with  which 
the  buildings  surrounding  the  cloister  garth  have  been  pre- 
served. And  these  domestic  buildings  have  for  the  anti- 
quarian an  additional  interest,  since  their  arrangement  is  in 
some  respects  different  to  that  which  is  found  in  the  great 
majority  of  Cistercian  Abbeys.  It  is  well  known  that 
while  the  buildings  of  most  medieval  Monasteries  have  a 
general  resemblance,  still  each  of  the  great  orders  of  monks 
followed  a ground  plan  which  differed  in  some  points  from  that 
used  by  any  other  order.  The  Cistercian  plan  was  founded 
upon  the  older  one  in  use  among  the  Benedictines ; but  two 
important  changes  were  made  in  that  plan : the  chapter-house 
was  divided  into  three  alleys  by  two  rows  of  columns,  and  the 

^In  volume  vi  of  these  Proceedings  is  an  account  of  the  Charters  of  the 
Abbey  by  Hugo,  and  a description  of  the  buildings  (which  is  not  entirely 
trustworthy)  by  Warre.  This  and  the  succeeding  volume  contain  some  good 
drawings  by  Giles  and  Mr.  A.  A.  Clarke.  In  volume  i,  nev/  series,  is  a short 
description  by  Mr.  C.  H.  Samson,  accompanied  by  plans.  Walcott  has  written 
accounts  of  the  Abbey,  published  in  the  Proc.  R.I.B.A.,  1876,  and  the  Journal 
of  the  Archceol.  Assoc.,  1876.  A drawing  by  Boiinor  may  be  found  in  Collinson’s 
History,  and  two  more  drawings  may  be  seen  in  Grose’s  Antiquities  and  Boswell’s 
Antiquities.  These  old  drawings  are  useful  as  showing  parts  of  the  buildings 
which  were  standing  in  the  last  century,  but  have  since  been  pulled  dou'ii. 
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refectory  was  turned  round,  so  as  to  have  its  axis  pointing 
north  and  south,  instead  of  east  and  west.  But  though  the 
builders  of  the  Cistercian  Abbeys  all  followed  this  modified 
Benedictine  plan,  no  two  of  their  houses  were  identical  in 
plan  and  arrangement ; on  the  contrary,  there  is  considerable 
variety  in  the  minor  details.  At  Cleve,  however,  the  de- 
partures from  the  typical  plan  are  very  marked ; the  chapter- 
house  is  without  the  two  rows  of  columns,  the  refectory  is  on 
the  upper  floor,  and  has  its  axis  east  and  west,  and  the  cloister 
walk  is  broken  ofiT  and  interrupted  at  the  south-west  corner  by 
the  kitchen.  There  are  other  variations  of  a less  essential 
character,  but  these  are  important  enough  to  arrest  the  atten- 
tion at  once,  and  to  arouse  considerable  curiosity  as  to  the 
cause  of  these  anomalies.  It  is  at  once  apparent  that  the  hall 
and  kitchen  are  structures  of  the  fifteenth  century,  and  that 
the  earlier  plan  of  cloister  and  refectory  followed  the  normal 
arrangement.  The  reason  for  these  great  changes  we  can 
only  guess,  and  before  hazarding  any  suggestions  upon  this 
point  it  wdll  be  desirable  to  examine  the  buildings  themselves 
in  some  detail.  Meanwhile  we  may  direct  attention  to  the 
fact  that  the  remains  of  Cistercian  buildings  elsewhere  are 
almost  entirely  of  earlier  date,  and  that  the  normal  plan  to 
which  attention  has  been  called  is  that  which  was  developed  in 
the  latter  half  of  the  twelfth  century,  and  was  in  general  use 
throughout  the  thirteenth  century  ; and  it  is  not  surprising 
that  when,  after  an  interval  of  two  hundred  years,  an  ex- 
tensive rebuilding  was  decided  on,  a radical  change  should 
have  been  made  in  the  plan  and  general  arrangement.  But 
the  peculiar  form  of  the  chapter-house  comes  under  another 
category  ; here  it  is  the  original  thirteenth  century  building 
which  is  abnormal. 

Cleve  Abbey  was  founded  in  1188,  by  William  de  Bomara, 
and  colonised  with  monks  from  Bevesby.  The  mother  house 
of  Bevesby  was  Bievaulx,  itself  a daughter  of  Clairvaulx. 
Among  the  1 enefactors  of  the  Abbey  were  Hubert  de  Burgh, 
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Earl  of  Kent,  the  father-in-law  of  William  de  Rornara ; 
Richard  Plantagenet,  Earl  of  Cornwall ; Reginald  de  Mohun  ; 
his  brother,  William  de  Mohun ; King  Henry  III  ; Gilbert 
de  Wolavinton  ; Osmer  de  Tregu;  King  Edward  IV ; Ralph, 
son  of  William  de  Wydecume  ; and  Robert,  son  of  Hugh  de 
Wude. 

Before  the  end  of  the  thirteenth  century  the  church,  the 
dwelling-rooms,  and  all  the  necessary  buildings  had  been 
solidly  built  in  stone.  In  the  year  1297  the  number  of  monks 
was  increased  from  26  to  28.  In  Pope  Nicholas’  taxation  in 
1291  the  house  was  valued  at  £32  5s.  8d.  In  1483  the  Abbot 
of  Cleve  was  one  of  the  Visitors  of  all  Cistercian  houses 
throughout  the  realm,  appointed  by  the  Pope,  the  other 
Visitors  being  the  Abbots  of  Stratford,  Fountains,  and  Wo- 
burn. During  the  fifteenth  century  the  south  and  west  sides 
of  the  cloister  court  were  rebuilt.  The  last  Abbot,  William 
Dovell  (1510-36),  rebuilt  the  gate-house.  At  the  dissolution 
the 'income  of  the  house  amounted  to  £155  10s.  5:^d. ; the 
Abbot  received  a pension  of  £26  13s.  4d. ; the  Prior  a gratuity 
of  £4  3s.  lOd.,  and  thirteen  other  monks  £ l 6s.  8d.  each.  In 
1541  the  Abbey  was  granted  to  Robert  Ratclifife,  Earl  of 
Sussex.  The  property  passed  afterwards  to  the  Botelers,  and 
it  is  said  that  Robert  Boteler,  wFo  died  in  1606,  lived  at  the 
Abbey.  His  son  built  Bynham  in  1624.  In  recent  times  the 
buildings  have  been  used  as  a farmyard.  In  1875,  however, 
Mr.  Luttrell  having  acquired  the  property,  rescued  the  ruins 
from  this  degradation,  and  with  the  assistance  of  the  late  Rev. 
Mackenzie  Walcott  and  Mr.  C.  H.  Samson,  disclosed  many 
portions  which  were  previously  buried  beneath  the  soil. 

On  the  drawings  which  accompany  this  essay  a uniform 
system  of  shading  is  employed.  The  original  buildings  of 
the  thirteenth  century  are  indicated  by  the  solid  black  shading ; 
all  subsequent  additions  are  shewn  a light  grey;  and  con- 
jectural restorations  of  the  earlier  work  are  cross-hatched  ; of 
the  later  work,  singly  hatched. 
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The  General  Plan. 

Crossing  an  ancient  bridge  and  passing  through  a gateway, 
of  which  only  one  jamb  remains,  we  find  ourselves  in  a small 
outer  court,  of  irregular  shape  (see  Plate  I).  Along  one  side 
of  this  court  is  a footpath,  paved  with  pebbles  from  the  beach ; 
and  a similar  path  may  be  seen  leading  over  the  hill  from  the 
Abbey  to  Old  Cleve  Church.  The  gate-house  stands  between 
this  outer  court  and  the  great  court  within.  The  great  court 
seems  to  have  had  no  buildings  (except  the  gate-house)  on  the 
north  and  west  sides  ; on  the  south  side  there  were  some  work- 
shops or  farm  buildings ; and  the  east  side  was  occupied  by 
the  west  end  of  the  church  and  the  buildings  surrounding  the 
cloister.  In  the  north  side  of  this  court  is  a small  gate-way, 
which  seems  to  have  had  a porch;  and  the, west  and  south 
walls  each  contain  a small  gate-way.  The  steps  of  a cross 
remain  on  the  east  side  near  the  end  of  the  church.  A small 
stream  passes  under  the  building  on  the  south  side,  and  fiows 
across  the  court.  The  cloister  court  is  surrounded  by  the 
usual  buildings,  Avhich  will  be  described  in  detail.  To  the  east 
of  this  there  appears  to  have  been  another  small  court  and 
other  buildings.  Here  probably  stood  the  infirmary  and  the 
Abbot’s  house. 

The  land  on  which  the  buildings  were  placed  was  well 
enclosed.  A stream  fiows  along  the  westboundary  of  the  land, 
and  on  its  bank  a strong  wall  was  erected.  This  wall  is  also 
carried  round  the  north  side  of  the  outer  court,  and  a little 
beyond ; it  then  terminates  with  some  buttress  slopes,  and  its 
place  is  taken  by  a moat,  which  forms  the  northern  and  eastern 
boundaries  of  the  home  estate.  Further  south,  neither  wall 
nor  moat  at  present  remains.  Within  the  enclosure  were  at 
least  two  ponds  for  the  supply  of  fish,  and  also  the  Abbey 
mill,  for  we  may  safely  assume  that  the  modern  mill  which 
now  goes  by  that  name  occupies  the  ancient  site.  A short 
length  of  wall  remains  near  the  west  pond,  but  there  is  nothing 
to  indicate  to  what  it  belonged.  The  mineral  raihvay  now 
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follows  closely  the  course  of  the  moat  ou  the  east  side ; the 
rest  of  the  moat  and  the  ponds  form  marshy  hollows. 

The  Church. 

Unfortunately,  little  more  than  the  foundations  of  the  church 
remain.  Its  plan  has  however  been  completely  recovered  (see 
Plate  II),  and  it  proves  to  be  a typical  example  of  an  early 
Cistercian  church,  absolutely  unaltered  by  later  generations. 
The  choir  and  presbitery  seem  to  have  been  enclosed  on 
three  sides  by  solid  walls,  only  the  western  end  above  the 
screen  being  open  to  the  nave ; but  there  may  have  been 
arches  opening  into  the  transepts.  On  the  eastern  side  of  the 
transepts  are  chapels,  two  in  each  arm.  These  chapels  were 
vaulted,  but  every  other  part  of  the  church  seems  to  have 
had  a wooden  roof.  In  two  of  the  chapels  indications  of  the 
altar  remain,  and  in  one  the  piscina  is  still  to  be  seen.  In  the 
north  transept  the  base  of  another  altar  remains  in  front  of 
the  pillar  between  the  two  chapels,  and  over  against  this  altar 
is  a flat  tombstone,  bearing  only  a blank  escutcheon.  In  the 
south  transept  is  the  door  to  the  sacristy,  and  above  that  the 
door  to  the  dormitory,  but  the  dormitory  stairs  have  entirely 
disappeared.  In  the  south-east  corner  of  this  transept  there 
is  also  a doorway  connecting  the  dormitory  wdth  the  triforium 
space  over  the  vaults  of  the  eastern  chapels.  Possibly  this 
led  to  a watching  chamber  overlooking  the  chancel.  Bonnor’s 
drawing,  published  in  Collinson,  shews  that  the  triforium  space 
in  this  transept  was  left  blank,  and  that  the  clerestory  was 
lighted  by  lancet  windows.  Grose’s  sketch  also  indicates  the 
same  facts.  The  nave  contains  four  bays  in  length,  and  has 
aisles  north  and  south.  In  the  south  aisle  wall  are  three 
lancets,  above  the  roof  of  the  cloister  walk  outside.  Only 
one  door  remains,  that  from  the  east  walk  of  the  cloister  into 
the  south  aisle,  opposite  the  blank  wall  of  the  choir.  Pre- 
sumably there  was  a door  at  the  west  end  of  the  nave,  andj 
possibly  one  in  the  north  transept.  There  seems  also  to  have 
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beeu  a door  for  the  converts  in  the  south-west  corner  of  the 
south  aisle.  The  two  doors  near  the  west  end  of  the  south 
aisle,  one  above  the  other,  are  both  modern,  and  were  formed 
probably  in  connection  with  the  house  which  Bonner  shews 
standing  in  this  part  of  the  church.  Of  the  screens  with 
which  the  Cistercians  always  sub-divided  their  churches,  but 
one  fragment  remains ; that  is  attached  to  the  base  of  the 
south-west  pier  in  the  nave. 

The  church  was  constructed  in  two  parts.  The  eastern 
part,  as  far  as  the  west  end  of  the  choir,  was  first  built, 
that  being  the  part  most  needed  by  the  monks.  The  break 
is  clearly  indicated  on  the  south  aisle  wall,  and  by  the  dif- 
ferences in  the  character  of  the  work  within.  The  eastern 
part  was  ascetically  severe.  The  piers  have  no  bases,  only 
plain  chamfered  plinths.  And  they  almost  certainly  had 
no  capitals ; the  arch  mouldings,  consisting  merely  of  two 
chamfered  orders,  were  carried  continuously  down  the  piers, 
and  stopped  just  above  the  plinth.  The  triforium  was  a plain, 
blank  wall.  On  the  other  hand,  the  piers  of  the  nave  are 
circular,  with  moulded  bases  of  the  ordinary  thirteenth  century 
character,  and  they  must  have  had  capitals  to  correspond. 

Several  portions  of  the  tile  paving  are  well  preserved.  Not 
only  the  encaustic  tiles  themselves,  but  the  patterns  in  which 
they  were  laid  are  here  preserved.  These  tiles  are  about  5^ 
inches  square,  and  appear  to  be  of  the  period  of  Henry  III 
or  Edward  I ; so  that  they  may  well  be  the  original  paving 
of  the  western  part  of  the  church.  Such  a paving  was,  how- 
ever, in  contravention  to  the  rule  of  the  order,  which  forbade 
all  ornament  which  might  prove  to  be  a distraction  to  religious 
meditation.  These  tiles  bear  numerous  coats  of  arms,  which 
are  laid  in  patterns  along  Avith  tiles  of  the  more  usual  floriated 
type.  There  are  also  in  other  parts  of  the  buildings  tiles  of 
similar  date,  in  the  paving  of  the  old  refectory,  and  in  the 
window  scats  of  the  dormitory  and  other  rooms,  where  odd 
tiles,  taken  up  from  older  floors,  appear  to  have  been  used  up 
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iDdiscriminately.  The  various  coats  of  arms  are  detailed  in  the 
following  list : — ^ 

1.  Three  lions  passant  gardant. — England. 

2.  A lion  rampant  within  a hordure  bezantee. — Richard 
Plantagenet,  King  of  the  Romans,  son  of  King  John; 
and  his  son,  Edmund  Plantagenet,  Earl  of  Cornwall. 

3.  Three  chevronnels. — Clare. 

The  above  coats  occur  on  8-inch  tiles  in  the  refectory.  All 
the  other  tiles  are  about  5^  inches  square.  England  and 
Clare  are  also  found  on  the  small  tiles. 

4.  A cross  engrailed. — Mohun. 

5.  Quarterly,  1 and  4 plain,  2 and  3 a fret,  over  all  a 
bend. — Le  Despencer. 

6.  A trivet. — Trivet, 

7.  Five fusils  in  bend  (sinister). — Raleigh  or  Sydenham. 

8.  Quarterly,  a bend  (sinister). — Fitznicholas  or  W. 
Beauchamp. 

9.  —Stanton  of  Timbsborough  and  Stowey, 
temp.  Henry  II  and  Henry  III,  and  Whitestanton,  temp. 
Edward  II.  Or  Beauchamp  of  Eton. 

10.  Vair. — Beauchamp  of  Hache. 

11.  Afess  between  6 crosses  jieuree  (or  potent). — The  form  of 
these  crosses  varies ; perhaps  there  are  two  different  coats ; if 
crosslets  are  meant,  this  is  the  principal  coat  of  Beauchamp. 

12.  Gironny. — Peverell. 

13.  Quarterly , per  fess  indented. — FiTZWARiNE. 

2 For  a more  detailed  description  of  these  tiles,  and  of  the  families  to  which 
they  refer,  see  a paper  by  Col,  J.  R.  Bramble,  in  the  Journal  of  the  Archeo- 
logical Association,  vol.  xxxiii.  I give  here  his  conclusions  where  they  differ 
from  mine  : — 

9.  Audley.  22,  On  a bend  3 roses. — Cary. 

14,  Barry  of  six. — Poyxtz.  2.S.  Six  roses. — Palton, 

18.  Not  noticed,  24,  A bend  between  6 cingmfoils. 

20.  Aleseord.  Brideport. 

In  the  cases  in  which  the  description  of  the  shield  differs,  it  is  possible  that 
both  varieties  occur,  but  that  owing  to  their  similarity  each  of  us  has  over- 
looked that  noticed  by  the  other. 

Nenv  Series,  Vol.  XV,  1889,  Part  II. 
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14.  Two  bars. — Fitzralph,  temp.  Henry  II.  Bnt  it  is 
doubtful  whether  this  is  the  Somerset  Fitzralph. 

15.  Five  fusils  in  pale. — Furneaux. 

16.  Three  cinquefoils,  2 and  I.—Bardolf. 

17.  Three  fusils  in  f ess. — Moxtacute. 

18.  On  a bend  (sinister)  3 Bampfylde  of  Weston 

Bampfield. 

19.  Checquy  ; over  the  shield  is  a triple-towered  castle  as  a 
crest  or  badge. — Warren  or  St.  Barbe  of  South  Brent. 

20.  Fretty  engrailed. — Perhaps  Camfield,  Co.  Norfolk. 
Charlton  Horethorne  was  anciently  called  Charlton  Canfield 
or  Canville. 

21.  A chevron  between  3 crescents.  — Barkerolles  or 
Pollard  of  Kelve. 

22.  On  a be^id  (sinister)  cotised  3 cinqiiffoils.  Perhaps 
Audry,  Co.  Wilts ; or  a differenced  form  of  Cary,  who  bear 
On  a bend  3 roses. 

23.  Three  cinquefoils  2 and  1,  on  a chief  as  many  more  of 
the  same. 

24.  Party  per  pale,  a bend  between  six  crosses  patonce. 

In  the  above  list  the  word  sinister  is  enclosed  in  brackets  in 
the  cases  where  the  shield  is  reversed.  It  is  assumed  that  this 
is  due  in  all  cases  to  the  carelessness  of  the  pattern-maker. 
One  other  tile  should  be  included  in  this  list  w'hich  is  pre- 
sumably of  an  heraldic  character,  though  not,  like  the  others, 
upon  a shield. 

25.  An  eagle  displayed  having  two  heads — the  badge  of 
Biciiard  Plantagenet,  King  of  the  Homans. 

This  tile  is  found  in  the  refectory,  the  floor  of  which  is 
almost  entirely  composed  of  tiles  bearing  the  shields  of 
England,  Edmund  Plantagenet,  and  Clare,  together 
with  floriated  designs.  The  few  other  coats  found  here  may 
be  the  result  of  accident;  some,  at  least,  have  been  inserted 
to  replace  broken  tiles.  The  tiles  in  the  refectory  may  be 
safely  attributed  to  the  period  between  the  coronation  of  the 
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King  of  the  Romans  in  1257,  and  the  divorce  of  Margaret 
Clare  from  Edmund  Plantagenet  in  1294.  Since  Edmund 
cannot  have  been  born  before  1244,  and  he  was  not  the  eldest 
son,  it  is  hardly  likely  that  he  should  have  been  a benefactor 
to  the  Abbey  before  the  death  of  his  father  in  1271,  and  his 
elder  brother  in  that  or  the  following  year. 

The  Saceisty  opens  as  usual  out  of  the  south  transept. 
Here  it  has  no  second  door,  giving  access  directly  from  the 
cloister.  It  is  lighted  by  a large  circular  window  at  the  east 
end,  which  appears  to  be  original,  since  its  internal  arch  exactly 
fits  the  line  of  the  original  vault,  and  there  are  no  signs  of  the 
masonry  having  been  interfered  with  at  either  end  of  the  cham- 
ber (Plate  IV).  If  this  is  the  case  we  have  here  a remarkable 
instance  of  the  early  use  of  the  scroll  moulding,  a feature  not 
generally  met  with  until  near  the  close  of  the  thirteenth 
century.  The  window  was  not  actually  so  large  as  it  now 
appears,  for  it  has  lost  at  least  one  inner  ring  of  masonry, 
and  it  was  probably  also  traversed  by  bars  of  tracery.  Such 
a window  is  not  usually  found  in  the  sacristy ; it  may  be  re- 
marked, however,  that  since  the  Cistercian  rule  forbade  the 
use  of  precious  metals  in  the  service  of  the  Church  (except 
for  the  chalice  and  paten,  which  were  to  be  silver  gilt),  there 
was  no  great  necessity  for  the  small  and  heavily  barred  win- 
dows generall}’^  to  be  found  in  this  situation.  The  sacristy  was 
originally  covered  with  a plain,  semicircular  vault,  the  outline 
of  which  is  visible  on  the  wall  at  both  ends.  Subsequently, 
this  has  been  altered  to  a barrel  vault  of  flatter  pitch.  In  the 
walls  are  various  recesses  for  shelves  and  cupbords,  and  a 
piscina  in  a position  which  indicates  the  existence  of  an  altar 
under  the  east  window.  Part  of  the  tile  floor  remains,  and 
on  the  plaster  of  wall  and  vault  are  remnants  of  colour. 

The  Eakly  Domestic  Buildings. 

The  general  plan  of  the  early  buildings  is  shewn  on  Plates 
II  and  III,  on  which  those  parts  which  still  remain,  or  of 
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which  the  foundations  can  he  clearly  traced,  are  shewn  hlack. 
In  the  course  of  the  detailed  description  of  the  different 
buildings,  the  evidence  in  favour  of  various  portions  of  the 
restorations  will  be  discussed.  It  will  he  shewn  that  the 
original  plan  accorded  in  most  respects  with  the  normal  ar- 
rangement of  Cistercian  houses,  and  a few  lines,  for  which  no 
direct  evidence  remains,  have  been  filled  in  on  the  supposition 
that  in  these  particulars  the  buildings  conformed  to  the  usual 
arrangement.  The  object  of  these  two  plates  is  to  indicate 
the  general  resemblance  of  these  early  buildings  at  Cleve  to 
those  in  other  contemporary  Cistercian  Abbeys,  and  to  serve 
as  a key  to  the  alterations  subsequently  effected. 

After  the  completion  of  the  eastern  half  of  the  church,  the 
next  work  taken  in  hand  was  the  block  adjoining  the  south 
transept,  which  contains  the  most  necessary  rooms,  the  chapter- 
house,  fratry,  and  dormitory,  and  which  includes  the  sacristy 
already  described.  There  is  a difficulty,  however,  in  under- 
standing precisely  in  what  order  this  block  was  built,  for  round 
arches  appear  in  unexpected  places,  in  close  connection  with 
pointed  arches,  and  the  sacristy  window  is  ornamented  with 
the  scroll  moulding  already  mentioned.  The  nave  of  the 
church  and  the  south  side  ^of  the  cloister  appear  to  have 
followed  rather  later.  Of  the  building  at  the  west  side  of  the 
cloister  nothing  remains  from  which  its  date  can  be  conjectured. 

The  Chapter-house  is  approached  from  the  cloister  as 
usual  by  an  archway  between  two  windows,  and  as  usual  we 
find  that  the  archway  has  never  been  closed  by  a door,  nor 
the  windows  with  glass.  The  chapter-house  was  covered  with 
three  bays  of  quadripartite  vaulting ; the  two  bays  under  the 
dormitory  being  very  low,  but  the  third,  which  forms  a projec- 
tion eastward  of  the  dormitory,  much  more  lofty.  We  learn 
from  Grose’s  and  Boswell’s  sketches  that  there  was  a single 
lancet  on  the  north  side  of  the  lofty  bay.  Doubtless  there 
was  a similar  lancet  opposite,  and  also  one  or  more  windows  in 
the  east  wall.  Portions  of  the  tile  floor  and  of  the  colouring 
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on  the  vault  remain.  The  windows  on  each  side  of  the 
entrance  arch  are  divided  into  two  lights  by  a slender  lias 
shaft,  and  the  head  is  pierced  with  a quatrefoil.  The  capital 
and  base  of  the  shaft  are  also  of  lias,  and  these  are  worked 
with  exceedingly  fine  and  delicate  mouldings,  presenting  a 
strong  contrast  to  the  massive  simplicity  of  the  rest  of  the 
building  ; and  the  capitals,  though  duly  proportioned  to  the 
size  of  the  shafts,  are  barely  large  enough  to  receive  the  stone 
springers  of  the  tracery  which  rests  upon  them.  It  looks  as 
though  the  marble  mason  and  the  stone  mason  were  working 
independently,  neither  knowing  what  the  other  was  doing.  If 
an  order  was  sent  to  a marble  mason  at  a distance  for  two  lias 
columns,  with  capital  and  base  complete,  of  such  a height, 
such  a combination  as  these  windows  present  would  be  a very 
natural  result.  The  label  over  the  three  arches  at  the  entrance 
to  the  chapter-house  has  been  hacked  off  flush  with  the  wall. 

The  unusual  plan  of  this  chapter-house  has  been  already 
noticed.  Mackenzie  Walcott  states  that  the  only  other  in- 
stances (in  Great  Britain,  presumably)  of  Cistercian  chapter- 
houses  of  plain  oblong  plan  occur  at  Ford,  Whalley,  Sawley, 
and  Louth ; while  Margam  has  the  altogether  exceptional 
treatment  of  a polj^gonal  chapter-house.  The  Monastery 
originally  founded  at  Stanlaw  only  migrated  to  Whalley  in 
1296,  and  the  chapter-house  of  the  new  home  cannot  have 
been  built  for  some  years,  as  it  is  a late  Decorated  building. 
Consequently  this  chapter-house  belongs  to  a later  period ; 
but  the  other  three  are,  I believe,  all  of  early  date.  It  seems 
that  the  old  Benedictine  plan  of  a chapter-house  without  in- 
ternal columns  was  sometimes  followed  by  the  Cistercians. 

On  either  side  of  the  chapter-house  is  a small  room.  That 
on  the  north  side  has  a semicircular  barrel  vault,  similar  to 
the  one  which  formed  the  original  covering  to  the  adjoining 
sacristy.  It  is  lighted  by  a single  lancet  at  the  east  end,  the 
sill  of  which  was  originally  at  a lowor  level  than  at  present. 
This  room  has  at  some  period  been  divided  into  two  by  a wall 
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across  the  middle.  The  original  entrance  to  it  was  through 
an  open  archway,  six  feet  wide.  Subsequently  this  has  been 
walled  up,  and  a small  doorway  substituted  (see  Plate  VI). 

The  chamber  south  of  the  chapter-house  has  a pointed 
barrel  vault,  indicating  a slightly  later  date.  It  is  lighted  by 
a pair  of  lancets  at  the  east  end,  which  have  more  acutely 
pointed  heads  than  the  window  to  the  room  last  mentioned. 
A considerable  alteration  has  been  made  to  the  entrance  of 
this  chamber.  Although  many  of  the  stones  used  on  the  dor- 
mitory stair,  and  the  archway  leading  to  it,  bear  marks  of 
having  been  worked  in  the  thirteenth  century,  a little  ex- 
amination of  the  work  is  sufficient  to  show  that  the  whole  of 
this  staircase  is  an  insertion  of  the  Perpendicular  period.  On 
the  upper  part  of  Plate  V will  be  found  a plan  and  elevation 
of  this  corner  of  the  cloister  court  in  its  present  condition ; 
below  this  is  a suggestion  for  the  restoration  of  the  older 
arrangement.  In  the  wall  over  the  doorway  to  the  room  in 
question  a relieving  arch  may  be  observed  in  what  is  now 
an  absolutely  useless  position.  This,  together  with  the  thin 
jamb  now  built  up  in  the  wall  below,  gives  a clue  to  the 
original  design.  Supposing  this  room,  like  that  on  the  other 
side  of  the  chapter-house,  to  have  been  originally  entered  by 
an  open  archway  six  feet  wide  ; one  side  of  this  arch,  the 
relieving  arch,  and  the  other  side  of  the  arch  leading  into  the 
passage,  would  form  together  a single  constructional  arch, 
which  would  take  the  weight  of  the  wall  over,  and  relieve  from 
any  undue  pressure  the  narrow  piers  of  the  cupboard  below. 

Some  small  rooms  are  always  found  on  the  east  side  of  a 
Cistercian  cloister,  but  their  number,  size,  and  position  differ 
in  the  various  houses.  One  of  these  is  supposed  to  have  been 
the  library,  the  other  the  parlour  (the  only  place  within  the 
cloister  where  silence  was  not  absolutely  enforced).  The 
cupboard  adjoining  the  last  described  of  these  rooms  must 
liave  had  some  clearly  defined  purpose,  for  its  insertion  in  this 
place  would  otherwise  have  entailed  a needless  weakening  of 
the  wall. 
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The  passage  at  the  corner  led  through  the  eastern  block 
of  buildings  to  a small^  square  court  (probably  the  infirmary 
cloister),  from  which  it  seems  to  have  been  separated  by  a 
wall.  Indeed,  the  passage  had  a wall  on  either  side,  and  a 
lean-to  roof  over.  The  excavations  have  not  been  continued 
in  this  direction,  but  it  is  obvious,  from  the  look  of  the  ground, 
that  the  adjoining  meadow  contains  the  foundations  of  several 
buildings.  The  Abbot’s  lodge  and  the  infirmary  probably 
lay  in  this  direction.  The  passage  through  the  building  which 
remains  has  a pointed  arch  towards  the  main  cloister,  and  a 
round-headed  doorway  at  the  east  end.  The  doorway  opening 
from  it  into  the  fratry  has  also  a round  head.  At  this  stage 
of  the  building,  apparently,  the  round  arch  was  still  retained 
for  door  heads,  though  the  pointed  arch  was  in  general  use  for 
other  purposes.  In  this  passage  are  several  square  recesses 
for  lockers. 

The  Fratry^  extends  from  this  passage  to  the  south  end 
of  the  building.  The  vaulting  in  this  room  was  similar  to 
that  in  the  chapter-house,  and  was  supported  by  two  circular 
columns  in  the  centre  of  the  room,  and  corbels  in  the  walls. 
Two  windows  at  the  south  end  remain  in  a fairly  perfect  state 
(see  Plate  lY).  These  are  composed  each  of  a pair  of  lancets 
under  a quatrefoil  opening  in  the  head.  On  the  inner  face  of 
the  wall  the  design  is  repeated,  with  a difference.  Instead  of 
the  mullion  we  have  a lias  shaft  with  capital  and  base  (the 
capital  is  stone,  with  a lias  abacus,  the  base  lias),  and  a head 
composed  of  two  trefoil  arches  and  a central  quatrefoil ; the 
impost  of  the  jambs  is  marked  by  a lias  string-course,  having 
the  same  moulding  as  the  central  abacus.  The  side  windows 
were  similar  externally  ; but  there  was  no  repetition  of  the 
tracery  within,  they  were  finished  with  a plain  internal  arch 
immediately  below  the  vault.  There  were  three  such  windows 
on  the  west  side,  one  only  on  the  east.  In  the  centre  of  the 

3 This  word  is  in  general  use,  and  is  convenient,  though  its  correctness  has 
been  disputed.  The  room  described  was  the  monks’  sitting-room,  by  whatever 
name  they  called  it. 
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east  side  was  a large  fireplace,  with  a the  back,  chamfered 
jambs,  and  a projecting  hood  over.  At  the  south  end  of  the 
west  wall  was  a doorway  leading  into  a small  garden,  the 
boundary  wall  of  which  can  still  be  traced,  starting  from  the 
end  wall  of  the  fratry.  Opposite  this  door  were  two  others, 
close  together.  One  gave  access  to  the  small  cloister  on  the 
east  side.  The  corbels  to  carry  the  roof  over  the  west  walk 
of  this  cloister  remain  in  the  outer  face  of  the  wall  for  two- 
thirds  of  its  length.  Apparently,  however,  the  roof  was  not 
carried  past  the  fratry  window,  so  that  it  did  not  interfere  with 
the  light  at  this  end  of  the  room.  The  other  door  led  to  the 
latrines,  which  were  situate  in  a building  attached  to  the  fratry 
by  a corner  only. 

On  the  upper  floor  the  Dormitory  occupied  the  whole 
length  from  the  transept  of  the  church  to  the  extreme  south 
end,  measuring  138  feet  9 inches  by  23  feet  9 inches.  The 
day-stair  and  door  must  have  originally  stood  in  the  position 
shewn  on  Plate  III,  as  will  be  clearly  proved  further  on  ; 
otherwise  the  dormitory  remains  very  much  as  it  was  first 
built,  though  the  roof  and  the  wall  across  the  middle  are  both 
modern.  At  the  north  end  are  two  doorways  into  the  church. 
The  principal  one  communicated  with  the  floor  of  the  church 
by  a straight  flight  of  (?  wooden)  steps  in  the  transept,  by 
which  the  monks  descended  to  the  midnight  service ; the  wide 
splay  on  the  internal  jamb  of  this  doorway  has  been  cut  off 
subsequently,  probably  in  the  fifteenth  century.  The  other 
door  is  in  the  angle  of  the  room,  and  led  up  by  about  four  steps 
into  the  space  over  the  vaulting  of  the  transeptal  chapels,  and 
thence  probably  to  a watching  loft  overlooking  the  chancel. 
A doorway  high  up  on  the  east  side  was  approached  by  a 
flight  of  steps,  and  gave  access  to  the  muniment  room  over  the 
eastern  bay  of  the  chapter-house ; a lancet  is  shewn  by  Grose 
in  the  north  wall  of  this  room.  In  the  south-east  corner  of 
the  dormitory  is  a wide  doorway  leading  into  the  upper  part 
of  the  building  containing  the  latrines.  The  door  here  was 
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hung  upon  central  pivots  (of  which  the  marks  remain),  so  that 
when  open  the  door  stood  in  the  centre  of  the  archway,  but 
at  right  angles  to  the  wall,  and  formed  a screen,  dividing  those 
entering  from  those  returning.  At  the  side  of  the  door  is  a 
skew  window,  by  means  of  which  a person  standing  in  the 
corner  of  the  dormitory  could  look  into  the  adjoining  room, 
and  in  the  lintel  of  this  window  is  fixed  an  iron  ring.  The 
windows,  which  are  all  lancets,  are  ranged  in  a rather  irregular 
fashion,  which  needs  explanation.  The  wall  which  overlooks 
the  cloisters  was  pierced  with  ten  lancets,  close  together,  and 
the  opposite  wall  (except  where  the  muniment  room  interferes 
with  the  arrangement)  has  also  windows  close  together.  In  this 
half  of  the  dormitory,  apparently,  one  window  was  allotted  to 
each  cell  or  cubicle.  If  this  was  so,  the  cells  would  have 
been  each  about  6 feet  6 inches  wide,  by  say  9 feet  long.  In 
the  southern  part  of  the  dormitory,  however,  the  windows  were 
spaced  at  wider  and  more  varied  intervals.  These  intervals 
were  probably  more  regular,  however,  than  they  now  appear, 
for  the  piece  of  blank  wail  against  the  end  of  the  present  hall 
was  rebuilt  in  the  fifteenth  century,  and  this  space  originally 
included  the  entrance  door,  and  probably  a window.  The 
blank  wall  at  the  south  end  of  the  same  side  seems  also  to 
have  been  rebuilt,  and  the  central  of  the  three  windows  be- 
tween these  two  blank  spaces  is  undoubtedly  a later  insertion. 
Plate  III  is  an  attempt  to  restore  the  original  disposition  of 
the  dormitory.  Two  varieties  of  windows  were  employed. 
The  three  at  the  south  end,  the  southernmost  window  on  the 
east  side,  and  the  central  one  of  the  three  southern  windows 
on  the  west  side  differ  slightly  from  the  remainder,  and  appear 
to  be  of  a slightly  earlier  character.  These  are  smaller,  and 
have  rounder  heads.  The  one  on  the  east  side  has  also  an 
original  stone  window  seat,  whereas  the  rest  of  the  windows 
had  originally  flat  stone  sills  without  window  seats,  of  which 
only  one  specimen  remains  absolutely  unaltered,  beneath  the 
window  immediately  over  the  present  staircase.  All  the 
Series^  Vol  XV ^ 1889,  Part  11.  n 
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windows  were  closed  with  internal  shutters ; but  like  most,  if 
not  all,  of  the  other  windows  of  early  date,  they  were  origin- 
ally unglazed. 

On  the  South  Side  of  the  Cloister  much  less  remains 
of  the  original  buildings.  In  the  angle  adjoining  the  fratry  is 
a pointed  arch,  having  over  it  a relieving  arch  of  a curious 
cusped  form  (see  Plate  V),  which  like  the  relieving  arch  pre- 
viously mentioned,  has  now  no  duty  to  perform.  Just  within 
the  archway  on  the  right  hand  side  is  a small,  square-headed 
doorway,  partly  blocked  up  with  later  masonry.  In  the  pass- 
age may  be  observed,  on  the  left  side,  a little  further  on,  the 
marks  of  a cross  wall,  corresponding  with  a vertical  crack 
upon  the  right  side  ; and  on  the  left  side,  still  further  on,  a 
change  of  masonry,  where  the  window  from  the  fratry  has 
been  blocked  up.  Putting  together  these  various  signs,  we 
may  safely  conclude  that  Plate  V fairly  represents  the  original 
plan  of  this  part  of  the  building.  The  small  doorway  led  into 
a cupboard  under  the  stairs  to  the  dormitory,  and  the  relieving 
arch  was  required  to  carry  the  stairs  over  the  thin  wall  of  the 
cupboard.  The  jambs  of  the  arch  at  the  foot  of  the  present 
stairs  are  of  Early  English  character,  with  detached  shafts, 
which  are  now  lost,  and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  they 
were  taken  out  from  their  original  position  at  the  foot  of  the 
old  stairs  and  re-used.  The  arch  in  the  corner  of  the  cloister 
led  under  the  stairs  to  the  little  garden  previously  mentioned. 
But  there  is  one  point  which  needs  explanation  ; it  seems  that 
a cross  wall  started  from  the  fratry  westward,  nearly  where 
the  south  wall  of  the  present  building  stands,  apparently  en- 
closing a very  small  courtyard.  What  was  its  purpose? 

The  principal  building  on  this  side  of  the  cloister  w'as  the 
IIefectouy.  The  doorway  of  this  room  still  remains  at  the 
foot  of  the  stairs  leading  to  the  later  hall.  Each  jamb  was 
oi‘namented  with  a detached  shaft,  having  a lias  capital,  and 
tlie  arch  is  of  two  orders,  the  inner  chamfered,  the  outer  (which 
rests  n])on  the  ca])itals)  well  moulded,  and  the  whole  finished 
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with  a moulded  label.  Inside  the  hooks  for  the  door  remain  in 
the  jamb.  Beside  this  doorway  is  the  broad  low  arch  over  the 
lavatory  with  two  chamfered  orders  and  a rounded  label.  The 
level  of  the  water  trough  can  be  distinctly  traced  at  both  ends. 
This  arch  is  very  like  an  arch  in  the  wall  of  Dunster  church- 
yard which  presumably  contained  a water  trough.  Part  of 
the  west  wall  of  the  refectory  is  still  standing ; this  wall  con- 
tains a doorway  which  probably  led  to  the  kitchen.  The 
foundations  of  the  other  walls  have  been  discovered  by  ex- 
cavating. A splendid  tile  pavement,  measuring  34  feet  by  13 
feet  6 inches,  has  also  been  discovered  within  the  walls.  It 
appears,  from  the  description  of  this  discovery  given  by  Mr. 
J ohn  Reynolds  in  the  Journal  of  the  Archaeological  Association, 
vol.  xxxiii,  that  the  tiles  extend  right  up  to  the  southern  end 
of  the  refectory,  but  leave  a clear  space  of  about  five  feet 
along  each  of  the  side  walls.  This  space  on  each  side  had 
doubtless  a wooden  floor,  for  the  tables  were  ranged  along 
the  two  side  walls  of  the  room,  the  monks  sitting  on  benches 
placed  outside  the  tables,  so  that  their  faces  were  towards  the 
wall.  This  refectory  was  without  the  central  arcade  which  is 
found  in  some  Abbeys.  The  tiles  have  been  already  described ; 
it  seems  probable  that  the  pavement  in  its  original  state  con- 
tained few,  if  any,  heraldic  emblems  except  those  of  Edmund, 
Earl  of  Cornwall ; his  father,  the  King  of  the  Romans  and 
his  wife,  Margaret  Clare ; together  with  the  lions  of  England, 
which  mark  his  royal  descent.  Is  it  too  rash  to  surmise  that 
the  refectory  may  have  been  built  at  his  expense  ? 

Probably  the  buttery  and  the  kitchen  occupied  the  spaces 
to  the  east  and  west  of  the  refectory. 

On  the  West  Side  of  the  Cloister  we  should  expect 
to  find  a long  building  of  two  storeys  in  height,  closely  re- 
sembling the  fratry  and  dormitory  of  the  monks.  This  was 
divided  by  cross  walls  into  various  apartments.  Part  of  the 
ground  floor  formed  cellarage,  part  formed  the  refectory  of  the 
converts  (their  only  sitting  rooni),  and  a passage  across  it  led 
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from  the  great  court  into  the  cloister  conrt.  On  the  tipper 
floor  was  the  dormitory  of  the  converts5  and  perhaps  also  the 
guest  chamber.  The  converts  were  the  artizans  and  labourers 
who  did  the  manual  labour  needed  upon  the  Abbey  estates. 
They  were  regular  members  of  the  Cistercian  order,  though 
the  rule  by  which  they  were  bound  was  necessarily  less  strict 
than  that  followed  by  the  monks.  They  had  no  voice  in  the 
management  of  the  Abbey,  but  their  position  w^as  superior  to 
that  of  hired  servants.  During  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth 
centuries,  the  converts  were  more  numerous  than  the  monks. 

Foundations  have  been  discovered  at  Cleve  which  indicate 
that  a building  similar  to  that  just  described  once  existed  on 
the  west  side  of  the  cloister.  Part  of  the  outer  wall  of  the 
cloister  belongs  to  this  older  building,  and  the  doorway  in  this 
wall  which  still  remains  must  have  formed  the  communication 
between  the  great  and  the  cloister  court. 

The  Nokth  Side  of  the  Cloister  was  against  the 
wall  of  the  church.  In  the  centre  of  this  wall  is  a shallow 
niche  with  a graceful  trefoil  head.  This  marks  the  seat  of  the 
presiding  officer  at  collation  (the  ceremony  of  reading  extracts 
from  the  lives  of  the  Fathers,  etc.);  the  readePs  desk  was 
opposite  this  chair,  and  the  monks  sat  on  benches  on  either 
side. 

The  lower  part  of  the  Gate-house  is  of  this  period.  This 
forms  as  usual  a long  vaulted  chamber,  with  the  gate  placed  in 
the  centre  of  the  length.  The  entrance  arch  has  lost  its  inner 
order.  The  cross  wall  in  the  centre  contained  the  large  gate- 
way, with  a separate  wicket  gate  on  the  right,  through  which 
passed  the  pebble  pathway  already  mentioned.  A pointed 
barrel  vault  covered  the  whole  except  a small  piece  just  in- 
side the  gateway  ; a change  was  necessary  here,  to  enable  the 
great  gate  to  open  back  flat  against  the  side  wall.  Conse- 
quently, this  part  was  vaulted  in  the  following  manner : from 
each  of  the  two  corners,  where  the  cross  wall  containing  the 
gates  meets  the  side  walls,  half  a diagonal  rib  was  thrown 
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across  as  far  at  the  crown  of  the  vault ; and  a transverse  rib 
passing  through  the  intersection  of  these  two  ribs,  separated 
the  groined  compartment  from  the  barrel  vault  beyond.  In 
fact  the  part  groined  formed  half  of  a sexpartite  bay  of  vault- 
ing. At  the  intersection  of  the  ribs  was  a boss  carved  with  a 
simple  rose,  which  is  now  deposited  in  the  cloister.  In  the 
side  walls  are  three  wide  low  arches ; one  of  which  appears  to 
have  formed  an  opening  in  the  wall,  while  the  others  covered 
recesses  in  which  were  probably  benches  to  accommodate 
persons  kept  waiting  just  within  or  without  the  gate.  The 
fourth  space  (in  which  there  was  no  wide  arch)  contains  the 
door  into  the  porter’s  lodge,  and  his  spy-hole  by  the  side  of 
the  door.  The  porter’s  lodge  was  a single  small  room,  under 
a lean-to  roof ; some  plaster  remains  within  it  on  the  outer 
side  of  the  gate-house  wall.  Opposite  the  porter’s  lodge,  on 
the  side  of  the  foot-path,  was  one  of  the  recesses  ; the  other 
was  outside  the  gate,  on  the  side  of  the  roadway.  Opposite 
to  this,  on  the  foot-path  side,  was  the  open  archway  through 
the  wall,  which  gave  access  to  two  small  chambers  on  the  west 
side  of  the  gate-house,  and  also  to  the  upper  floor.  These 
rooms  were  entirely  outside  the  great  gate  of  the  Abbey 
(though  within  the  gate  of  outer  enclosure),  having  no  means 
of  communication  with  the  inside  of  the  Abbey,  except  by 
passing  through  this  gate.  Probably  the  almonry  was  situate 
on  the  ground  floor  here,  while  the  room  over  the  gate  was 
intended  for  the  holding  of  Manor  Courts  and  the  various 
other  civil  business  entailed  upon  the  Abbey  by  its  position  as 
a great  landlord. 

It  seems  then  that  (except  in  the  case  of  the  chapter-house) 
the  earlier  buildings  followed  throughout  the  ordinary  Cis- 
tercian plan.  Some  of  the  early  refectories  were  divided  into 
two  aisles  by  a central  arcade,  but  this  was  by  no  means  a 
constant  feature,  and  its  absence  in  this  case  requires  no  ex- 
planation. When  we  examine  the  architectural  character  of 
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these  buildings,  we  are  struck  by  a peculiarity  in  tbe  form 
of  tbe  vaults,  both  in  the  fratry  and  in  the  chapter-house. 
Ordinarily,  the  compartments  into  which  these  buildings  are 
divided  are  nearly  square,  and  the  transverse  arches  in  the 
two  directions,  at  right  angles  to  each  other,  are  of  similar 
shape.  Here  however  the  compartments  of  the  vault  are  very 
oblong;  consequently  the  arches  are  of  a totally  different 
form  in  the  two  directions.  Those  lying  east  and  west  have 
the  usual  pointed  outline,  but  the  others,  lying  north  and  south, 
have  a very  slight  rise  compared  with  the  width  of  their  span ; 
and  the  centres  from  which  these  arches  are  struck  are  far 
below  the  impost  level,  so  that  the  arches  leave  the  capitals 
at  a sharp  angle  (Plate  IV).  Perhaps  the  most  probable  ex- 
planation of  this  peculiarity  is  to  be  found  in  the  supposition 
that  the  building  was  put  up  in  the  cheapest  possible  way,  and 
the  number  of  piers  consequently  reduced  to  a minimum. 

Very  little  moulded  work  is  found  on  any  of  these  buildings. 
What  does  occur  is  all  of  the  ordinary  Early  English  type 
(except  the  scroll  moulding  round  the  sacristy  wdndow).  No- 
where is  there  any  appearance  of  the  local  style  in  which 
Glastonbury  Abbey  and  the  nave  of  Wells  Cathedral  are 
built.  A resemblance  has  been  pointed  out  between  the 
windows  of  the  fratry  and  those  in  the  oldest  part  of  Wells 
Palace ; it  may  be  added  that  in  both  cases  also  the  groining 
springs  from  corbels  against  the  walls,  and  the  ribs  are  simply 
chamfered  ; also,  that  the  mouldings  of  the  refectory  doorw^ay 
closely  resemble  those  of  the  doorway  which  remains  at 
Wookey  Manor  House. 

The  Later  Buildings. 

The  alterations  seem  to  have  begun  in  the  north-west 
corner  of  the  cloister.  This  corner  bay  was  rebuilt  in  stone, 
apparently  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  a small  room  over. 
Probably  the  entrance  to  the  room  was  through  the  converts’ 
dormitory  adjoining.  The  dooiwvay  now  existing  from  it  into 
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the  churcli  is  moderD,  though  that  shewn  by  Bonnor  on  the 
east  side  may  be  ancient.  The  window  on  the  west  side,  of 
W'hich  one  jamb  remains,  w^as  probably  put  in  at  a later  period, 
when  the  rest  of  the  cloister  was  altered.  The  wall  in  which 
this  jamb  remains  has  been  recently  rebuilt,  having  been 
destroyed  by  the  fall  of  a bough  from  the  walnut  tree  in  the 
church. 

On  the  east  side  of  this  building  the  weather-course  over 
the  cloister  roof  remains,  and  also  the  finish  of  the  coping  to 
the  dwarf  wall  forming  the  boundary  of  the  cloister  Avalk. 
A corresponding  stone  may  be  seen  at  the  west  termination 
of  the  south  walk.  From  these  indications,  and  the  roof 
corbels  in  the  walls  round,  the  width  and  height  of  the  walk 
round  the  cloister  court  can  be  determined. 

The  chief  alteration  in  the  plan  of  the  buildings  took  place 
when  the  old  refectory  was  taken  down  and  the  present  Hall 
set  up  to  take  its  place.  At  this  time  the  whole  of  the  south 
side  of  the  cloister  court  was  rebuilt,  with  the  exception  of 
some  parts  of  walls  which  were  utilised  in  the  new  building, 
and  which  are  distinguished  by  the  dark  tint  in  Plates  VI  and 
VII.  On  the  ground  floor  the  passage  at  the  east  end  was 
retained,  and  at  the  outer  end,  under  a new  window,  was  fixed 
a stone  seat  and  footstool  for  a porter;  and  the  steps  up  to 
the  hall  were  introduced  so  as  to  lead  through  the  old  refec- 
tory doorway.  The  old  kitchen  beyond  seems  not  to  have 
been  much  altered.  The  rest  of  the  space  was  occupied  by 
two  sets  of  chambers,  each  consisting  of  two  rooms  and  a 
privy.  In  each  case  the  principal  room  contains  a fireplace, 
with  moulded  jambs,  between  two  windows ; while  the  inner 
room,  which  is  only  half  the  wddth  of  the  other,  has  but  one 
window.  All  the  wdndows  look  out  south,  and  most  have  tiled 
window  seats.  The  set  of  chambers  to  the  east  was  very 
plain,  the  windows  mere  square  openings,  unglazed ; in  the 
floor  of  the  inner  room  are  some  large  pieces  of  timber,  the 
purpose  of  which  is  not  known,  nor  the  time  when  they  were 
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placed  there ; the  small  doorway  in  the  north-east  corner  of 
this  room  was  wailed  up  at  the  time  these  rooms  were  formed. 
In  the  other  set  the  windows  have  transoms  and  cusped  heads, 
and  they  were  partly  glazed ; the  ceiling  of  the  large  room  is 
better  finished  than  the  others,  and  there  is  a nice  piece  of 
stone  tracery  over  the  lobby  inside  the  entrance  door.  The 
object  of  this  lobby,  which  takes  a corner  out  of  the  next 
room,  is  obviously  to  save  interfering  with  the  lavatory  outside. 
In  this  case  the  inner  room  is  reached  from  the  large  one  by 
passing  through  a storage  space  under  the  stairs.  The  door- 
way on  the  west  side  of  this  inner  room  was  blocked  at  the 
time  we  are  speaking  of.  The  head  of  the  window  belonging 
to  this  inner  room  is  now  lying  on  the  hall  stairs.  The  two 
doorways  with  wooden  frames,  connecting  these  two  rooms 
with  the  hall  staircase,  are  later  insertions.  An  oven,  partly 
lined  with  encaustic  tiles,  has  been  subsequently  built  on  at 
the  back  of  the  fireplace  in  the  large  room,  partly  blocking  up 
the  window  ; and  a sink  and  drain  has  been  formed  on  the 
other  side  of  the  fireplace.  In  considering  these  and  other 
alterations,  we  have  to  recollect  that  the  buildings  have  been 
continuously  inhabited  down  almost  to  the  present  time.  This 
room  has  at  some  period  been  used  as  a kitchen,  but  that 
is  clearly  not  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  designed.  The 
entrance  doorways  to  these  chambers  have  delicate  Perpen- 
dicular mouldings,  with  Early  English  stops  above  the  floor, 
and  Early  English  labels  over  the  arches ; but  since  the  arches 
are  four-centred,  the  lower  part  of  the  label  must  have  been 
newly  worked  in  all  cases,  and  the  terminations  are  fifteenth 
century  heads.  These  labels  are  of  the  same  section  as  that 
over  the  adjoining  lavatory  arch.  This  is  not  the  only  case 
in  which  the  fifteenth  century  builders  have  re-used  thirteenth 
century  stones. 

In  ascending  the  stairs  to  the  hall  we  notice  the  wavy  out- 
line of  the  fourth  step ; the  widening  of  this  step  in  the  centre 
suggests  the  notion  that  it  may  have  been  used  as  a platform 
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from  whicli  to  address  persons  assembled  below.  Higher  up 
the  steps  wind  round  to  tbe  ball  door,  and  at  the  same  time 
continue  straight  on  to  the  landing  and  buttery ; the  whole 
treatment  of  the  staircase  at  this  point  reminding  one  of  the 
stairs  to  the  Wells  chapter-house,  the  upper  steps  of  which 
are  of  about  the  same  date.  One  side  of  the  landing  is  occu- 
pied by  a stone  bench. 

The  Hall  is  a beautifully  proportioned  room,  measuring  51 
feet  by  22  feet,  with  a fine  timber  roof,  of  the  wagon  form  so 
common  in  the  west  country.  The  principal  ribs,  w^hich  spring 
from  bold  angel  brackets,  have  delicate  Perpendicular  tracery 
carved  upon  their  sides  along  their  entire  length.  Smaller 
angel  brackets  over  tbe  window  heads  support  the  inter- 
mediate ribs.  Each  angel  bears  a scroll,  and  each  stone  corbel 
supporting  the  base  of  the  brackets  a shield ; but  scrolls  and 
shields  are  alike  blank.  Carved  bosses  occur  at  all  the  inter- 
sections of  ribs  and  purlins,  and  the  cornice  is  richly  moulded 
and  carved.  The  roof  is  said  to  be  made  of  chesnut  wood. 
On  the  north  side  of  the  hall  are  five  wdndows ; on  the  south, 
four  only,  since  one  bay  is  occupied  by  the  fireplace.  The 
southern  window's  are  particularly  fine,  having  the  usual  Somer- 
setshire tracery  in  the  heads,  and  transoms  containing  an  open 
quatrefoil  on  each  side  of  the  cusped  head  of  every  light. 
The  sills  of  the  windows  on  the  north  side  had  to  be  kept  up 
much  higher,  on  account  of  the  roof  of  the  cloister  outside. 
So  these  windows  have  no  transom,  but  the  tracery  in  the  head 
is  the  same  as  that  on  the  other  side.  All  have  three  lights. 
Externally  the  wdndows  have  a narrow  casement  moulding, 
and  a moulded  label  terminated  by  carved  heads  ; inside  they 
have  deep  splays  and  a bold  rear-arch,  w'ith  plain  stone  w'indow 
seats.  One  peculiarity  deserves  notice ; the  small  quatrefoils 
in  the  transoms  are  formed  on  the  outside  by  soffit  cusps, 
though  these  cusps  are  treated  in  the  usual  manner  on  the 
inside.  These  quatrefoils  w^ere  not  glazed.  The  fireplace  has 
a simple  chamfer  round  the  opening.  Near  it  is  a small  recess 
Nenv  Seriesy  VcL  XV,  1889,  Part  il.  0 
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in  the  wall,  which  formed  the  reader’s  pulpit.  At  the  lower 
end  of  the  hall  are  two  openings ; a wide  central  arch  (without 
doors)  forming  the  approach  from  the  staircase,  and  a small  door 
in  the  corner  leading  by  a gallery  over  the  lower  part  of  the 
staircase  to  the  rooms  beyond.  This  doorway  is  contemporary 
with  the  hall,  having  the  same  detail  as  the  doorways  to  the 
chambers  below.  But  the  central  arch  is  a later  insertion  ; it 
has  an  ugly  outline  and  large  coarse  mouldings,  quite  out  of 
character  with  the  rest  of  this  building.  The  blank  wall  at 
the  upper  end  of  the  hall  was  covered  with  a painting  on  a 
large  scale,  now  much  faded,  representing  the  Rood,  with 
Mary  and  John.  The  floor  (like  all  the  upper  floors  in  this 
building)  was  formed  by  laying  thick  planks  over  the  joists,  in 
the  same  direction  as  the  joists,  and  covering  these  with  a 
coating  of  mortar.  Probably  in  the  hall  tiles  were  laid  upon 
the  mortar  bed,  though  it  is  quite  likely  that  the  mortar  formed 
the  finished  floor  in  some  of  the  other  rooms.  It  is  remark- 
able that  no  tiles  which  are  distinctively  of  this  date  have 
been  found;  those  laid  in  the  window  seats  being  all  earlier 
tiles  re-used.  The  present  tile  floor  at  the  east  end  of  the  hall 
is  entirely  modern,  though  the  tiles  of  which  it  is  composed 
are  old  ones,  found  in  various  parts  of  the  buildings.  The 
hall  had  no  bay,  and  it  is  doubtful  whether  it  had  a dais. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  staircase  was  the  buttery.  Both 
this  room  and  the  landing  outside  have  two-li  ght  windows, 
with  tracery  in  the  transom  and  under  the  square  heads.  The 
doorway  to  this  room  is  similar  to  those  below,  but  a trifle 
simpler ; and  the  room  contains  a fireplace  moulded  like  those 
below,  but  with  the  addition  of  a projecting  hood  which  has 
now  ])crishcd.  The  walls  have  been  covered  with  paintings,  of 
which  considerable  traces  remain  on  the  east  side.  This  wall 
has  been  ])alnted  twice  over,  and  what  we  now  see  belongs 
])artly  to  one  and  partly  to  the  other  painting.  Most  of  it, 
however,  l)elongs  to  the  later  painting,  which  depicts  three 
figures,  of  whom  the  central  has  a grey  beard,  besides  several 
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monsters.  In  the  upper  part  of  the  wall  are  some  small  angels, 
which  seem  to  belong  to  the  earlier  work.^ 

The  passage  which  starts  from  the  small  door  in  the  hall 
leads  across  the  staircase  and  past  the  buttery,  to  a room  over 
the  old  kitchen  ; and  this  passage  deserves  particular  atten- 
tion. Over  the  stair  it  is  carried  by  a large  moulded  beam, 
and  screened  off  by  a substantial  piece  of  framing,  which  is  also 
moulded  on  the  side  visible  from  the  stairs.  Similar,  but  quite 
plain,  framing  divides  the  passage  from  the  buttery ; in  this 
framing  was  originally  a small  hatch,  which  has  been  sub- 
sequently converted  into  a door.  The  hall  floor  is  one  step 
higher  than  the  buttery  floor,  and  the  floor  of  this  passage  is 
again  higher  than  the  hall  floor;  raised,  doubtless,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  giving  ample  headway  below  ; so  that  the  floor  of  the 
passage  is  considerably  above  that  in  the  buttery  (say,  nearly 
two  feet).  The  construction  here  is  most  extraordinary  for  the 
whole  depth  is  built  up  solid  ; a stone  wall  being  formed  under 
the  partition,  and  the  whole  width  of  the  passage  filled  in  with 
rubbish  and  concrete,  with  the  mortar  floor  floated  over  the 
top.  All  this  rests  on  the  wooden  floor  of  the  buttery.  It  is 
not  surprising  that  this  floor  now  requires  a strut  below  to  hold 
it  up.  The  passage  is  lighted  by  two  small  square  windows 
on  the  north  side.  The  room  to  which  it  leads  has  been  much 
modernized,  but  its  north  side  is  fortunately  unaltered.  There 
has  been  no  door  where  the  passage  enters  it ; perhaps  the 
passage  was  screened  off  from  this  room,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
buttery.  Entering,  we  find  another  square  window  on  our 
right,  resembling  in  all  respects  the  two  previously  mentioned, 
except  that  those  have  sloping  sills,  while  this  one  has  a flat 
sill  at  a convenient  level  for  use  as  a shelf ; then  we  reach  a 
doorway  leading  into  a room  built  over  the  west  walk  of  the 
cloister.  This  doorway  has  been  fitted  with  the  lower  half  of 
a door,  so  as  to  form  a movable  hatch.  The  rebate  for  the 

^Walcott  considers  that  this  painting  represents  SS..  Theela,  Margaret,  and 
Katherine. 
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door  readies  only  half-way  up  each  jamb ; so  that  the  upper 
half  of  .the  arch  must  have  always  stood  open.  Moreover, 
the  two  jambs  of  this  doorway  differ  ; that  nearer  to  the  hall 
having  been  smoothed  down — and,  indeed,  the  whole  wall 
from  this  jamb  to  the  entiance  to  the  present  passage  has 
been  splayed  off,  to  facilitate  the  carrying  of  trays  from  the 
hatchway  to  the  hall.  There  can  hardly  be  any  question 
about  the  meaning  of  these  arrangements.  This  hatchway 
must  have  been  the  point  where  the  cooks  handed  over  the 
dishes  to  the  waiters  to  carry  into  the  hall ; the  other  small 
hatch  in  the  wooden  partition  enabled  the  same  waiters  to 
communicate  with  the  butler ; so  that  the  whole  of  the  service 
for  the  hall  passed  through  this  passage  and  the  narrow  door 
in  the  corner  of  the  hall.  But  how  the  food  was  conveyed 
upstairs  from  the  kitchen  to  the  hatch  is  a problem. 

The  service  passage  is  very  narrow  and  was  not  probably 
found  to  be  convenient.  It  seems  likely  that  the  main  door- 
way into  the  hall  was  enlarged  not  long  after  the  hall  was 
built,  in  order  to  make  it  easier  to  carry  the  food  up  the  stairs 
and  in  by  this  opening.  This  doorway  has  never  had  doors 
hung  in  it ; and  doors  would  be  of  no  use  if  the  food  was 
brought  in  this  way,  for  they  would  have  necessarily  stood 
open  during  the  w’hole  meal.  Probably  a screen  stood  in  the 
centre  of  the  floor  in  front  of  the  doorway.  I believe  that  at 
Winchester  College  the  dinner  is  still  carried  up  into  the  hall 
by  the  front  staircase. 

Somewhere  in  the  room  to  the  west  of  the  buttery,  there 
may  have  been  a stair  up  to  the  room  over  the  buttery ; for 
there  is  a doorway  opening  into  this  room  immediately  over 
the  west  end  of  the  passage  just  described.  In  the  same 
corner  of  this  u])per  room  is  another  doorway  at  the  head  of 
a turret  stair,  which  started  at  the  ground  level  and  led  direct 
to  the  upper  room  without  any  opening  into  the  passage  on 
the  first  floor.  This  room  is  under  the  same  roof  as  the  hall; 
here  also  the  roof  is  wagon  shaped  but  much  simpler  than  in 
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the  hall.  On  each  side  there  is  a window  similar  to  that  on 
the  landing  below  bnt  covered  internally  with  a wooden  lintel; 
and  the  floor  remains  in  a very  perfect  condition.  The  par- 
tition which  now  divides  it  in  two  is  of  the  same  date  as  the 
two  doors  with  wooden  frames  at  the  foot  of  the  hall  stairs. 

Outside,  the  w^alls  of  this  building  are  finished  with  a 
moulded  stone  eaves-course,  which  does  not  appear  ever  to 
have  carried  a parapet.  On  the  south  side  there  is  a buttress 
to  each  bay  of  the  hall ; two  of  these  sustained  the  chimneys 
from  the  fireplaces  on  the  ground  floor,  but  these  do  not 
now  rise  above  the  roof.  The  great  chimney  stack  for  the 
hall  fireplace  occupies  the  whole  of  one  bay,  stretching  from 
buttress  to  buttress,  and,  except  for  the  lowest  stage  of  the 
buttresses,  it  has  a greater  projection  than  they  have,  and  so 
makes  these  buttresses  look  rather  foolish.  One  of  the  privies 
is  constructed  in  the  base  of  this  chimney  stack,  the  other 
forms  a square  addition  against  the  side  of  one  of  the  but- 
tresses, and  this  projection  is  carried  up  needlessly  high,  so  as 
to  partially  block  the  lower  part  of  the  window  on  the  landing 
above.  A drain  close  outside  the  face  of  the  wall  passes  under 
the  two  privies.  On  the  north  side,  near  the  top  of  the  wall 
over  the  doorway  leading  up  to  the  hail,  is  a projecting  bell- 
cot  of  pleasing  design,  intended  doubtless  for  the  dinner  bell. 
The  arrangement  of  the  windows  on  this  side  Avith  the  weather- 
course  and  corbels  below  clearly  proves  that  the  builders  of 
the  hall  intended  to  preserve  the  southern  walk  of  the  cloisters 
entire,  though  the  projection  of  the  turret  stair  was  allowed  to 
encroach  upon  this  walk  to  some  extent. 

Now  let  us  turn  to  the  consideration  of  the  effect  the  building 
of  this  hall  had  upon  the  block  on  the  east  side  of  the  court. 
The  dormitory  stair  was  taken  down  and  had  to  be  replaced  ; 
one  window  of  the  fratry  was  w^alled  up  (the  rough  arch  of 
this  window  is  still  visible  in  the  end  wall  of  the  hall,  a little 
above  the  floor) ; and  in  the  dormitory,  besides  the  door,  it  is 
probable  that  at  least  one  window  was  closed  by  the  new 
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building,  though  we  cannot  know  certainly  what  openings 
there  were  in  this  wall,  since  the  w^all  itself  was  taken  down 
as  far  as  the  dormitory  floor  and  rebuilt.  The  new  dormitory 
stair  is  ingeniously  planned  so  as  to  encroach  as  little  as  pos- 
sible upon  the  dormitory  itself  and  the  room  below.  It  has  a 
double  curve  like  the  the  letter  S,  and  like  the  hall  stair  it  is 
wide  but  steep.  The  entrance  from  the  cloister  is  through  an 
archway  with  Early  English  jambs  and  a Perpendicular  head. 
These  jambs,  which  bear  a considerable  resemblance  to  those 
of  the  refectory  doorway,  are  probably  the  same  which  had 
previously  stood  at  the  foot  of  the  old  dormitory  stair.  They 
have  been  decorated  with  detached  shafts  of  which  the  capitals 
and  bases  remain  ; the  capitals  however  have  lost  their  abaci 
in  the  course  of  the  move.  The  arch  over  has  a non-descript 
sort  of  moulding  (shewn  on  Plate  V),  and  seems  from  its 
form  to  be  intended  more  or  less  to  imitate  the  old  arch ; the 
inner  order  of  this  arch  is  formed  of  but  two  stones  meeting 
at  the  head.  The  lower  part  of  the  stair  is  vaulted  over,  and 
at  half  the  height  a doorway  occurs  with  folding  doors  open- 
ing outwards ; an  inconvenient  arrangement,  but  necessary 
in  this  case,  since  the  steps  above  would  effectually  prevent 
any  doors  from  opening  inwards.  In  the  dormitory  a very 
rough  dwarf  wall  protects  the  edge  of  the  staircase.  On  the 
ground  floor  the  introduction  of  the  staircase  at  this  point 
necessitated  the  destruction  of  the  cupboard  under  the  relieving 
arch  previously  described,  and  an  alteration  of  the  entrance 
to  the  small  room  within.  Instead  of  the  wide  archway  pre- 
viously existing  a small  doorway  was  substituted,  and  two 
cupboard  recesses  were  formed  in  the  square  mass  of  masonry 
enclosing  the  stairs.  It  may  be  remarked  that  a corresponding 
alteration  had  already  been  made  to  the  room  on  the  north 
side  of  the  chapter-house ; the  wide  archway  had  been  filled  in 
and  a small  door  substituted  for  it.  In  building  the  new  stair- 
case a (iuantity  of  old  material  was  used  up.  The  jambs  of 
the  narrow  doorway  just  mentioned  have  wide  chamfers;  so 
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has  the  angle  of  the  mass  of  masonry  within ; so  have  the  two 
angles  where  the  staircase  turns,  and  the  jambs  of  the  door- 
way in  the  middle  of  the  staircase.  The  whole  of  these  cham- 
fered stones  are  Early  English  work,  as  might  be  judged  by 
the  character  of  their  masonry,  which  differs  widely  from  that 
of  the  later  work  in  which  they  are  inserted ; it  is,  however, 
made  absolutely  certain  by  the  masons’  marks  which  can  be 
seen  on  almost  every  stone,  and  which  are  all  to  be  found  on 
other  portions  of  the  building  which  are  undoubtedly  of  the 
thirteenth  century. 

In  order  to  make  up  to  some  extent  for  the  windows  of  the 
dormitory  closed  by  the  new  building,  an  additional  window 
was  squeezed  in,  overlooking  the  cloister  court.  The  end 
window  of  this  series  adjoining  the  new  hall,  though  a lancet 
in  form  and  superficially  resembling  the  rest  of  the  windows, 
is  undoubtedly  of  the  Perpendicular  period,  as  is  evident  from 
the  character  of  the  masonry.  The  central  light,  too,  of  the 
three  on  the  south  side  of  the  hall  has  clearly  been  inserted 
after  the  wall  surrounding  it  had  been  built,  though  the  window 
itself  seems  to  be,  if  anything,  rather  earlier  than  the  wall  in 
which  it  is  inserted. 

Other  alterations  to  the  dormitory  which  may  be  of  about 
this  date  may  be  here  enumerated ; these  include  the  wide 
chamfer  taken  off  the  jamb  of  the  doorway  leading  into  the 
transept  of  the  church,  the  two  small  fireplaces  introduced 
on  the  east  side,  and  the  window  seats  formed  in  most  of 
the  windows.  The  fireplace  at  the  north  end  of  the  east 
wall  seems  to  be  contemporaneous  with  the  alteration  of  the 
window  sills,  since  the  old  sill  is  re-used  to  form  one  jamb 
of  the  chimney  opening.  The  old  window  sills  formed  flat 
shelves  about  3 feet  above  the  floor  level,  but  they  have 
subsequently  been  altered  to  form  window  seats,  and  lined 
with  a miscellaneous  collection  of  thirteenth  century  tiles. 
From  what  part  of  the  buildings  these  old  tiles  were  taken 
it  is  impossible  to  say.  Another  alteration  to  the  windows 
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cles'erves  notice.  All  tlie  windows  have  had  a wooden  shutter 
hung  inside,  and  none  were  originally  glazed  ; the  external 
moulding  consisted  of  a plain  chamfer.  But  at  some  period 
most  of  these  windows  seem  to  have  been  either  wholly  or 
partially  glazed.  A rebate  has  been  formed  in  the  external 
chamfer,  apparently  for  glass,  either  all  round  or  (in  several 
cases)  round  the  upper  part  of  the  window  only.  It  looks  as 
though  each  monk  Avas  free  to  do  as  he  pleased  in  his  own  cell ; 
otherwise  it  is  difficult  to  account  for  the  variations  found  in 
the  treatment  of  the  different  Avindows. 

The  alterations  to  the  West  Side  of  the  Cloister 
Court  are  of  three  different  dates.  Mention  has  been  already 
made  of  the  alteration  to  the  north-west  hay,  which  was  built 
in  stone  for  the  purpose  of  sustaining  a small  room  over.  At 
a later  period  a similar  change  was  made  at  the  other  end  of 
this  Avest  walk.  In  the  description  of  the  hall  reference  has 
been  made  to  a serving  room  situate  over  the  end  of  the  cloister 
Avalk;  and  it  Avas  apparently  for  the  purpose  of  supporting  this 
room  (or  set  of  rooms)  that  the  four  bays  at  the  south  end 
of  the  cloister  walk  were  rebuilt  in  stone.  These  hays  have 
been  much  altered  since  and  it  is  difficult  to  trace  the  original 
arrangement,  though  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  ground 
floor  formed  originally  the  cloister  walk.  The  arches  over 
tAvo  of  the  cloister  AvindoAvs  still  remain,  while  the  positions  of 
the  third  windoAV  and  of  the  archway  leading  into  the  south 
walk  of  the  cloister  are  clearly  indicated  by  the  thin  walls 
Avhich  fill  in  the  spaces  between  the  piers.  Before  long,  how- 
ever, three  of  the  four  hays  were  converted  into  a kitchen ; 
the  old  kitchen  having  presumably  been  found  inadequate  to 
sup])ly  the  dinners  required  in  the  neAv  hall.  The  large  fire- 
])lace  (noAv  filled  in  to  receive  a small  range),  and  a great 
oven,  measuring  7 feet  6 inches  across  externally,  shew  the 
])urpose  for  Avhich  the  room  Avas  used.  This  kitchen  occupied 
the  thi’ee  bays  adjoining  the  old  kitchen,  and  Avas  separated 
from  the  fourth  bay,  Avhich  formed  the  entrance  passage  into 
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tlie  court,  by  a tbin  partition  containing  a doorway.  The 
construction  of  this  partition  is  plainly  visible  ; it  is  framed  in 
oak,  with  panels  of  basket-work  filled  in  with  clay  (wattle  and 
dab)  and  finished  with  a coat  of  plaster. 

On  the  upper  floor  no  traces  remain  of  the  old  partitions,  if 
any  existed.  At  the  south  end  is  the  hatch  doorway  already 
described.  On  the  west  side  are  a two-light  and  a five-light 
window,  of  which  the  heads  have  perished,  and  between  them 
a fireplace,  the  lintel  of  which  was  originally  a monumental 
slab.  The  one  small  light  on  the  east  side  appears  to  be 
modern;  it  is  not  shewn  in  Bonnor’s  drawing,  but  there  are 
shewn  instead  a couple  of  two-light  windows,  of  which  no 
trace  now  remains.  The  buildings  just  described  form  now 
the  care-taker’s  dwelling. 

Bonuor’s  drawing  shews  also  a large  porch  in  front  of  the 
doorway  leading  to  the  hall,  and  a pent-house  filling  up  the 
corner  of  the  court  between  this  and  the  kitchens.  There  is 
nothing  in  the  drawing  to  indicate  the  date  of  these  buildings, 
and  they  may  be  post-reformation  additions,  made  when  the 
buildings  were  converted  into  a dwelling-house. 

The  west  walk  of  the  cloister  still  retained  four  wooden 
bays,  wedged  in  between  the  two  portions  which  had  been  re- 
built in  stone ; but  not  for  long  ; these  also  were  rebuilt  in  a 
style  similar  to  that  employed  in  the  adjoining  bays.  But 
the  windows  in  this  portion  have  late  arches,  formed  of  two 
straight  lines  with  a quick  curve  at  the  springing,  instead  of 
the  rounder  arches  in  the  earlier  portion.  The  elegant  Per- 
pendicular tracery  remains  in  two  of  the  heads,  whereas  none 
of  that  which  formerly  filled  the  older  windows  has  survived. 
A wide  recess  in  the  west  wall  is  due  partly  to  the  fall  of  the 
sycamore  tree,  of  which  the  dead  ti’unk  may  be  seen  growing 
out  of  the  steps  of  the  cross ; but  there  seems  to  have  been 
previously  a recess  in  this  position,  and  at  the  base  of  this 
recess  may  be  noticed  the  square  plinth  of  an  altar,  with  a 
rough  space  hollowed  out  over  for  the  reception  of  relics. 
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Little  remains  of  tlie  upper  storey,  but  Bonnor’s  view  shews 
that  the  buttresses  between  the  windows  rose  as  high  as  the 
tall  buttress  at  the  corner  of  the  care-taker’s  dwelling,  and 
that  two  of  the  bays  contained  windows,  each  of  two  lights, 
with  a transom  and  traceried  heads.  There  was  a doorway 
communicating  with  the  rooms  over  the  southern  bays,  and 
probably  another  leading  to  the  room  over  the  northern  corner 
bay.  On  the  west  side  were  two  windows,  one  of  which  had 
two  lights,  and  between  them  either  a fireplace  or  more  proba- 
bly a doorway.  If  this  was  a doorway,  it  can  only  have  led 
into  a closet  or  other  small  projection.  The  only  access  to 
these  upper  rooms  seems  to  have  been  through  the  serving- 
room  at  the  south  end  of  the  range.  But  in  the  end  room 
over  the  corner  bay  at  the  north  end  Bonnor  shews  a doorway 
on  the  east  side ; if  this  was  ancient  it  indicates  that  a stair- 
case led  up  to  it  from  the  north  walk  of  the  cloister.  This 
end  room  had  a window  on  the  west  side,  probably  an  insertion 
of  this  date. 

Along  the  whole  length  of  this  range  of  building  windows 
are  found  looking  out  westward.  If  there  was  any  building 
adjoining  the  cloister  on  the  outside,  it  cannot  have  risen  above 
the  ground  floor.  But  there  is  every  reason  to  suppose  that 
the  dormitory  of  the  converts  originally  occupied  this  position 
and  stood  over  this  refectory  and  the  cellarage  on  the  ground 
floor.  The  inference  is  plain  that  this  dormitory  must  have 
been  pulled  down  before  the  upjDer  storey  was  added  to  the 
cloister.  And  there  is  nothing  strange  in  this  ; for  it  appears 
that  as  time  went  on  the  number  of  converts  in  the  Cistercian 
houses  decreased,  until  in  the  fifteenth  century  few,  if  any, 
remained.  Apparently  the  granges  were  then  let  out  to 
tenants  to  farm,  and  the  manual  labour  required  upon  the  home 
estate  was  obtained  from  hired  servants.  It  appears  from  the 
Chronicle  of  Meaux  that  there  were  in  that  Abbey  in  1249 
ninety  converts,  but  that  in  1349  their  numbers  had  fallen  to 
seven,  and  thirty  years  later  there  seem  to  have  been  none  left; 
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thougli  possibly  these  statements  may  refer  only  to  the  number 
of  converts  employed  at  home,  excluding  those  employed  upon 
the  granges.  In  any  case  there  would  be  no  further  need  for 
the  converts’  dormitory,  for  the  servants  were  doubtless  lodged 
at  a greater  distance  from  the  monks,  among  the  farm  build- 
ings which  surrounded  the  great  court.  But  the  cellars  under 
the  dormitory  would  naturally  be  retained;  and  there  is  an  in- 
dication that  this  was  so,  for  the  wall  from  the  church  as  far 
as  the  entrance  doorway  has  on  the  outside  a set  off  on  which 
the  roof  over  these  cellars  appears  to  have  rested. 

There  only  remains  the  Gate-house  to  consider.  William 
Dovell,  the  last  Abbot,  who  was  appointed  in  1510,  found  this 
building  in  a dangerous  condition.  Possibly  the  foundations 
obtained  for  it  in  the  marshy  ground  were  originally  insuffi- 
cient ; at  any  rate  it  is  certain  that  the  barrel  vault  had  thrust 
the  walls  apart,  and  that  they  required  additional  support. 
This  was  supplied  by  the  buttresses  which  Dovell  added.  At 
the  same  time  he  seems  to  have  taken  down  to  the  ground  and 
rebuilt  a part  of  the  wall  adjoining  the  porter’s  lodge,  and  he 
certainly  rebuilt  the  whole  of  the  upper  storey.  The  filling 
in  of  the  wide  arches  on  the  ground  floor  with  solid  masonry 
seems  to  have  been  an  earlier  attempt  to  prop  the  building  up. 
The  upper  floor  forms  one  long  room,  with  a square-headed 
window  of  four  lights  at  each  end,  and  a fireplace  in  the 
middle.  This  was  doubtless  intended  for  the  holding  of  mano- 
rial courts  and  similar  purposes,  and  probably  takes  the  place 
of  a similar  room  of  the  same  date  as  the  gateway  below.  On 
the  outer  face  of  the  gate-house  one  buttress  on  the  left  hand 
side  only  was  added,  and  this  was  not  very  well  bonded  into 
the  old  work.  Under  the  window  is  a square  tablet  with  the 
inscription  in  black  letter — 

Porta  patrns  rdo 
nuUi  clauDatis  tionrilo 

Among  the  abbreviations  employed  in  this  inscription  there  is 
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oue  of  a very  remarkable  nature.  jV?ilH  is  ’written  idli,  witb  a 
bar  across  the  U.  Xot  only  is  it  unusual  to  represent  an  initial 
n by  a bar,  but  in  this  case  the  whole  meaning  is  inyerted  by 
the  omission  of  the  n ; and  the  bar  which  is  its  sole  repre- 
sentative is  barely  visible  from  the  ground  level.^  Over  the 
window  is  a small  niche  containing  a sculptured  figure  of  the 
Virgin.  This  sculpture  appears  to  be  of  considerably  earlier 
date  than  the  building  of  which  it  now  forms  a part. 

The  inner  face  of  the  gateway  has  been  more  completely 
transformed.  A buttress  has  been  added  on  each  side  of  the 
archway,  and  the  lower  part  of  the  walling  seems  to  have  been 
refaced,  so  that  nothing  remains  of  the  original  design,  except 
the  archway  itself.  Over  the  arch  is  a string-course,  and 
between  that  and  the  window-sill  is  an  oblong  panel  containing 
the  name  of  DOVELL  in  Gothic  capitals,  surrounded  by 
some  delicate  carving  of  grape  branches.  Over  the  window 
are  three  niches ; a large  central  one  with  a pyramidal  roof 
containing  a crucifix,  the  foot  of  which  is  supported  by  an 
angel  corbel ; and  two  small  ones  now  empty,  but  intended 
doubtless  to  hold  statues  of  John  and  Mary. 

In  spite  of  Dovell’s  restoration  the  building  has  again  be- 
come luiinous,  and  it  is  now  only  upheld  by  some  huge  ungainly 
modern  buttresses. 

Xow  that  the  history  of  the  buildings  has  been  carried  down 
to  the  period  of  the  dissolution,  it  may  be  desirable  to  say  a 
few  words  in  reference  to  the  architectural  character  of  the 
later  works.  The  quatrefoils  which  occur  in  the  transoms  of 
the  hall  windows  are  a local  peculiarity.  Many  examples  of 
this  feature  are  to  be  found  in  the  neighbourhood,  as  for 
example  in  the  churches  of  Miiiehead,  M^ootton  Courtney, 
Selworthy,  and  Dimster.  But  their  treatment  at  Cleve  is  in 
one  respect  remarkable,  for  externally  the  cusps  spring  from  the 

^ As  the  fact  of  this  abbreviation  Avas  disputed  at  the  time  of  our  Ausit,  I 
may  add  that  I aftervA’ards  examined  it  closely  Avith  the  help  of  a ladder,  and 
am  satlstied  that  the  above  description  is  correct. 
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soffit  of  the  nmllions, — an  arrangement  out  of  harmony  with 
the  usual  Perpendicular  practice,  and  one  generally  accepted 
as  a sure  sign  of  Early  English  work.  The  heads  of  these 
windows  contain  the  usual  Somersetshire  tracery,  but  the 
cloister  windows  are  filled  with  tracery  formed  of  a series 
of  vertical  lights,  which  is  more  common  in  other  parts  of 
England  than  in  our  own  county.  The  domestic  and  almost 
modern  character  of  the  architecture  of  the  hall  block  deserves 
notice.  Some  of  the  windows  of  the  lower  rooms  are  simply 
square  openings,  such  as  might  be  fitted  with  modern  sash 
windows,  and  the  tracery  of  all  the  other  windows  (except 
those  of  the  hall  itself)  is  kept  within  very  narrow  limits,  but 
the  effect  of  the  whole  building  is  exceedingly  beautiful.  It 
would  be  interesting  to  discover  the  date  of  this  building, 
but  the  architecture  of  Somersetshire  retained  such  a similar 
character  for  over  a century,  that  it  would  be  rash  to  fix  the 
date  with  any  acuracy ; but  it  was  certainly  erected  within 
the  fifteenth  century. 

The  alterations  that  have  been  described  involve  four  radical 
changes  in  the  plan  of  the  convent  buildings  ; the  substitution 
of  a hall  in  an  abnormal  position  for  the  ancient  refectory,  the 
interruption  of  the  cloister  walk  by  taking  part  of  it  for  a 
kitchen,  the  destruction  of  the  converts’  dormitory,  and  the 
erection  of  additional  chambers  over  the  west  walk  of  the 
cloister  and  under  the  hall.  The  change  in  the  position  of 
the  dormitory  stair  seems  to  have  been  merely  of  an  incidental 
nature,  and  not  to  have  implied  any  change  of  habits  on  the 
part  of  the  monks ; but  the  introduction  of  fireplaces,  window 
glass,  and  tiled  window  seats  into  the  dormitory  is  evidence  of 
an  increase  of  comfort  in  their  mode  of  life. 

The  Benedictines  placed  their  refectories  parallel  to  the 
south  walk  of  the  cloister,  with  the  kitchen  on  the  south  side  of 
the  refectory,  quite  cut  off  from  the  cloister.  They  employed 
hired  cooks,  so  this  was  a perfectly  natural  arrangement.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  Cistercian  rule  enjoined  that  every  monk 
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should  take  liis  turn  for  serving  in  the  kitchen.  Accordingly, 
we  find  that  the  Cistercians  turned  their  refectories  with  the 
ends  towards  the  cloister,  so  as  to  allow  space  for  kitchen  and 
buttery  on  either  side,  in  close  connection  with  the  cloister. 
By  the  fifteenth  century  however  the  distinction  between  the 
two  orders  in  this  respect  had  passed  away;  the  Cistercians 
also  employed  cooks.  They  had  also  learnt  to  copy  the  Bene- 
dictines in  other  matters,  for  by  this  time  the  early  piety  of 
the  Cistercians  had  vanished,  and  with  it  had  gone  their  early 
popularity,  and  they  were  glad  to  follow  the  lead  of  what  was 
now  the  more  powerful  and  more  respected  order.  So  it  is 
not  surprising  that  when  the  refectory  was  rebuilt  a plan 
should  have  been  adopted  similar  to  that  in  vogue  among  the 
Benedictines. 

William  of  Wykeham,  in  both  the  colleges  of  his  foundation, 
Winchester  College  and  New  College,  Oxford,  placed  the  hall 
and  chapel  in  a continuous  range  along  one  side  of  the  quad- 
rangle, and  in  order  that  the  roof  line  might  be  carried  con- 
tinuously through  he  raised  the  hall  (which  was  the  less  lofty 
room)  upon  a basement  story  and  obtained  access  to  it  by  a 
flight  of  steps  leading  up  from  the  quadrangle.  His  arrange- 
ments Avere  copied  elsewhere,  and  in  the  later  foundations  of 
Eton  College  and  INIagdalen  College,  Oxford,  the  halls  were 
similarly  raised  upon  a lower  storey.  In  1436,  S.  Bernard’s 
College®  was  founded  at  Oxford  for  the  Cistercians,  by  Arch- 
bishop Chichele,  and  W3’keham’s  plan  was  closel}'  followed  in 
the  buildings  ; but  in  this  case  the  chapel  was  less  lofty  and 
the  hall  was  kept  upon  the  ground  floor.  In  1483  the  build- 
ings of  this  college  were  still  in  progress ; and  in  this  j'ear 
the  Abbott  of  Clyff  (or  Cleve)  was  one  of  the  “Reforma- 
tors  and  Visitours  of  all  the  ordre  of  Cisteux  ” in  this  realm. 
The  Abbot  of  Stratford  was  especially  charged  with  the  duty 
of  collecting  money  for  the  building  fund  of  the  college,  but 
doubtless  the  other  reformators  must  have  been  aware  of  what 


®Now  S.  John’s  College. 
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was  doing  in  Oxford,  and  their  duties  must  have  obliged 
them  to  be  great  travellers,  going  about  to  visit  the  houses 
under  their  charge.  The  similarity  in  plan  of  the  new  hall  at 
Cleve  Abbey  to  the  halls  built  by  Wykeham  and  his  imitators 
suggests  the  idea  that  it  may  have  been  built  by  the  Abbot  of 
whom  we  have  been  speaking.  His  name  is  unknown,  but  we 
may  fairly  assume  that  he  possessed  considerable  influence, 
and  his  position  as  visitor  would  clearly  have  given  him  great 
opportunities  for  the  collection  of  subscriptions.  If  it  is  the 
case  that  this  Abbot  built  the  hall  on  what  may  be  called  an 
Oxford  plan,  it  is  certain  however  that  he  employed  a local 
architect. 

That  the  Cistercians  in  these  latter  days  exercised  hospi- 
tality upon  a great  scale  is  clearly  proved  by  the  mere  exis- 
tence of  such  a hall  as  Thomas  Chard  built  at  Ford  Abbey  in 
Devonshire  at  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century.  This 
hall  is  115  feet  long  and  28  feet  wide,  or  nearly  three  times  as 
large  as  the  hall  at  Cleve.  It  is  then  not  surprising  to  find 
that  the  kitchen  at  Cleve  required  to  be  enlarged,  but  the 
manner  in  which  this  was  effected  indicates  a further  change 
in  the  habits  of  the  monks  from  their  primitive  ways.  Orig- 
inally a large  part  of  their  various  duties  seems  to  have  been 
carried  on  in  the  four  alleys  of  the  cloister,  but  it  is  natural 
that  as  time  went  on  they  should  have  got  into  the  habit  of 
doing  their  work  in  comfortable  rooms  with  windows  and  fire- 
places, and  used  the  open  sheds  (which  is  all  that  the  cloister 
walks  seem  to  have  been)  merely  as  passages  connecting  the 
difierent  rooms.  This  change  of  habit,  together  with  the  in- 
creasing desire  for  privacy  which  may  be  observed  in  the 
purely  domestic  architecture  of  the  time,  fully  accounts  for  the 
presence  of  the  additional  chambers  under  the  hall  and  over 
the  cloister.  But  the  cloister  walks  were  used  also  for  a pro- 
cessional path ; and  a question  arises  whether  the  procession 
round  the  cloister  had  fallen  into  disuse,  or  whether  when  the 
kitchen  was  intruded  into  the  cloister  walk  the  procession  was 
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driven  out  into  the  open  court  for  a part  of  its  course.  The 
door  at  the  north  end  of  the  kitchen  is  too  small  to  allow  us 
to  suppose  that  the  procession  passed  through  the  kitchen.  If 
the  porch,  etc.,  shewn  by  Bonnor  is  of  pre-reformation  date, 
the  processional  path  was  still  further  interrupted.  It  is  just 
possible  that  the  kitchen  in  the  cloister  walk  belongs  to  the 
post-reformation  period,  but  the  doorway  in  the  wattle  and 
dab  partition  does  not  look  so  late  as  this.  Another  example 
of  the  destruction  of  the  cloister  walks  is  to  be  found  at  F ord, 
where  Chard  rebuilt  the  cloister  walk  on  the  north  side  (in 
this  case  the  buildings  lie  on  the  north  side  of  the  church)  in 
a manner  which  makes  it  clear  that  both  the  east  walk  and 
the  west  walk  were  destroyed. 

While  these  great  changes  were  being  made  in  the  domestic 
buildings,  the  church  remained  virtually  unaltered.  It  is  true 
that  during  the  thirteenth  century,  the  period  when  additional 
space  for  numerous  altars  was  most  in  demand,  the  monks  were 
busy  completing  their  original  quadrangle,  but  it  is  difficult  to 
resist  the  conclusion  that  they  cared  more  for  their  own  comfort 
than  about  the  adornment  of  their  church. 


Iridpt’s  djhauel,  lenliijriJ. 


BY  JOHN  MORLAND. 


nriHE  rising  ground  of  Beckery  lies  nearly  due  west  from 
Glastonbury  ; it  consists  of  a ridge  of  no  great  elevation, 
stretching  from  near  the  site  of  the  present  railway  station  to 
the  river  Brue;  it  is  about  two-thirds  of  a mile  long  and  much 
narrower  across.  In  old  documents  this  ridge  is  always  called 
the  “ Island  ” of  Beckery,  with  sometimes  the  translation  into 
or  Little  Ireland,”  and  in  ancient  or  even  mediaeval  times 
Beckery  must,  at  least  in  the  winter,  have  been  a true  island ; 
but  the  morasses  have  long  since  been  drained,  and  the  inter- 
vening valley  between  it  and  Weary-all  is  now  firm  pasture 
land.  At  the  extreme  western  end  of  the  island  we  find  a 
ford  over  the  Brue,  connecting  it  with  the  level  moor  beyond, 
and  running  in  the  direction  of  the  manor  house  of  Sharphara. 
This  ford  must  necessarily  be  very  ancient,  as  the  embanking 
of  the  river  would  at  once  render  it  useless.  If  a road  were 
continued  along  the  island  from  this  ford  it  would  in  ancient 
times  have  been  connected  with  Glastonbury  to  the  west  of  St. 
Benedict’s,  or  rather  St.  Benignus’,  Church,  either  by  another 
ford  over  the  stream  coming  down  from  Glastonbury,  or  by  a 
bridge.  At  this  point  on  the  Beckery  side  is  a curious  mound, 
apparently  artificial,  which  will  bear  exploration  at  some  future 
time  ; and  flanking  another  artificial  mound  a little  further 
west  the  remains  of  a very  ancient  wall  were  discovered  some 
years  since,  as  described  in  the  Proceedings  of  the  Glastonbury 
Antiquarian  Society. 

Ne^  Series,  Vd.  XF,  1889,  Part  11. 
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Beckerj,  together  with  the  Islands  of  Martinsey  and 
Goclney,  was  given  to  the  Abbey  by  Kenwald,  about  a.d. 
640 ; but  there  is  an  older  ecclesiastical  history  connected 
with  it.  In  the  chronicles  there  are  several  mentions  made  of 
a chapel  on  Beckery,  dedicated  to  the  Irish  saint^  St.  Bridget. 
In  John  of  Glastonbury  (Hearne’s  edition,  p.  68)  we  read  that 
St.  Bridget  herself  came  to  Glastonbury  about  a.d.  488,  and 
that  she  passed  some  years  in  a certain  island  called  Beckery, 
where  was  earlier  still  a chapel  dedicated  to  St.  Mary  Mag- 
dalene ; and  that  on  her  return  to  Ireland,  shortly  before  her 
death,  she  left  her  wallet,  her  rosary,  and  her  weaving  tools  at 
Beckery,  which  things,  in  consequence  of  the  sweetness  of 
her  memory,  were  there  preserved  as  reliques  and  reverenced. 
Moreover,  the  chapel  was  afterwards  known  by  her  name  ; in 
which  chapel  there  was  in  the  southern  part  a hole,  through 
which  all  who  passed  would,  according  to  common  belief, 
receive  forgiveness  of  their  sins. 

That  there  was  really  a chapel  on  the  island  is  undoubted ; 
the  sacristan  of  the  Abbey  was  required  to  furnish  it  with  a 
candle  of  half  a pound  of  wax  at  Easter.  It  was,  however, 
in  ruins  when  Collinson  wrote  at  the  end  of  last  century,  but 
for  many  years  all  ruins  had  disappeared  and  the  situation  of 
the  chapel  was  doubtful,  although  the  fields  around,  still  called 
“ Brides,”  kept  up  the  memory  of  the  saint. 

Aided  by  indications  of  walls  on  the  parched  turf,  the 
foundations  of  this  chapel  were  explored  in  1887-8,  with  the 
following  results.  The  chapel  was  situated  at  the  highest 
point  of  the  island,  in  a field  called  Chamberlain’s  Hill ; a 
beautiful  site  with  a free  view  across  the  levels  right  to  the 
Bristol  Channel,  and  bounded  on  the  other  sides  by  the  Bol- 
den ridge,  the  hills  of  Weary-all  and  Glastonbury,  and  the 
hlendlps. 

ddiere  are  apparently  the  foundations  of  two  chapels,  one 
wllliin  the  other.  The  newer  chapel  was  quadrangular,  47 J 
feet  by  22  feet  on  the  outside,  and  42^  feet  by  17  feet  on  the 
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inside.  At  each  corner  there  was  an  angular  buttress,  of 
which  the  foundations  project  four  feet.  Where  complete,  the 
walls  were  5 feet  deep,  below  the  ground  4 feet  being  3 feet 
thick  ; reduced  then  by  a set-off  to  2 feet  6 inches,  and  at  the 
ground  level  again  reduced  by  a freestone  capping  to  2 feet  3 
inches.  They  were  carefully  and.  solidly  built  of  the  Lias 
stone  of  the  district.  On  the  northern  sides  the  walls  were 
complete  up  to  the  freestone  capping,  which  was  just  covered 
by  the  turf ; but  the  southern  wall  had  unfortunately  been 
removed  almost  down  to  the  bottom  stones  of  the  foundation, 
and  we  were  therefore  unable  to  fix  the  site  of  the  chapel 
door,  which  was  probably  on  this  side. 

Both  inside  and  also  just  outside  the  walls  were  found  rather 
numerous  fragments  of  square  decorated  tiles,  and  also  plain 
black  and  white  tiles,  probably  used  as  borders  for  the  de- 
corated ones.  The  tiles  with  patterns  are  similar  in  character 
to  those  of  Cleeve  Abbey,  of  Wells  Cathedral,  and  to  some 
found  on  the  Tor  Hill.  Mr.  Bead  of  the  British  Museum 
informs  me  that  tiles  of  this  type  are  believed  to  be  of  English 
manufacture  and  of  the  14th  century.  Within  the  building 
were  also  found  fragments  of  other  tiles  of  a heavier  descrip- 
tion and  undecorated,  thin  stone  used  in  roofing,  ridge  tiles 
and  nails  ; also  a few  fragments  of  slate,  said  to  be  of  Devon- 
shire origin ; a little  lead  and  two  or  three  small  pieces  of 
glass,  a fragment  of  verd-antique  marble,  two  silver  coins  of 
Edward  I or  II,  and  a Nuremberg  token.  (The  objects  found 
are  deposited  in  the  Glastonbury  Museum.) 

The  bevelled  freestone  capping  was  in  part  formed  of 
material  from  an  earlier  building,  apparently  of  early  Gothic 
architecture,  and  there  were  also  included  in  the  wall  a few 
fragments  of  plain  tile,  and  at  least  one  fragment  of  a tile 
with  an  arabesque  pattern.  Both  the  freestone  and  the  in- 
cluded tiles  might  be  derived  from  a former  building  in  the 
neighbourhood,  of  the  12th  century;  therefore  it  does  not 
seem  impossible  that  the  quadrangular  building  now  described 
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may  be  tbe  erection  of  Abbot  John  of  Grlastonbnry  {circa 
1275),  v.  bo  is  related  by  Adam  of  Domerbam  to  have  repaired 
the  chapels  of  Beckery  and  of  Godney  with  good  building, 
such  as  the  nature  of  those  places  required. 

Within  these  quadrangular  walls,  and  entirely  surrounded 
by  them,  we  found  the  foundations  of  a much  earlier  building, 
with  massive  wails  3 feet  in  thickness.  This  building  was 
divided  apparently  into  two  portions  by  a transverse  wall, 
which  may  probably  have  formed  the  foundation  of  the  chancel 
arch.  The  whole  chapel  was  of  very  small  size — the  chancel 
inside  would  be  8 feet  wide  by  9 feet  long  (or,  if  we  include 
the  depth  of  the  chancel  arch,  12  feet  long),  and  the  nave 
would  measure  11  feet  wide  by  14  feet  long.  Nothing  re- 
mained to  test  the  age  of  this  tiny  church,  but  the  extremely 
massive  walls  would  be  compatible  with  Saxon  work. 

In  excavating  within  the  outer  wall  we  found  remains  of 
skeletons,  six  in  number,  but  in  no  case  was  there  any  en- 
closing coffin  found,  or  any  ornaments.  Two  of  the  skeletons 
rested  on  the  foundations  of  the  earlier  building,  so  were  of 
comparatively  late  date ; one  imperfect  skeleton  was  within 
the  chancel  of  the  earlier  building;  two  had  evidently  been 
disturbed  in  building  the  later  walls,  and  the  bones  were  mixed 
up  with  the  loose  top  stones  of  the  earlier  building;  whilst 
another,  which  lay  to  the  west  end  of  the  chapel,  within  the 
outer  walls,  ended  abruptly  just  at  the  line  of  the  west  end  of 
the  older  building,  as  if  the  leg  bones  had  been  broken  off  in 
making  this  wall.  If  so,  and  this  interment  is  older  than  the 
older  chapel,  it  would  carry  us  back  to  a very  early  date  in- 
deed ; and  would  show  us  that  this  was  a sacred  Christian  spot 
before  the  older  chapel  was  built;  for  this  and  all  the  more 
perfect  skeletons  were  carefully  oriented  with  the  head  to  the 
west. 

About  20  feet  to  the  north  of  the  eastern  end  of  the  chapel, 
and  at  right  angles  to  it,  are  the  foundations  of  a quad- 
rangular dw'clling-liouse  with  a hearth  at  its  eastern  end. 
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This  building  had  originally  a small  porch  at  the  north-east 
corner,  and  at  a later  date  a porch  had  also  been  built  at  the 
south-west  corner.  Nothing  of  special  interest  was  found  in 
connection  with  this  building,  which  appeared,  judging  from 
the  increased  use  of  slate,  to  be  of  later  date  than  the  quad- 
rangular chapel.  Some  blocks  of  freestone  used  in  its  con- 
struction had  evidently  formed  part  of  the  cap  of  an  upright 
buttress  to  an  earlier  building. 

There  is  a long  and  curious  legend  referring  to  this  chapel 
in  John  of  Glastonbury,  relating  how  the  Virgin  appeared  to 
King  Arthur  in  the  chapel  of  St.  Mary  Magdalene  on  Beckery, 
so  giving  it  its  earlier  name.  This  legend  is  connected  with 
the  arms  of  the  Abbey  of  Glastonbury,  as  the  King  is  de- 
scribed as  changing  his  arms  at  this  time,  adopting,  in  memory 
of  the  crystal  cross  presented  him  by  the  Blessed  Mary,  and 
in  lieu  of  his  former  arms,  a silver  cross  on  a green  field;  and 
over  the  right  arm  of  the  cross  he  placed  the  likeness  of  the 
Virgin  herself,  holding  her  son  in  her  arms. 

There  is  much  interest  attaching  to  the  connnection  of 
Glastonbury  with  Ireland,  and  one  would  be  glad  to  believe 
that  the  connection  was  historical  rather  than  mythical.  It  is 
of  course  certain  that  the  Glastonbury  monks  claimed  St. 
Patrick  as  being  their  Abbot,  and  that  he  was  buried  here  ; 
that  St.  Benignus  followed  him  and  had  one  of  the  town 
churches  dedicated  to  him.  The  chronicles  relate  how  when 
his  bones  were  brought  back  for  burial  they  were  brought  up 
the  river  Brue,  and  before  burial  in  the  Abbey  rested  where 
his  church  was  afterwards  built.  In  this  case  the  route  taken 
must  have  been  by  way  of  Little  Ireland  from  the  ford  to  the 
chapel  of  St.  Mary  Magdalene,  and  so  forward.  Columba  is 
also  claimed,  and  St.  Bridget,  who  seems  to  have  been  not 
only  a miracle-working  saint  and  a strong  ruler,  but  also  a 
loveable  woman.  One  would  much  like  to  know  if  any  Irish 
scholar  has  found  any  reference  in  the  Irish  chronicles  to  this 
connection  with  Glastonbury.  Could  it  be  proven,  we  should 
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have  in  this  Irish  history  the  earliest  ecclesiastical  — now 
legendary — history  of  Glastonbury ; for  all  the  charters  are 
Saxon  at  earliest. 

The  legend  of  King  Arthur  seems  to  ignore  Glastonbury 
itself.  It  was  in  a convent  in  Wirrall  that  he  rested ; it  was 
to  Beckery  that  he  was  divinely  led.  Is  it  then  possible  that, 
not  in  the  Isle  of  Avalon  itself,  but  on  the  humble  Isle  of 
Beckery,  was  the  earlier  Christian  shrine,  and  that  the  later 
Saxon  foundation  but  inherited  the  Irish  traditions  ? 

Without,  however,  pressing  this  point,  it  seems  certainly 
probable  that  the  tiny  cell  of  a chapel  disinterred  for  a short 
time  and  then  covered  again,  which  has  been  described,  is 
older  as  a building,  if  not  as  a foundation,  than  any  part  of 
the  present  Abbey  ruins. 


®In|  ^caudiaiuj}  Castle  and  Cliaijct  at 
^tok-under-lam. 


BY  W.  W.  WALTER, 


rr^  HOSE  Members  of  this  Society  who  may  from  time 
to  time  have  joined  its  excursions  to  the  village  of 
Stoke-imder-Ham,  may  perhaps  remember  that,  they  who  are 
regarded  in  the  light  of  authorities,  have  always  struck  a 
somewhat  uncertain  note  as  to  the  situation  of  that  important 
building  which  is  known  to  have  existed  in  the  parish,  and  has 
gone  by  the  names  of  Beauchamp  Castle,  Gournay  House, 
and  Gournay  Castle;  and  of  the  Free  Chapel  dedicated  to 
St.  Nicholas,  which  was  attached  to  it. 

The  writer  has  more  than  once  known  the  Chantry  House, 
the  former  residence  of  the  Provost  and  four  priests  doing 
duty  at  St.  Nicholas’s  Chapel,  accepted  by  learned  Societies 
as  the  Gournay  House ; and  the  belfry  there,  although  a 
chamber  only  about  ten  feet  square,  pointed  out  as  the  old 
chapel.  It  is  difficult  to  understand  how  such  a mistake  could 
have  occurred,  but  still  more  difficult  to  understand  how  it 
could  have  been  perpetuated.  The  only  way  in  which  I can 
account  for  it  is,  by  supposing  that  the  matter  was  not  con- 
sidered of  sufficient  importance  for  very  careful,  and  perhaps 
troublesome  investigation. 

Becent  discoveries  have,  I think,  gone  far  to  set  the  ques- 
tion at  rest,  and  to  confirm  the  idea  of  the  inhabitants,  which 
has  been  handed  down  to  them  by  tradition,  that  the  castle 
stood  in  that  part  of  the  village  known  from  time  immemorial 
by  the  name  of  ‘‘  Castle.” 

I purpose  to  lay  before  you,  firstly,  the  documentary  evi- 
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deuce  bearing  on  the  subject,  and  then  explain  to  you  as  best 
I may,  the  traces  which  still  exist,  and  the  things  which  have 
been  recently  found  in  connection  with  these  buildings.  The 
documentary  evidence  I shall  give  very  briefly,  as  much  of  it 
has  already  appeared  from  time  to  time  in  papers,  by  Mr. 
Greenfleld,  Rev.  Mr.  Rowland,  and  others,  and  published  in 
the  transactions  of  this  Society. 

This  building^ — which  it  would  be  more  correct  to  call  a 
fortified  mansion  than  a castle,  and  Beauchamp  Castle,  than 
Gournay  Castle — was  built  by  Lord  John  de  Beauchamp  of 
Hatch,  in  the  time  of  Edward  I,  w^ho  died  in  1284  ; and  was 
the  first  of  four  Lord  Johns,  who  in  direct  succession  owned 
and,  we  may  presume,  occupied  it.^ 

The  second  Lord  John,  in  1304,  with  the  consent  of  his 
mother,  Cecilia,  founded  a Chantry  House  for  the  residence  of 
a Provost  and  four  priests,  to  say  five  masses  daily  in  the 
Free  Chapel,  built  in  honour  of  St.  Nicholas,  on  his  domain 
at  Stoke.^  From  the  terms  of  the  foundation  deed,  this  chapel 
had  existed  some  time  previously. 

He  applied  for,  and  obtained  licence  from  the  King  to 
embattle  and  fortify  this  mansion  in  1334,  7th  Edward  III, 
and  died  three  years  after,  in  1337.^ 

He  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  the  third  Lord  John,  who 
died  in  1344,  leaving  a widow,  Margaret,  with  an  infant  son, 
the  fourth  Lord  John,  who  subsequently  married  his  cousin, 
Alice  of  Warwick,  and  died  in  1361,  leaving  her  a widow 
without  children,  and  with  the  Manor  of  Stoke  for  her  dower.^ 
Alice  married,  secondly.  Sir  Mathew  de  Gournay,  and  died 
without  issue  in  1383.^  Shortly  after  her  death  Sir  Mathew 
married  Phillipa,  the  widow  of  Sir  Robert  Assheton,  and  the 
Manor  of  Stoke  was  settled  on  them  for  their  lives,  and  their 
children  after  them ; and  in  default  of  issue,  to  Sir  Mathew’s 
right  heirs.® 

1 Collinson.  ^ Foundation  deed  of  Chantry. 

®Collinson.  ^ Inquis.,  7th  Richard  XL  Idem.  ^ Idem. 
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In  1404,  Sir  Matliew  died  without  issue,  and  was  buried 
before  the  choir  door,  but  without  it,  in  the  Chapel  of  St, 
Nicholas.^  He  was^  the  only  Gournay  connected  with  the 
Manor  of  Stoke.  His  widow,  Philiipa,  on  whom  the  manor 
was  settled  for  life,  married  thirdly  Sir  John  Tiplot,®  who, 
after  her  death  in  1418,  became  Lord  of  the  Manor,  as  in 
1420,  and  again  in  1438,  he,  as  such,  presents  the  Church  of 
St,  Mary  at  Stoke.® 

In  1459,  time  of  Henry  VI,  Edward  Prince  of  Wales  pre- 
sents to  this  living  from  which  we  may  infer  that  the  Manor 
of  Stoke  had  then  become  annexed  to  the  Duchy  of  Corimall. 

In  1540,  time  of  Henry  VIII,  Leland  visits  Stoke,  and  sees 
the  ruins  of  a great  Manor  House  or  Castelle  in  the  bottom 
hard  by  the  village,” — not  on  the  Hill  where  the  Chantry  House 
stands, — and  in  the  Manor  Place  “a  very  ancient  chapel,”^^  the 
tombs  in  wEich  he  describes.  Their  number  tells  us  that  this 
chapel  must  have  been  of  very  considerable  size  to  have  held 
them.  Leland  also  speaks  of  the  Provost  having  a large 
house  in  the  village,^®  no  doubt  referring  to  the  Chantry 
House. 

From  Mr.  Green’s  survey  of  the  Somerset  chantries,  we 
learn  that  the  Stoke  Free  Chapel  was  little  affected  by  the 
two  Acts  aimed  against  all  chantries  in  Henry  VIII’s  reign ; 
but  in  the  first  of  Edward  VI  another  Act  was  passed,  vesting 
all  chantries  in  the  Crown,  and  shortly  after,  a survey  was 
ordered  of  their  revenues  and  possessions — of  course  with  a 
view  to  their  appropriation.  We  find  in  that  survey,  by 
Hugh  Poulett  and  Thos.  Dyer,  that  the  revenues  of  St. 
Nicholas’s  Free  Chapel,  in  lands,  tenths,  tithes,  and  heredita- 
ments, amounted  in  the  clear  to  £11  2s.  lOd.  That  there  was 
a chalice  of  silver,  weight  not  stated,  remaining  with  the  in- 
cumbent, Thos.  Canner.  It  also  gives  the  weight  (with  a 
view  to  seizure,  or  more  probably  after  its  seizure)  of  the  lead 

Leland’s  Itinerary.  ® Inqais.,  13th  Kicliard  II. 

® Weaver’s  Incum.,  p.  189.  Idem.  Leland’s  Itinerary.  Idem. 
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of  the  chapel  as  four  foders — a foder^  according  to  old  Nat. 
Baily,  the  Philologist,  being  half  a cwt.  short  of  a ton.  It 
also  gives  the  weight  of  hell-metal  as  3 cwtd^ 

I may  here  mention  that  lead  and  hell-metal  taken  from 
Somerset  chantries,  and  weighing  together  3,647  ths.,  was  sold 
to  Lawrance  Hyde,  servant  to  Sir  John  Thynne,  for  the  sum 
of  £128  10s. 

In  the  1 3th  of  James  I (1616),  at  a Court  of  Survey  of  the 
Manor  of  Stoke,  the  Homage,  in  reply  to  a question,  say, 
" There  was  a castle  as  we  have  heard  in  a certain  ground 
called  Gardens. Lastly,  Collinson,  writing  in  1792,  says, 
“ The  once  nohle  mansion  of  the  Beauchamps  and  Gournays 
is  now  in  ruins,  its  small  remains  being  converted  into  offices 
for  a farm  house,  and  the  chapel  into  a cyder  cellar.^’^^  I 
would  suggest  that  he  wrote  this  from  hearsay,  and  that  his 
informant  was  speaking  of  the  Chantry  House  at  the  top  of 
the  village  as  the  mansion,  and  of  the  helfry  before  alluded  to, 
as  the  chapel  containing  the  cyder  barrels  ; for  it  seems  from 
the  answer  of  the  Homage  that  the  mansion  had  disappeared 
200  years  before. 

Such  is  the  brief  rhume  of  the  documentary  evidence. 
What  are  the  traces  which  this  mansion  and  chapel  have  left 
behind  them  ? I will  first  tell  you  what  I consider  to  have 
been  the  boundaries  of  that  which  Leland  calls  the  Manor 
Place,  and  then  describe  to  you  what  is  to  be  seen,  and  what 
has  been  found,  within  these  bounds. 

Beginning  at  the  south-west  point  of  a somewhat  irregular 
oblong,  which  I conceive  to  have  been  this  Manor  Place,  you 
find  the  remains  of  an  old  gate-house,  where  a 16th  century 
liouse  has  been  erected  on  the  lower  courses  of  a much  older 
building ; going  back,  perhaps,  to  the  14th  or  even  13th 
centiu’y.  Fortunately,  the  worked  plinth  on  the  southern  side 

Green’s  Survey  of  S.  Chantries.  . Old  deed. 

Colliiison’s; 8'omersei.  The  fields  in  “the  bottom”  are  still  called  Garden 
Closes.” 
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has  not  been  destroyed,  neither  the  south-west  and  north-west 
corners,  which  show  the  remains  of  the  jambs  of  a double 
gateway,  the  gates  of  which  must  have  enclosed  between  them 
a space  of  about  19  feet.  This  space  was  originally  no  doubt 
arched  over.  There  are  also  in  the  walls  the  holes  into  which 
the  large  bolts  of  the  gates  were  shot.  From  this  point,  going 
in  an  easterly  direction,  you  have  the  remains  of  an  old  wall 
on  which  a more  modern  one  has  been  built.  After  about  a 
dozen  yards  this  wall  ceases  for  90  yards,  when  it  re-appears 
in  almost  its  original  state,  being  about  10  feet  in  height,  and 
continues  to  bound  the  Manor  Place  for  another  80  yards  on 
the  south,  and  60  yards  on  the  east. 

On  the  south  side,  40  yards  from  the  south-east  corner,  is 
a fine  gateway,  built  of  Ashlar  stone ; some  of  the  stones 
weighing  many  hundred-weight.  This  gateway  measures  14 
feet  in  width;  and  on  the  eastern  wall,  37  yards  from  the  south- 
east corner,  is  a similar,  but  smaller  one,  measuring  only  11 
feet  4 inches.  The  whole  of  this  wall  is  of  a thickness  varying 
from  31  to  37  inches.  It  is  pierced  at  regular  intervals  of  12 
feet  by  holes,  7 or  8 inches  square,  and  about  5 feet  above  the 
inner  ground  line ; whether  for  the  purpose  of  looking  through, 
or  shooting  through  I will  not  venture  an  opinion. 

On  the  west,  and  for  a considerable  distance  on  the  north, 
that  which  I consider  to  have  been  the  Manor  Place  was 
formerly  bounded  by  two  large  ponds,  connected  by  a ditch 
about  20  feet  wide,  all  which  are  now  dry.  These  ponds  were 
known  in  the  memory  of  old  people  as  the  Castle  fish  ponds. 
The  west  pond  has  been  filled  up  in  my  recollection,  and  the 
stream  supplying  it  conveyed  away  by  a large  under-ground 
gutter.  The  ditch,  I am  informed  by  old  people,  was  partially 
levelled  up  to  allow  persons  to  pass  over  dry  shod,  by  the  late 
J ohn  Tatchell  Bullen.  I have  carefully  taken  the  levels  of 
the  ground  about  here,  and  find  that  a hatch  placed  in  the  gap 
now  existing  in  the  bank  of  the  east  pond  would  have  flooded 
both  ponds  and  intervening  ditch. 
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From  near  the  north-east  extremity  of  the  east  pond  yon 
may  trace  foundations  of  a wall,  extending  to  wFere  the 
eastern  wall  terminates,  thus  completing  the  entire  circuit  and, 
I may  say,  defences  of  the  Place. 

N ow,  what  has  been  found  within  these  boundaries  ? 

As  you  enter  by  the  gate-house  there  is  a steep  descent  to 
the  west  pond  on  the  left,  and  to  the  ditch  in  front  of  you. 
From  this  space  tons  of  Ham  stone  have  been  taken  for 
building  purposes  in  the  memory  of  those  now  living,  and 
tons  still  remain ; this  accumulation  reaching  as  far  as  the 
east  pond.  In  this  locality  were  found  three  well  carved 
heads,  probably  gurgoyles ; two  of  which  form  part  of  a 
garden  wall  near,  the  third  is  in  my  possession. 

By  turning  to  your  right  at  a distance  of  about  50  yards 
you  come  upon  what  is  the  undoubted  site  of  the  St.  Nicholas 
Chapel.  It  has  been  for  many  years  a garden,  the  soil  having 
an  uniform  depth  of  a little  over  a foot,  beneath  w'hich  you  get 
a foot  to  eighteen  inches  of  mortar,  rubbish,  and  stones,  many 
of  them  of  a considerable  size ; and  beneath  again  have  been 
found  numbers  of  fragments  of  encaustic  tiles,  and  a few 
entire,  or  nearly  so.  They  appear  to  have  been  wilfully 
beaten  up  and  destroyed,  none  of  them  being  in  their  original 
bed,  but  varying  some  inches  in  the  depth  at  which  they  laid. 
Up  to  the  present  time  I have  discovered  17  different  types. 
Six  of  these  are  heraldic,  with  no  attempt  to  indicate  the  tinc- 
tures ; two  others  with  figures  \ and  the  remainder,  designs  of 
birds,  leaves,  etc.  The  following  is  a list : — 

I.  A double-headed  eagle  displayed. 

A somewhat  similar  tile,  but  lozenge  shaped,  is  in  St.  John 
Baptist’s  Chapel  at  Wells,  and  according  to  the  Eev.  Mr. 
Pereira,  bears  the  arms  assumed  by  Bichard  Plantagenet 
(second  son  of  King  John)  as  King  of  the  Romans.  Similar 
tiles  have  been  found  at  Poyntington,  Muchelney,  and  South 
Petherton. 

II.  A lion  rampant  eoni our ne  within  a hordure  hezante. 
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Arms  of  Edmund  Plantagenet  (son  of  Bicliard),  who 
married  Margaret  of  Clare,  Similar  tiles  at  St.John  Baptist, 
Weils  ; Poyntington,  and  Muchelney. 

III.  Or,  three  chevronels  gules. 

The  arms  of  Clare.  They  held  lands  at  Porlock,^®  and 
during  the  first  three  Edwards  were  Lords  of  the  Manor  of 
Stapleton/®  about  tw'O  miles  from  Stoke.  Similar  tiles  were 
taken  from  Poyntington,  but  with  the  dark  and  light  shades 
reversed,  and  the  chevronels  narrower;  it  is  also  like  one  at 
St.  John  Baptist,  Wells. 

IV.  Three  lions  passant  guardant  in  pale. 

The  arms  of  England,  according  to  Rev.  Pereira,  from  1154 
to  1340;^^  but  Planche  says,  “first  represented  on  the  second 
Great  Seal  of  Richard  I (1194),  on  his  return  from  Jeru- 
salem, and  after  his  captivity  in  Germany.”^®  Similar  tiles 
from  Poyntington  and  Wells.^® 

Y.  Variety  of  IV, 

VI.  Four  fusils  in  f ess,  each  charged  ivith  an  escallop  shell. 

Arms  of  Cheney.  In  1367,  William  Cheyne  w^as  escheator 

for  Somerset  and  Dorset,  and  resigned  the  office  to  Edmund 
Cheney  in  1371.^®  Nicholas  de  Chenne  presented  to  the  living 
of  Poyntington  in  1315,  and  Kathne.  de  Chenne  in  1413.^® 
John  Cheyne  presented  to  the  living  of  Lymington  in  1456 
and  1465.21 

VII.  A chevron  between  ten  crosses  pate,  six  in  chief  and 
four  in  base. 

Arms  of  Berkely.  Thomas  Lord  Berkeley  was  the  first 
who  in  the  beginning  of  the  13th  century  charged  his  coat 
with  ten  crosses,  in  addition  to  the  chevron.  His  son  Maurice 
married  Isabella,  the  daughter  of  Edmund  Plantagenet  and 
Margaret  de  Clare.^^  Sir  Nicholas  Berkely  was  one  of  the 

Collins  on.  Proc.  Som.  Archceol.  Soc.,  vol.  xxxiv. 

Poursuivant  of  Arms. — Planch^,  p.  76. 
i^Inquis.,  42nd  Edward  III.  ^o^yeaver’s  Sovter set  Incumbents.  Idem. 

22  Collinson,  vol.  iii,  p.  276. 
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grantees  under  the  marriage  settlement  of  Alice  de  Beau- 
champ with  Mathew  de  Gournay.^^ 

YIII.  A variety  of  VII. 

It  seems  rather  remarkable  that  there  should  he  a total 
absence  of  any  tiles  with  the  arms  of  Beauchamp,  or  those 
with  whom  we  know  they  had  formed  alliances.^^  I think  it  is 
worthy  of  remark  that  five  out  of  six  of  the  heraldic  tiles 
found,  bear  the  arms  of  those  closely  connected  by  blood  or 
marriage,  viz  — (1)  Richard  I;  (2)  his  nephew,  Richard  Plan- 
tagenet;  (3)  Richard  Plantagenet’s  son,  Edmund,  (4)  who 
married  Margaret  de  Clare,  (5)  whose  daughter,  Isabella,  was 
married  to  Maurice  de  Berkely. 

IX.  Figure  of  huntsman  or  perhaps  herald,  blowing  a horn. 

Similar  tiles  from  Muchelney  and  Poyntington. 

X.  Knight  on  horse-hack,  with  flat  topped,  cylindrical  helmet, 
having  a plain  horizontal  breathing  hole  in  front. 

Tiles  with  knights  on  horse-back  were  found  at  Muchelney, 
and  one  far  better  designed  and  executed,  at  Poyntington. 

XI.  Tivo  birds  on  a church.  Similar  at  Muchelney. 

XII.  T2V0  birds  in  a foliated  design.  Also  at  Muchelney. 

The  other  seven  are  all  foliated  designs.  Some  like  14 

were  found  at  Glastonbury  and  Muchelney,  and  like  16  at 
Muchelney.  These  tiles,  I think,  must  vary  a good  deal  in 
their  dates,  some  being  very  early ; but  I must  confess  much 
ignorance  on  the  subject,  so  will  not  attempt  to  assign  them 
to  any  particular  periods. 

Parker,  in  his  Glossary,  says  that  “in  almost  every  instance 
where  ornamental  tiles  have  been  accidentally  discovered  on 

23Inquis.,  48th  Edward  III. 

Since  this  paper  was  read,  the  writer  has  unearthed  a fragment  of  tile 
Jjearing  the  arms  of  the  Stoke  Beauchamps  ; also  one  with  three  lions  or 
leopards — passant,  instead  of  reguardant,  and  facing  the  sinister  side  of  the 
shield.  The  foliated  ornamentation  appears  to  be  of  an  earlier  period  than 
that  of  Ko.  IV.  Also  one  with  the  fish  (Vesica inscis),  and  another  with  a 
nondescript  figure,  having  the  body  and  legs  of  a lion,  and  the  head  and  arms 
of  a man  with  weapons  in  his  hands. 
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tlie  site  of  a mansion  or  castle,  there  has  been  reason  to  sup- 
pose that  a consecrated  fabric  has  there  existed.”  “ The  more 
elaborate  pavements  were  reserved  for  the  choir,  the  chancel, 
or  the  more  immediate  vicinity  of  the  altar  ; whilst  plain  tiles 
were  usually  employed  for  the  other  parts.” 

I think,  then,  we  may  fairly  assume  that  these  tiles  formed 
the  floor  of  the  choir  or  chancel  of  St.  Nicholas.  At  the  ex- 
treme east  of  where  the  tiles  were  found,  excavations  show  a 
plinth,  raised  5 or  6 inches  above  the  level  of  the  original  floor, 
with  a chamfer  of  3 inches  round  the  upper  edges  on  the  front 
and  sides.  It  measures  7 feet  6 inches  in  length  and  2 feet  in 
width,  and  is  ragged  at  the  back,  as  if  built  into  the  east  wall, 
which  it  doubtless  was.  This  I would  suggest  to  be  the  plinth 
on  which  stood  the  stone  altar.  Immediately  in  front  of  it  is 
a burial  in  stone  ; a grave  two  feet  deep,  5 feet  10  inches  in 
length,  and  19  and  21  inches  in  width  respectively  at  foot 
and  head.  The  cover  of  another  coffin  has  been  apparently 
utilized  in  forming  one  of  the  sides,  and  bears  on  its  surface  a 
foliated  cross.  It  contains  the  skeleton  of  a middle-aged  man. 
I must  not  allow  my  immagination  too  much  play,  but  I think 
it  more  than  probable  that  this  grave  contains  the  bones  of 
the  founder  of  the  chantry,  the  second  Lord  John  Beauchamp. 
L eland  speaks  of  tombs  with  images  of  men  in  armour,  with 
shields,  all  bearing  the  arms  of  Beauchamp ; three  in  nave, 
and  one  on  north  side  of  choir.  These  can  be  none  but  the 
tombs  of  the  four  Beauchamps  who  successively  owned  Stoke  ^ 
and  if  so,  why  was  one  given  the  greater  honour  of  burial  in 
the  chancel  ? I think  we  may  reasonably  answer.  Because  he 
was  the  founder. 

There  was  another  skeleton  of  a female  near,  with  her  feet 
towards  the  head  of  the  first ; but  whether  in  stone,  or  no,  I 
cannot  say,  as  some  drainers  had  disturbed  it  before  I saw  it. 

The  foundations  of  the  north  wall  of  what  I assume  to  have 


Parker’s  Glossary,  p.  267. 
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been  the  chancel  have  been  laid  bare  5 or  6 feet  below  the 
present  ground  line,  and  at  a distance  of  9 feet  9 inches  from 
the  centre  of  the  plinth,  which  would  give  a total  width  of  19 
feet  6 inches  to  the  chancel.  Due  west  from  this  plinth  or,  if 
I may  say  so,  altar,  at  a distance  of  21  feet,  a cross  foundation 
has  been  unearthed,  on  which  a screen  may  have  stood,  giving 
us  the  length  of  chancel.  In  this  screen  was  probably  the 
choir  door  spoken  of  by  Leland,  in  front  of  which  Sir  Mathew 
de  Gournay  was  buried.  Here  we  find  the  original  floor  fell 
about  2 feet,  probably  indicating  the  lower  level  of  the  nave. 

Imbedded  in  the  rubbish  immediately  above  the  tiles  were 
found  fragments  of  carved  stone,  the  most  worthy  of  notice 
being:  — 

1.  A slab  of  Purbeck  marble,  26  inches  by  13  inches, 
which  originally  bore  eight  very  well  carved  heads  on  front 
and  two  ends.  Two  on  the  left  hand,  with  closed  eyes,  and 
one,  the  corner  head  entirely  gone.  Of  the  two  in  front,  one 
is  in  good  preservation,  the  other  partially  destroyed.  The 
right  corner  head  is  hideously  grotesque;  and  of  those  on  the 
right  end,  one  is  entire  and  the  other  broken.  The  upper 
surface  is  roughly  tooled,  the  back  smoothly  worked,  with  the 
lower  angle  chamfered. 

2.  Fragments  of  a recumbent  female  figure,  with  naked 
feet  on  a dog,  or  some  other  animal. 

3.  A capital,  with  moulding  not  unlike  dog-tooth;  probably 
13th  century. 

4.  Two  fragments  of  what  may  have  been  a 13th  century 
piscina. 

5.  Fragment  of  a 14th  century  bracket,  or  perhaps  canopy. 

Also  various  other  pieces  of  worked  stone ; but  every  bit  of 

ornamental  work  seems  to  have  been,  with  great  trouble,  beaten 
to  pieces.  This,  and  the  destruction  of  the  pavement,  I can- 
not think  to  have  been  the  work  of  the  dispoilers  in  the  time 
of  Edward  VI,  who  may  have  taken  the  four  foder  of  lead 
from  the  roof,  and  tlie  three  cwt.  of  bells  from  the  tower,  to 
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turn  them  into  money ; but  should  rather  regard  it  as  that  of 
those  infected  by  the  iconoclastic  mania  of  the  Cromwellian 
Puritans.  A possible  indication  of  the  time  of  this  ruthless 
destruction  may  be  the  finding  of  numerous  early  tobacco 
pipes,  three  or  four  feet  under  ground,  lying  with  the  frag- 
ments of  tiles,  evidently  Jacobean,  possibly  Cromwellian. 

I hope  to  make  further  explorations,  and  should  anything 
of  sufficient  interest  come  to  light,  I shall  be  pleased  to  bring 
it  under  the  notice  of  this  Society  at  a future  time. 
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William  Edward  Surtees. — The  Society’s  annual 
volume  of  Proceedings  would  appear  incomplete  to  its  readers, 
if  it  did  not  contain  an  obituary  notice  of  one  who  took  so 
great  an  interest  in  the  Society,  and  to  whom  it  is  so  much 
indebted,  as  the  late  W.  E.  Surtees,  Esq.,  d.c.l.,  d.l.,  of 
Tainiield,  Taunton. 

Mr.  Surtees  was  born  in  the  year  1811,  of  an  old  north 
country  family.  With  this  family  were  connected  by  marriage 
the  great  Lord  Chancellor  Eldon,^  and  Bishop  Philpotts,  of 
Exeter.  The  former  had  married  the  sister  of  Mr.  Surtees’s 
grandfather,  the  latter  his  father’s  sister.  After  a short  time 
spent  at  the  Bath  Grammar  School,  he  received  his  education 
at  Winchester,  where  he  formed  the  life-long  friendship  of  Mr. 
Arthur  Malet,  and  his  brother,  Octavius,  who  for  many  years 
has  done  kind  and  valuable  service  to  our  Society,  as  one  of 
its  Honorary  Secretaries.  Mr.  Surtees  retained  to  the  last 
an  interest  in  the  classical  studies  there  pursued,  and  during 
his  long  illness  he  made  a translation  of  some  of  his  favourite 
“ Odes  of  Horace,”  dedicating  it  to  Mr.  Octavius  Malet,  as  a 
memorial  of  their  friendship. 

From  Winchester  he  went  to  University  College,  Oxford, 
where  he  was  the  contemporary  of  Lord  Sherbrooke  and 
Archdeacon  Browne,  and  subsequently  he  joined  the  Northern 
Circuit. 

In  the  years  1842  and  1843  he  travelled  in  the  United 
States,  making  the  acquaintance  of  several  men  eminent  in 

1 M r.  Surtees  was  the  author  of  a brief  biographical  notice  of  Lord  Eldon, 
and  his  brother,  Lord  Stowell. 
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law  and  science,  wlio  used  in  after  years  to  visit  him  at  Tain- 
field. 

His  special  interest  lay  in  historical,  antiquarian,  and  genea- 
logical subjects.  For  one  of  the  north  country  archaBological 
journals  he  wrote  an  interesting  account  of  the  great  families 
of  the  north — the  Percys,  Liddells,  Vanes,  etc. 

About  the  year  1853  he  married  Lady  Chapman,  of  Tain- 
field,  widow  of  Sir  Stephen  R.  Chapman,  C.B.,  and  K.C.H., 
formerly  Governor  of  the  Burmudas.  Henceforth  Tainfield 
became  his  home,  adorned  with  the  many  objects  of  artistic 
and  antiquarian  interest  which  he  had  gradually  collected. 
From  this  time,  too,  he  took  a lively  interest  in  all  the  philan- 
thropical  and  scientific  institutions  of  the  neighbouring  town 
of  Taunton.  For  many  years  he  was  Chairman  of  the 
Taunton  School  of  Art.  He  was  a Vice-President  and  one 
of  the  Trustees  of  our  Society,  and  greatly  interested  in  all 
that  concerns  it — serving  as  an  active  Member  of  the  Council, 
and  making  frequent  donations  of  value  to  its  Museum  and 
Library.  He  took  a prominent  part  in  the  scheme  for  pur- 
chasing the  Taunton  Castle,  and  contributed  very  largely  to 
the  Art  Exhibition  held  in  aid  of  the  Purchase  Fund.  At 
his  expense  the  present  doorway  to  the  keep  was  built,  a 
few  years  ago,  in  a style  suited  to  the  Norman  Castle.  His 
extensive  Library  of  about  3,000  volumes,  containing  many 
archaeological  and  artistic  works  of  considerable  value,  has 
been  given,  since  his  death,  to  the  Society  by  Lady  Chapman, 
kindly  acting  upon  a suggestion  to  that  effect  which  had  been 
made  by  Mr.  Surtees  in  his  illness. 

In  the  year  1883  he  was  President  of  the  Society’s  Annual 
Meeting,  held  at  Wiveliscombe.  Those  who  attended  the 
meeting  cannot  fail  to  remember  the  interesting  address  he 
gave,  so  full  of  varied  information  and  of  reminiscences  of 
his  early  life. 

Mr.  Surtees  was  a Justice  of  the  Peace  for  the  counties 
of  Somerset,  Northumberland,  and  Durham.  In  the  latter 
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county  lie  served  the  office  of  High  Sheriff  in  the  year  1866. 
Those  who  had  the  pleasure  of  his  friendship,  and  remember 
his  unfailing  courtesy  of  manner,  united  to  resolute  integrity 
of  principle,  will  deeply  feel  how  much  not  only  this  Society, 
but  Taunton  and  its  neighbourhood,  have  lost  by  his  death. 
He  was  buried  in  the  churchyard  at  Kingston  St.  Mary ; 
several  Members  of  the  Council  of  the  Society  attending  his 
funeral. 


James  Hurly  Pring  was  born  at  Taunton,  April  22nd, 
1815.  He  was  educated  at  the  Taunton  Grammar  School; 
at  Shrewsbury  School,  under  Dr.  Butler ; and  at  Edinburgh 
University,  where  he  took  the  degree  of  m.d.  After  leaving 
Edinburgh  he  visited  Paris,  Vienna,  and  Switzerland ; and 
attended  the  medical  classes  at  Heidelberg  for  a term.  Soon 
after  his  return  to  England  he  settled  at  Bath,  succeeding  to 
the  practice  of  his  uncle,  .Dr.  Daniel  Pring.  In  1845,  his 
health  breaking  down,  he  moved  to  Weston-super-Mare.  It 
was  here  that  he  first  became  connected  with  the  Somerset- 
shire ArchaBological  and  Natural  History  Society.  He  acted 
as  Local  Secretary  at  the  Annual  Meeting  held  there  in  1851, 
and  was  mainly  instrumental  in  securing  the  success  of  the 
meeting. 

In  1861  Dr.  Pring  relinquished  his  practice  at  Weston, 
and  ultimately  settled  at  Taunton,  where  he  resided  for  the 
remainder  of  his  life.  He  was  always  a zealous  and  active 
supporter  of  the  Archaeological  Society,  for  many  years  a 
^lember  of  the  Council,  and  w'as  also  for  a time  one  of  the 
Honorary  Secretaries.  He  contributed  some  papers  to  the 
Proceedings  of  the  Society,  and  published  several  small  books 
and  paTiiphlets,  chiefly  on  archaeological  subjects. 

Although  better  known  as  an  antiquarian  and  archaeologist, 
the  st\uly  of  these  branches  of  knowledge  engrossing  a large 
share  of  liis  attention.  Dr.  Pring  was  a man  of  high  culture. 
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and  well  informed  on  many  branches  of  science  and  art.  At 
the  great  Exhibition  in  1851  he  exhibited  specimens  of  en- 
graving by  electricity  on  polished  steel ; an  art  which  he  had 
discovered  and  practised. 

Dr.  Pring  had  never  been  a very  strong  or  robust  man. 
His  health  began  to  fail  in  the  early  part  of  1888,  and  he  died 
at  Elmfield  on  May  31st,  1889.  He  was  buried  in  Wilton 
churchyard,  where  his  great-grandfather,  the  Pev.  James 
Hurly  (at  one  time  Head  Master  of  the  Taunton  Grammar 
School  and  incumbent  of  the  parishes  of  Taunton  St.  James, 
M^ilton,  and  Trull),  and  many  of  Dr.  Pring’s  family  lie  buried. 
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Members  are  requested  to  inform  either  of  the  Secretaries  of  any  errors  or 
omissions  in  the  above  list ; they  are  also  requested  to  authorise  their 
Bankers  to  pay  their  subscriptions  annually  to  Stuckey’s  Banking  Com- 
jjany,  Taunton  ; or  to  either  of  their  branches  ; or  their  respective  London 
Agents,  on  account  of  the  Treasurer. 
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This  Society  shall  be  denominated  “The  Somersetshire 
Archeological  and  Natural  History  Society  and  its 
object  shall  be  the  cultivation  of,  and  collecting  information  on, 
Archaeology  and  Natural  History  in  their  various  branches,  but 
more  particularly  in  connection  with  the  County  of  Somerset,  and 
the  establishment  of  a Museum  and  Library* 

II. — The  Officers  of  the  Society  shall  consist  of  a Patron  and 
Trustees,  elected  for  life ; a President ; Vice-Presidents  ; Gleneral 
and  District,  (u’  Local  Secretaries ; and  a Treasurer,  elected  at  each 
Anniversary  Meeting;  with  a Committee  of  twelve,  six  of  whom 
shall  go  out  annually  by  rotation,  but  may  be  re-elected.  No  person 
shall  be  elected  on  the  Committee  until  he  shall  have  been  six 
months  a Member  of  the  Society. 

III. — Anniversary  General  Meetings  shall  be  held  for  the  purpose 
of  electing  the  Officers,  of  receiving  the  Report  of  the  Committee 
for  the  past  year,  and  of  transacting  all  other  necessary  business, 
at  such  time  and  place  as  the  Committee  shall  appoint,  of  which 
Meetings  three  weeks’  notice  shall  be  given  to  the  Members. 

lY. — There  shall  also  be  a General  Meeting,  fixed  by  the  Com- 
mittee, for  the  purpose  of  receiving  Reports,  reading  Papers,  and 
transacting  business.  All  Members  shall  have  the  privilege  of 
introducing  one  friend  to  the  Anniversary  and  General  Meetings. 

V. — The  Committee  is  empowered  to  call  special  Meetings  of  the 
Society  upon  receiving  a requisition  signed  by  ten  Members.  Three 
weeks’  notice  of  such  special  Meetings  and  its  object  shall  be  given 
to  each  Member. 

VI. — The  affairs  of  the  Society  shall  be  directed  by  the  Committee 
(of  which  the  Officers  of  the  Society  will  be  ex-officio  Members), 
which  shall  hold  monthly  Meetings  for  receiving  Reports  from  the 
Secretaries  and  sub-Committees,  and  for  transacting  other  necessary 
business  ; three  of  the  Committee  shall  be  a quorum.  Members 
may  attend  the  Monthly  Committee  Meetings  after  the  Official 
business  has  been  transacted. 

VII. — The  Chairman  at  Meetings  of  the  Society  shall  have  a 
easting  vote,  in  addition  to  his  vote  as  a Member. 
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VIIL“One  (at  least)  of  the  Secretaries  shall  attend  each  Meeting, 
and  shall  keep  a record  of  its  proceedings.  The  property  of  the 
Society  shall  be  held  in  Trust  for  the  Members  by  Twelve  Trustees, 
who  shall  be  chosen  from  the  Members  at  any  General  Meeting. 
All  Manuscripts  and  Communications  and  other  property  of  the 
Society  shall  be  under  the  charge  of  the  Secretaries. 

IX. -— Candidates  for  admission  as  Members  shall  be  proposed  by 
two  Members  at  any  of  the  General  or  Committee  Meetings,  and 
the  election  shall  be  determined  by  ballot  at  the  next  Committee  or 
General  Meeting ; three-fourths  of  the  Members  present  balloting 
shall  elect.  The  Rules  of  the  Society  shall  be  subscribed  by  every 
person  becoming  a Member. 

X.  — Ladies  shall  be  eligible  as  Members  of  the  Society  without 
ballot,  being  proposed  by  two  Members  and  approved  by  the  majority 
of  the  Meeting. 

XI.  —Each  Member  shall  pay  Ten  Shilling  and  Sixpence  on 
Admission  to  the  Society,  and  Ten  Shillings  and  Sixpence  as  an 
annual  subscription,  which  sliall  become  due  on  the  first  of  January 
in  each  year,  and  shall  be  paid  in  advance. 

XII. — Donors  of  Ten  Guineas  or  upwards  shall  be  Members  for 
life. 

XIII. — At  General  Meetings  of  the  Society  the  Committee  may 
recommend  persons  to  be  balloted  for  as  Honorary  and  Corresponding 
Members. 

XtY.— When  an  office  shall  become  vacant  or  any  new  appoint- 
ment shall  be  requisite,  the  Committee  shall  have  power  to  fill  up 
the  same  ; such  appointments  shall  remain  in  force  only  till  the  next 
General  Meeting,  when  they  shall  be  either  confirmed  or  annulled. 

XV.  — The  Treasurer  shall  receive  all  Subscriptions  and  Donations 
made  to  the  Society,  and  shall  pay  all  accounts  passed  by  the  Com- 
mittee: he  shall  keep  a book  of  receipts  and  payments,  which  he 
sliall  produce  whenever  the  Committee  shall  require  it  : the  accounts 
shall  be  audited  previously  to ‘the  Anniversary  Meeting  by  two 
Members  of  the  Committee  chosen  for  that  purpose,  and  an  abstract 
of  them  shall  be  read  at  the  Meeting. 

XV I.  — No  change  shall  be  made  in  the  laws  of  the  Society  except 
at  a General  or  Special  Meeting,  at  which  twelve  Members  at  least 
shall  be  present.  Of  the  proposed  change  a month’s  notice  shall  be 
given  to  the  Secretaries,  who  shall  communicate  the  same  to  each 
Member  three  weeks  before  the  Meeting. 

XVII.  Papers  read  at  Meetings  of  the  Society  shall  (with  the 
author’s  consent,  and  subject  to  the  discretion  of  the  Committee), 
be  published  in  the  Proceedings  of  the  Society. 
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XVIII. — No  religious  or  political  discussions  shall  he  permitted 
at  Meetings  of  the  Society. 

XIX.  —Any  person  contributing  boohs  or  specimens  to  the  Museum 
shall.be  at  liberty  to  resume  possession  of  them  in  the  event  of  a 
dissolution  of  tlie  Society.  Persons  shall  also  have  liberty  to  deposit 
books  or  specimens  for  a specific  time  only. 

XX.  — In  case  of  dissolution,  the  real  property  of  the  Society  in 
Taunton  shall  be  held  by  the  Trustees,  for  the  advancement  of 
Literature,  Science,  and  Art,  in  the  town  of  Taunton  and  the  county 
of  Somerset. 


Buies  for  the  6oi’ernment  of  the  ^ibrarg. 

1.  — The  Library  shall  be  open  for  the  use  of  the  Members  of  the 
Society  daily  (with  the  exception  of  Sundays,  Good  Friday,  and 
Christmas  Lay),  from  Ten  in  the  Morning  till  Five  in  the  Afternoon, 
from  April  to  August  inclusive,  and  during  the  remaining  months 
of  the  year  until  Four  o’clock 

2.  — Every  Member  of  the  Society  whose  annual  Subscription 
shall  not  be  more  than  three  months  in  arrear  may  borrow  out  of 
the  Library  not  more  than  two  volumes  at  a time,  and  may  ex- 
change any  of  the  borrowed  volumes  for  others  as  often  as  he  may 
please,  but  so  that  he  shall  not  have  more  than  two  in  his  possession 
at  any  one  time. 

3.  — Every  application  by  any  Member  who  shall  not  attend  in 
person  for  the  loan  of  any  book  or  books  shall  be  in  writing. 

4.  So  much  of  the  title  of  every  book  borrowed  as  will  suffice 
to  distinguish  it,  the  name  of  the  borrower,  and  the  time  of  borrow- 
ing it,  shall  be  entered  in  a book  to  be  called  the  “ Library  Delivery 
Book  and  such  entry,  except  tlie  application  be  by  letter,  shall 
be  signed  by  the  borrower ; and  the  return  of  books  borrowed  shall 
be  duh  entered  in  tlie  same  book. 

5. — The  book  or  books  borrowed  may  either  be  taken  away  by 
tlie  borrower,  or  sent  to  him  in  any  reasonable  and  recognised  mode 
which  he  inav  request ; and  should  no  request  be  made,  then  the 
Curator  shall  send  the  same  to  the  borrower  by  such  mode  as  the 
Curator  shall  think  fit. 

().— All  costs  of  the  packing,  and  of  the  transmission  and  return 
of  the  book  or  books  borrowed,  shall  in  every  case  be  defrayed  by 
the  Member  who  shall  have  borrowed  the  same. 
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7.  — No  book  borrowed  out  of  the  Library  shall  be  retained  for  a 
longer  period  than  one  month,  if  the  same  be  applied  for  in  the 
mean  time  by  any  other  Member;  nor  in  any  case  shall  any  book 
be  retained  for  a longer  period  than  three  months. 

8.  — Every  Member  who  shall  borrow  any  book  out  of  the  Library 
shall  be  reponsible  to  the  Society  for  its  safety  and  good  condition 
from  the  time  of  its  leaving  the  Library  ; also  if  he  borrow  any 
book  or  manuscript  within  the  Library,  till  it  siiall  be  returned  by 
him.  And  in  case  of  loss  or  damage,  he  shall  replace  the  same  or 
make  it  good;  or,  if  required  by  the  Committee,  siiall  famish 
another  copy  of  the  entire  work  of  which  it  may  be  part. 

9. — No  manuscript,  nor  any  drawing,  nor  any  part  of  the  Society’s 
collection  of  prints  or  rubbings  shall  be  lent  out  of  the  Library. 

10.  — The  Committee  shall  prepare,  and  may  from  time  to  time 
add  to  or  -alter,  a list  of  such  works  as  shall  not  be  lent  out  of  the 
Library,  on  account  of  their  rarity,  value,  or  peculiar  liability  to 
damage ; or  on  account  of  their  being  works  of  reference  often 
needed  by  Members  personally  using  the  Library,  and  a copy  of 
such  list  for  the  time  being  shall  be  kept  in  the  Library. 

11.  — No  book  shall  be  lent  out  until  one  month  after  the  acqui- 
sition of  it  for  the  Library. 

12.  — Extracts  from  the  manuscripts  or  printed  books  are  allowed 
to  be  made  freely,  but  in  case  of  a transcript  being  desired  of  a 
whole  manuscript  or  printed  book,  the  consent  of  the  Committee 
must  be  previously  obtained. 

13.  — Persons  not  being  Members  of  the  Society  may  be  admitted 
for  a period  not  exceeding  one  week,  to  consult  printed  books  and 
manuscripts  not  of  a private  nature  in  the  Society’s  Library,  for  any 
special  purpose,  on  being  introduced  by  a Member,  either  personally 
or  by  letter. 

14.  — No  book  shall  be  lent  to  any  person  not  being  a Member  of 
the  Society  without  a special  order  of  the  Committee. 

15.  — Before  any  Member  can  borrow  a book  from  the  Library, 
he  must  acknowledge  that  he  consents  to  the  printed  Pules  of  the 
Society  for  the  government  of  the  Library. 

April,  1890. 

It  is  requested  that  Contributions  to  the  Museum  or  Library  be 
sent  to  the  Curator,  at  the  Taunton  Castle. 
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